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: TWELVE CHIMES—CHRISTMAS TO TWELFTH-NIGHT. nf 
} i 
IL—THE ANNUNCIATION. 
) 99 ¥ 
“* ALL-IHAIL ! F . 
The angel greets the Virgin mild; ‘ep 
“Hail, Mary, full of grace! thy Child ‘ 
The Son of God shall be.” le 
Ring out o’er land and sea, i. 
1 . ee 
Glad bells, All-hail! - 
Immanuel comes to you and me. = 
| O Babe new-born - 
This happy morn, £ 
O Flower from thorn, 
| All-hail! 
) We sing, with radiant Gabriel, 
| All-hail to our Immanuel! 
: Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1880, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian ho 
of Congress, at Washington. at 


Vor. LXIL—No, 367.—-1 
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Il.—THE SALUTATION 
“ All-hail !” 
The Virgin bids Elizabeth : 

And at the magic of her breath 





The unborn Baptist leaps to greet 

The unborn Christ he comes to meet. 
“My soul 

Doth magnity the Lord!” 

Repeat the gracious word 
rom pole to pole ; 

Magnificat with Mary sing, 

Taal, Key of David, hail, our Kine! 
Ring. happy bell, 

Thrice-hail to our Immanuel! 


I.—THE NATIVITY : HOMAGE OF THE BEASTS. 
Noél! 
* My soul and life, stand up and see 
Who lies in yonder erib of tree.” 
Bal—loo—la—lo! 


Ye happy bells, rmg low! 





The ox, the ass, the lamb, adore 
This Child upon the stable floor. 
Bal loo la lo! 
Ring soft, ring low, 
And with the kneeling cattle say 
The holy Benedicite. 
Noél! Noél! 


vs, our Immanuel! 



























God with 


IV.—THE HOMAGE OF THE SHEPHERDS 
Noel! 
The shepherds see the angel bright 
Who sings to them at dead of night ; 
They leave the sleeping flock, 
And follow on, with joyful feet, 
To see the Child, the Mother sweet, 
The manger in the rock. 
Noel! Noél! 


Vente with the shepherds sing, 





Ve nite adore JUS ring. 
Noél! Noél! 


All-hail to our Immanuel! 


V.—THE HOMAGE OF THE THREE KINGS. 

Noél ! 

The skies the wondrous story tell ; 
The Orient Kings afar 

Obey the herald star; 
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They bring their oitts to Jesus’ shrine: 
Melehior, the gold to crown Him king: 
Jasper, the priestly incense tine ; 
Balthasar, myrrh for suffering. 
King, Priest, Redeemer! Ring, each holy bell, 
Sing with the Kings of Orient and the star, 


Noél! Noel! 
All-hail to our Immanuel! 








“THE SHEPHERDS SEE THE ANGEL BRIGHT.” 





VI.—THE HOMAGE OF THE ANGELIC CHOIRS 
Noel! 

The captains of the cohorts nine 

Come down to lead the song divine: 

© Glory to God in highest heaven, 

And peace on earth to men be given!” 
Ring out, and never cease, 

QO happy bell, 

And with the angels sing the Song of Peace. 
The Gloria in excelsis ring, 
Hosanna to the new-born King! 

Noél! Noel! 


He brings us Peace, Immanuel! 









VIL—THE WARDOUR’S CRY 


Noel! 


OF GOOD-WILL 









| 


Go. eall, with brazen horn, 





Thief, robber, magdalen, outcast poor, 








This happy Morn: 





To all the corners of the earth : 








“The city gates wide open be: 








Come in! Immanuel sets vou free!” 
Ring, holy bell, 
A-vule! Noel! 


Ile brings good-will, Iinmanuel! 




















VIIL—HOUSE-DECKING 
Noel! 


Bar out the master from the school; 











Ye lads and lasses, go, 
Fetch ivy, holly, mistletoe, 
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If Jock refuse, 





Then steal his Sunday breeches, Kate, 
And nail them to the gate. 

Noel! Noel! 
Sing, lads and lasses, sing Noel! 


He brings us Mirth, Immanuel! 

















IX—THE WASSAIL BOWL 
Was-haile! 


With apples, ale, and spice tilled up. 
Was-haile ! 

















Drink-haile ! 
Peal. merry bells, peal out apace, 





We pledge Immanuel’s day of grace, 
Was-haile! Noel! 
He brings us Joy, Immanuel! 














X.—THE BOAR'S HEAD. 

Was-haile ! 

Bring in, upon his silver tray, 
With minstrelsie, 








And rosemarie : 
The lemon in his tuskéd mo’, 
e laughs amain “* Noel !” trow. 
He laug] Noel!” I 
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The Lamb’s-wool smooths the roughest 






(,oo0d will toward men! Ye wardours four 


* A-yule! a-ynle!" Send forth the garth 





Mirth comes with Peace. Bring in the yule. 





Sire Christmas brings the wreathed cup, 


Each ancient grief and grudge we drown: 


frown: 





The Boar’s head, armed with garlands gay 
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“YE LADS AND LASSES, GO, FETCH IVY, HOLLY, MISTLETOE 


Was haile ! 


Be gay, ve lordlings, more and less, 


The Boar's head leads the Christmas mess. 


Was-haile! Noél! 


Give thanks to our Immanuel! 


XI.—THE CHRISTMAS PIE 
W as-haile! 
sring next the meats with mickle pride ; 


I 
T 


1 
he plover and the partridge pied, 
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~TWELFTH-NIGHT: CHOOSING KING AND QUEEN. 











BRINGING IN THE BOAR’S HEAD, 


W oodeock and heron tine, 
(rood drink thereto, the Gascon wine; 
Was-haile! 
And then, whiles pipe and tabor ply, 
The best of all, the shridded pie. 
Drink-haile! 
Without the door let Sorrow lie! 
And gif she die, 
We'll shroud her in the Christmas Pie. 
Was-haile! Noel! 


He brings good cheer, Immanuel! 





Was-haile ! 
Your places, lads and lasses, take, 
To tind your fortune in the cake. 











Was-haile ! 
Joek gets the bean, 
And chooses Kate for queen. 
Drink-haile ! 
Now foot it in the reel, 
Each frolic heel ; 
Ye maskers, that a-mumming go, 
Stay vet, and point the toe; 
* Bounce, buckram, velvets dear, 
lor Christmas comes but once a year!” 
Was-haile! Drink-haile! Noel! 
Good-night ! Sleep well! 
God keep us all, Immanuel ! 


THE ENGLISH LAKES AND THEIR GENII 














WINDERMERE, 


N the midwinter of an exceptionally | the variations of a legend found in many 


dismal and unhappy year for England, | regions, each of which now claims to have 


the writer hereof was one of a company | originated it. What a picture did old 
assembled in the studio of an eminent | Gottfried bring before us of the enchanted 
artist in London to listen to an essay writ- | valley to which the hapless Queen Iseult 
ten and read by a young literary lady. | and her lover wandered when driven forth 
The company numbered about sixty, and | from the palace of the King of Cornwall! 
consisted chiefly of poets, artists, and lit-| A valley green aryl flower-gemmed, with 
erary critics. The subject selected by our | every tree pleas#ht for shade or fruit; 
essayist was the old poem ‘ Tristan,” by | there is a grave of olive-trees in which 
Gottfried von Strasburg. The authoress | nightingales sfng, and a wondrous fount- 
by finest artistic touches brought before | ain leaping to a diamond-tree in the sun- 
us the simple pathos and sweetness of that | shine, and singing in the moonlight, which 
most passionate of medieval love stories, | seems never to wane for the lovers—who 
and with learning treated comparatively | dwell there three years in a grot beauti 
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Semtiy 








ful enough to have been sculptured for 
fairies, 

For our little assembly in Fitzroy Square 
this dream of beauty had the background 
of the most dark and dismal winter known 
under the reign of Victoria. Snows, rains, 
fogs, and freezing winds had_ persisted 
through months in giving some physical 
corollary to a moral season of frauds and 
failures, depression in trade, and conse- 
quent and starvation, miserable 
wars upon foreign tribes, andangry politic 


strikes 
al disecords at home. Asagainst this black 
ness was set the picture of the olive grove 
and nightingales, the fountain, flowers, 
and fairy gsrot, with even the side sugges 
tion of a genial climate in Iseult’s single 
garment, ‘‘through which her linsbs were 
displayed as much as was seemly,”’ one 
might almost have expected that the poet 
ic and artistic company would rise up with 
a determination to adjourn in a body to 
land where the citron 


some southern 


blooms, and the orange lights up the leafy 


glooms. But mark what followed. No 
sooner was the delightful paper concluded 
than the comments and criticisms of those 


present began. The main question raised 


was as to the country in which the legend 
originated; and what was my surprise to 
find nearly all claiming it as a purely 
British-Celt poem! There might be a ques 
tion whether it were an Irish, Scotch, o: 
Cornish legend; but not even the olive 
trees seemed to stagger the general con 
viction that the paradise was evolved on 
these islands, and the philtre surviving in 
the penny love-drops still bought by High 
land districts. One 
scholar present ventured to suggest an 
Oriental origin, but no one seconded him 
As for myself, I sat silent. I thought I 
knew the far region of fairy grots and 
fountains, but would not mention it, for 
it was with an admiration akin to awe that 
I witnessed the simple faith of these cul 
tured gentlemen and ladies in the paradi 
saic resources of their country. Ihad no 
heart to express’ my misgivings that the 
three sweet years of the lovers would have 
been cut short in any British valley where 


lassies in remote 


| they might attempt to dwell in such a 


primitive way; that there are only a few 
mud-holes called caves in this country, 
which it would require extra fairy-power 
to transform into lovers’ grots; that the 
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iping fountain would have to be re 
rsed and made to fall from the sky be- 
we it could resemble anything known to 

e British landscape. What is all that 
enery compared with the power of the 
wetie Imagination to see it where it does 
ot exist? Here was a pleasant illustra- 
on of the especial character of the Eng 
sh poet ; the intensity of his inner life: 
iis power of second-sight, so to say, and 
of seeing his picture under a light that 
ever was on sea or land. The beautiful 
scenery of Great Britain has been so large- 
ly evolved out of the inner consciousness 
of poets that it would be an interesting 
experiment to take an imaginative Ameri 
can on a tour of the English lakes under 
an impression that he was travelling in 
Wales. The American who has seen the 
best mountain and lake scenery of his 
own country might pronounce the Welsh 
scenery more grand than that of the Eng 
lish lakes; that is, supposing he could see 
the two as so much combination of land 
and water; but that he can not do: he must 
see these English lakes as exalted and spir- 
itualized in a poetic mirage. Never again 
can one look upon mere Rydal Water; 


} 


he must see therein the reflected vault of 
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of a week will have to let some sunshine 
through when one is wandering after the 
zigzag track of cheery Christopher North 
The scenery is all picturesque, and some 
times sublime. But its chief charm of 
decoration is that which the poets have 
given it. One finds not here the quaint 
white turrets lanced from the river-side 
hills of France, or the graceful chalets 
which give an air of culture to the Italian 
lakes. Art has done nothing for the Eng 
lish lakes, and, l ami sorry to Say, Religion 
has done rather worse, in surrounding some 
of them with remarkably ugly churches 
the ughest, perhaps, being that at Amble 
side, of which Harriet Martineau wrote, 
‘There have been various reductions of 
the beauty of the valley within twenty 
years or so; but this is the worst, because 
the most conspicuous.” The weather is 
rarely beautiful, and ‘* seeing the lakes” 
sometimes means glimpsing lunettes be 
tween the points of an umbrella. Here 
are no peasants dancing in gay dresses, 
nor merry fairs surviving from that myth- 
ical realm, *‘merrie old England.” The 
traveller finds here beautiful Nature un- 
adorned but not inanimate; through rev 


-erent genius a subtle life-giving breath 


SEEING THE LAKES. 


Wordsworth’s pure reason. Nevermore 
will Lodore dash down its flood and foam 
save with the rhythm of Southey. East 
winds will not bite so keen as we pass 
through the woodland where Felicia He- 
mans found repose; and the pelting storm 


has gone abroad, and invested hill, dale, 
and lake with mystical groves and grots 
and fountains, beside which even the en- 
chanted valley of Tristan is somewhat 
theatrical. 

The train from London touches the 
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Lake District first at Windermere. The | pounds in addition to his first pensi 
village that begins to bear that name is a | payments. 

recent accretion around the station. The 
knowing traveller does not stop there, but 
at Bowness, where he finds the hotel ** Old 


** Poet Close” sends his poems to all 1 
al and titled folk in the world, and ma 
the most of any formal acknowledgny 
of their receipt which may be returned 
name. Its beautiful garden slopes to the him. 


England,” which more than merits its 
In response to a remark made 
waters of Windermere, and one may there 
eat the finest fish of the country—or what and residents at Bowness have in seeing 
he will think such just after travelling poet selling his works in a book-stall, wh 
from London—the ** char,” while wateh- | so many other poets—the Laureate, for j 
ing the fisherman with his sail, who is | stance—are shy of the public, he answi 
netting the next. Agassiz identified this | ed, grandly, **‘ No man in England, or t! 
strange fish, found in five of these lakes, | wide, wide world, ever did what I ha 
and nowhere else in the country, with the done and am now doing—selling my oy 
Ombre chevalier of Lake Geneva, and it is 
surmised that the Romans introduced it | ed heads, the late Majesty of France, ai 
into these waters. If so, there are few, England's glorious Queen, and also li 
Roman remains which the traveller will | future King!” So passeth the glory « 
find so interesting in this region as this | Wordsworthshire! There is not now 
pretty foot-long char, with its golden flesh | poet on all that hallowed ground, a 
beneath silvery raiment. Why it is eall- | straight uprises Close to style hims 
eda ‘'char” I can not say, unless it be | ‘the Bard of Westmoreland.” The on] 
that like chores and char-women it comes | compensation for this which I found 
round at a certain time. Bowness was when a really good play 
There are other things also found at the | on the harp came to our hotel door, a 
lakes which observe the like periodicity companied by a young Westmoreland 
the organ-grinders, for instance, and ** the | woman who sang sweetly some old Bor 
Poet Close.” Every year during the tour- | der ballads. Like the Seotch, they 
ist season Close leaves his distant home, 
and settles himself at Bowness to sell what 
he calls poetry. He is the son of a West 
moreland butcher, who left his vocation 
to butcher the Queen’s English like a 
Zulu. On the oeceasion of the marriage 
of the late Lord Lonsdale, Close sent him 


books, ay, and corresponding with croy 


allt 


be the case with songs of a people whos 
local patriotic memories are hopeless tra 
ditions of the past, and survive only in 
their songs. On the Border even thes 
have become few, but there have been 
imitations of them, and most of the tunes 
some verses, of which here is a specimen: | are somewhat modified Scotch airs. 


ee ee There was another sign at Bowness of 
Our Secretary at Berlin, he, | | the passing away of ancient glories from 
Respected much at Prussia’s court, | the earth. The only interesting building 
Kept up our dignity, | there is a church of respectable antiquity, 
His nephew, now Lord Lonsdale, | dedicated to St. Martin, and now the par 
WN : Suk 2 hadiie ad babel ish church. But from this old church 
All heartily we pray.” j every trace of St. Martin has so utterly 


passed away that the intelligent young 
cvirl who showed us the interior did not 
seem even to have heard the dear old 
saint's name. There are fairly preserved 


Alfred Tennyson never made more mon- 
ey by his finest lyrie than Close by the 
lines [ have just quoted. It may be that 


the Hon. William Lowther, fresh from the | remains of a finely stained chancel win 
country of Goethe, did not read the verses, 


dow (brought from Furness Abbey), in 

but only the appeals for help accompany- | which one may discern the Crucifixion, 
ing them; at any rate, he used his influ-| with the Virgin on one side and St. John 
the other, the arms of France and 
England quartered above, and a group of 
monks beneath; there are two mitred ab 
| bots, and a St. George slaying the dragon. 
But though around this window and in 
| various parts of the church there are ar- 
morial bearings of old families in the 


ence with Lord Palmerston, who placed the | on 
name of ** John Close, Poet,” on the Pen- | 
sion List. Poor Palmerston never heard 

the last of it. Sir William Sterling Max- | 
well, M.P., insisted that the pension should 
be withdrawn, and so it was, but not until 
**the Poet Close” had received a hundred 


him on the rare advantage which tourists 


mainly in the sad minor key, as is apt to 
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WINDERMERE FERRY, 


neighborhood, notably the Flemings, I 
could find no vestige of the saint who di 
vided his cloak with the beggar, and after 
whom the first Christian chureh in Eng 
land—still standing at Canterbury—was 
named, The decline of St. Martin before 
the dragon-slayer is a curious fact. In 
i837 the republie of Buenos Ayres came to 
the conclusion that St. Martin, the patron 
saint of that country, had not adequately 
responded to the attentions of the citizens, 
and they voted his dismission, awarding 
him, however, as a pension for his ancient 
services, four wax candles of one pound 
each and a mass in the cathedral per an- 
num. They elected Ignatius Loyola to 
the office of patron saint in his place. 
In England something of the same kind 
appears to have gradually taken place. 





near by. His father taught school at 
Haversham, Westmoreland, forty years 
The bishop Was the most vigorous Oppo 
nent of Thomas Paine, and in their con 
troversy his learning was graced by a 
charity little known at that time, and 
which caused him to remark on the sub 
limity of Paine’s writing concerning the 


| attributes of the Deity. 


The rose-window of the dawn was flash- 
ing its tints all over Windermere on that 
July morning when I first gazed upon 


| that beautiful lake. It was like the fair 


est dream. Green islets made up of trees 
sat upon it, their foliage perfectly reflect 
ed in the translucent surface. Here and 
there small snowy sails were seen, and the 


| curving wooded shores up and down gave 


| 
| 


Perhaps Martin, being the special weather | 


saint, allowed so much rain-fall that the 
people gradually gave him up, though 
whether they got much by it any one who 


has passed recent years in England may | 


havedoubts. Thechurch-yvard at Bowness 


holds the tomb of one good and learned | 


man: it is inseribed ‘* Ricardi Watson, 
Episcopi Landavensis, cineribus sacrum, 
obiit Julii 1, A.D. 1816, swtatis 72.” This 


Bishop of Llandaff, author of The Apology | 


for the Bible, resided at Calgarth Park, 


a perfect fringe to the opalescent water. 
A long range of dark blue hills made a 
frame for the picture. It was a fascina- 
tion that drew my friend and me without 
a word to the edge of the water; and I 
suspect it was only because we found a 
boat there, prepared for such fascinations, 
that my young comrade, an artist, was 
rescued from the probable result of a mad 
impulse’ to swim the lake to Belle Isle. 
We had soon glided over to it, and were 
surprised to find no sirens there. But we 
found them presently, and heard them: a 
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12 
choir of birds, lilies, and oracular oaks, 


) still rehearsing the ** prelude” 








they sang 
to a boy there a hundred years ago. 

























































































“When summer « ime, 
Our pastime is, on bright half-holidavs, 
To sweep along the plain of Windermere 
With 1 i oars; and tl selected bourne 
Was now an island musical with birds 
That sang and ceased t; now a Sister Isle 
Bene ith the « iks’ un brageous covert, sown 
With lilies-of-the-vallev like a field; 
And now a third small island, where survived 
In solitude the ruins of a shrine 
Once to Our Lady dedicate, and served 
Daily with chaunted rites.” 





~W oORDSWORTH. 





Pre ude, il 











It appears rather droll at first thought 
to find that a solid Manchester manufae 
turer has purchased this island and _ its 
pleasant In ancient times it 
would have been the home of some saint 
ly hermit Cuthbert 
One would ex 
(What an ideal 
for Words 
But on reflection it is just 
pleasant to think of the Manchester man 














mansion, 














some Godric or 








seeking a lonely paradise. 
pecta poet to dwell here 


home it 














would have been 











worth !) 





as 




















so much of his gold in a summer solitude. 
This 





IS tills 




















way of keeping, amid the 
murky air and moil of Manchester, one 
window open to the azure. The poets 























already have their inward Belle Isle, and 
can better spare this visible one. 
At some distance onward, near the 














southern end of the isle, two swans show 








ed themselves for a mement, then vanish 
ed We rowed that wav, but did not see 
again. But presently saw a 
charming tanglewood and a solitary tow 
er, inhabited by a beautiful maiden and 
her sharp-eved female guardian; and, ac 
cording to all orthodox the 


world, the swans must have turned into 














them 





we 



































folk-lore in 





























these. That they were Swan-maidens 
was further suggested by the fact that 
their tower was close to a ferry, bear- 








ing the name of Ferry Nab. The name 
“Nab” is given to pointed mountainous 
projections in this neighborhood, as Ben 
and Pen are used in Scotland and Wales 
and elsewhere; but in the name of Grimm 
I repudiate such an explanation of this 
Nab, which has no more right to be named 
after a sharp mountain peak than the nib | 
of my pen. The mountain nab and the 
pen nib both come from Angl§-Saxon | 
nebbe, a Now anciently, through- | 
out Seotland and all this region, imps, 
consequently witches, were supposed to 
























































nose, 
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coming all the way up here, and investing | 


have long noses, and were called ** lo; 
nebbed.” A venerable friend tells 
that he remembers to have heard or: 
before meat in Scotland in these wor 
*Frae witches an’ warlocks an’ a’ la 
nebbed creatures, guid Lord deliver us 
[ remarked to comrade that the 
ought to be some weird legend about t 
ferry; but our boatman had never hea 
of any, and of course the Swan-maicd 
would not confess to any. Neverthel 
in the evening, when we spoke of goin: 
over the ferry by moonlight, they told 
that under no circumstances did the ferr 
boat ever stir after sunset; and on ¢ 
ploring this fact, I found covered up wu 
derneath it a tradition that once upon 
time a ferryman had responded to a ca 
in 


my 


the night, and on his return was 
gloomy, would not say what he had see: 
and soon went mad and died. It w 


a long time ago, and I hope the shad 

of the poor ferryman will forgive me thi 
satisfaction with which I heard this sags 
of the Nab, though this is tempered wit 

regret that he left no description of the 
Nose of the traveller who summoned hin 
at might, and fastened the boat to its moor 
ings for all subsequent nights. 

Possibly the phantom by which the fe 
ryman was pursued was the same that 
pursued young Wordsworth when he was 
a school-boy in the neighborhood, ‘It 
was an act of stealth and troubled plea 
sure,” he tells us, in the ‘* Prelude” (ii 
when one summer evening, finding a boat 
tied to a willow, he unloosed it, and push 
ed from shore, fixing his eye upon a crag 
oy summit, 7. e., a Nab. 


“She was an elfin pinnace; lustily 

I dipped mv oars into the silent lake, 

And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 
Went heaving through the water like a swan; 
When, from behind that craggy steep, till then 
The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 
As if with voluntary power instinct, 

Upreared its head. I struck, and struck again, 
And growing still in stature, the grim shape 
Towered up between me and the stars, and stil 
For so it seemed, with purpose of its own, 
And measured motion, like a living thing, 
Strode after me. With trembling oars I turned, 
And through the silent water stole my way 
Back to the covert of the willow-tree. 

There in her mooring-place I left my bark, 
And through the meadows 

grave 

And serious mood; but after I had seen 
That spectacle, for many days my brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being 


homeward went, in 


; o'er my thoughts 


There hung a darkness—eall it solitude 
blank desertion. 


Or No familiar shapes 
































A SWAN-MAIDEN, 


Remained, no pleasant images of trees, analyze such an experience as this, his 
Of sea or s lore of erocn fielda: : tid ea . ‘ é 
of sea or sky, no colors of green fields; power to detach it from himself and give 
Sut huge and mighty forms, that do not live ot Keli geek Mia did + let the wel 1 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind it body and lite In & poem; 1¢ ne reine’ 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams.” scholar relapse into the peasant of the 
past; and what have you? A supersti- 
Subtract from Wordsworth his power to | tious ferryman, with a bad conscience, 
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conjuring a phantom out of you dark 
mountain, and losing nis wits. 

The tower near the ferry is called the 
station It has been built merely as 
an outlook, and is owned by the proprie 
tor of Belle Isle. The more elderly of the 
Swan-maidens took us to the upper room 
of this commonplace edifice, and showed 
us how the lake and landscape looked 
through different-colored The 
which oceupied nearly all of 
walls, of 


Looking through one and anoth 


glasses, 
windows, 
three were variously colored 
lass 
ese we were assured we should see 
as it appeared in each of the 
But my friend artist 
fastidious; pronounced the au 
tumnal scene a“ huckleberry view,” and 
almost dislocated his neck to get at some 


, 
colorless 


scene 


ry 


SeCaSONS the Was 


absurdly 


glass through which he might 
see the unadorned Windermere. Fortu 
nately the elderly Swan-maiden had no 


idea of the meaning of huckleberry, and 


the artist is so suave even in his execra 
tions that we escaped being ourselves 
transformed. We found the 


younger 
Swan-maiden, in the absence of the other, 
avery merry witch, and were not surprised 
to learn that she was the rustic belle of 
t} neighborhood—or had been, for she 
had just plighted her troth toa youth who 
had won a prize in a walking match. 

“Are you not sometimes lonely over | 
here “te 


1e 
1 


we had asked this Swan-maiden. 
‘Do I look so?” she answered, archly, 
with her white hands a 
white something from the wash-tub (no 
doubt part of her plumage). 

‘** Not particularly,” we admitted, ‘‘ but 
in winter, when it is cold, frozen, snowy, 
and no tourists pass, and 


as she 


wrung 


** Ah, we manage to be comfortable even | 
in the winter, and without the tourists.” 

Then she glanced around the room with 
a blushing satisfaction, and sure enough 
it was an abode where happiness might 
well nestle. Everything was neat and 
in order, albeit on a washing-day; the 
tall mahogany clock told true time; the 
shelves were fairly set with books; and in 
the cupboard was some blue china which 
tempted one to covet. 

‘* What do you do on Sundays 2?” 

**Go to church at Satterthwaite.” 

‘Good preacher there ?” 

For the first time the 


young Swan- | 


maiden was floated out of her depth. 
‘*Good?” she said, pausing over the 
tub. 


‘Yes, he’s good.” 
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Oh, I didn’t mean that: I meant 
preaching—is that good? is he eloqui 
interesting, talented 7” 

It was but too plain that on this you 
life had never before been pressed the id 
of distinguishing between parson and )): 

The arrival of the elderly dame fr 
the tower saved her the necessity of ent: 
ing upon a criticism of the Satterthwai 
clergyman. We went off with a pl 
sant feeling of having interviewed one o 
those pretty wild flowers of which Word 
worth made so much, and of which the 
is reason to suspect he sometimes ma 
flowers much more simple and lowly tha 
the originals before they were subject 
to his poeticulture. 

An example of this may be cited fron 
the ‘** Excursion.” One of the sweetest 
pictures of humble idyllie life in’ that 
poem relates to Jonathan and Betty Yew 
dale, who lived at Little Langdale. Som 


readers of that passage may suppose that 


SON. 


Yewdale is a fancy name, since a beauti 
ful vale near this is so called from its ven 
erable yew-tree, popularly believed to bi 
coeval with the Deluge. Sut the Yew 
dales were real people. Wordsworth was 
lost and benighted in that region, and thi 
only guidance he found was a single light 
It seemed to him too high to proceed from 
a human habitation, yet he climbed to 
ward it and found a cottage. The wife 
had set the light to guide her husband. 
He was hospitably welcomed. The hus 
band when he arrived impressed the poet 
by his manners—‘‘so graceful in his gen 
-and he thought he must be de 
scended from some illustrious race. Bet 
ty’s account of their life must be quoted 


tleness” 


| at length: 


“Three dark midwinter months 
Pass, said the matron, ‘and I never see, 
Save when the Sabbath brings its kind release, 
My helpmate’s face by light of day. He quits 
His door in darkness, nor till dusk returns. 
And, through Heaven’s blessing, thus we gain the 

bread 

For which we pray, and for the wants provide 
Of sickness, accident, and helpless age, 
Companions have I many, many friends, 
Dependents, comforters—my wheel, my fire, 


| All day the house-clock ticking in mine ear, 


The cackling hen, the tender chicken brood, 
And the wild birds that gather round my porch; 


| This honest sheep-dog’s countenance I read, 


With him ean talk, nor seldom waste a word 


On creature less intelligent and shrewd. 


And if the blustering wind that drives the clouds 


Care not for me, he lingers round my door, 


And makes me pastime when our tempers suit; 


| But above all my thoughts are my support.’”’ 
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ae WINDERMERE, SOUTHWARD VIEW, 
hia 
e\\ Very charming. But some years ago Mr. | ing on an ancient farm and homestead Y 
it Gibson, F.S.A., being in the neighbor- | over against the northward water, with f 
hat vod, made some inquiries about Jona- which is associated one of the weird le ip 
iti than and Betty, and found the latter to) gends of this region. Calgarth is the 
1) ea heroine of a very different kind from name of it, and it is not picturesque ' 
he iat he had gathered from the poet's enough for the guide-books to do niore 4 
W ive. The most vivid reminiscence was than mention it. Miss Martineau praises ; 
ras viven him by an old lady of how Jona- the owner for leaving depressions in his { 
hi than was brought back home by his wife, walls in order that travellers may look , 
it from a ** funeral fray” or festivity at Con- | across his estate to the scenery beyond, 
nn ston, Where he had remained all night. | and mentions that the arms of the Phil 
Lo Off she set 1 t’ rooad till Canniston. On | lipsons are still there in the kitchen, 
ife t’ efterneeun she co’ back, driving Jona- | carved amid a profusion of arabesque de 
d. than afooer her wi’ a lang hezle stick—an’ | vices over the ample fire-place. But none 
is lie sartly was a sairy object. His Siinda’ | of our professional guides appear to have 
et cleeas leetik’t as if he’d been sleepin’ i | got hold of the story of the place as it 
n them on t’ top of a durty fluer.”  Pass- | is known to the more aged peasants. It 
e : i@ over the further graphie description runs that Calgarth (which seems to be 
t of Jonathan’s sorry appearance, crowned | from O. N. kdlgarde, a vegetable garden) 
(| vith a hat which ‘‘hed gitten bulged in | was a bit of ground owned by a humble 

at t’ side,” and also Betty's account of how | farmer named Kraster Cook and his good 

she had made the funeral meats fly when | wife Dorothy. But their little inherit- 

she found the carousers, I must quote | ance was coveted by the chief aristocrat 

the conelusion of the story. ‘** Dud iver | and magistrate of the neighborhood, Myles 

ve see sike a pictur?) ‘Why, nay! nit sa} Phillipson. The Phillipsons were a great 





offen, indeed,’ says I. ‘ Well,’ says Betty, | and wealthy family, but they could not in- 
as I wodn’t be seen i’ t’ rooads wi’ him, | duce Kraster and Dorothy to sell them this 
we hed to teeak t’ fields fort, an’, as it | piece of ground to complete their estate. 
wosn't.seeaf ut let him climm t’ wo’s, [| Myles Phillipson swore he'd have that 
meead him creep t’ hog-holes; an’ when | ground, be they ‘live or deead;” but as 
[ gat him in an’ his legs out, I did switch | time went on he appeared to be more gra- 
him.’” cious, and once he gave a great Christmas 

As we gained the height beyond Bow- | banquet to the neighbors, to which Kras- 
ness, on the road to Ambleside, we paused | ter and Dorothy were invited. It was a 
for some time; and while my comrade the | dear feast for them. Phillipson pretend- 
artist—I will call him the Abbé, though | ed they had stolen a silver cup, and sure 
he is not in the least sacerdotal—passes | enough it was found in Kraster’s house— 
an hour of ecstasy over the southward |a ‘* plant,” of course. The offense was 
view of Windermere, my eyes were dwell- | then capital; and as Phillipson was the 











16 


magistrate, Kraster and Dorothy were sen 
tenced to death. 
othy 


In the court-room Dor- 
»rwered at 


arose, gl the magistrate, 
ind said, with words that rung through 
the building: ** Guard thyself, Myles Phil 
Thou hast man 
aged grandly; but that tiny lump of land 
is the dearest a Phillipson has ever bought 


lipson ! thinkest thou 


or stolen; for you will never prosper, nei 
ther your breed ; whatever scheme you 
undertake will wither in your hand; the 
side you take will always lose; the time 
shall come no Phillipson will own an inch 
of land; and while Calgarth walls shall 
stand, we'll haunt it night and day—never 
will be Thenceforth the 
Phillipsons had for their guests two skulls. 
They were found at Christmas at the hea 
of a stairway; 


ye rid of us!” 


they were buried in a dis 
tant region, but they turned up in the old 
house again. Thetwo skulls were burned 
an lagain; 
and cast 


again they were brayed to dust 


they were several 
n the lake; but the Phillip 
get rid of them. Mean 
while old Dorothy's weird went on to its 
fulfillment, until the family sank 
poverty, and at length disappeared. 


to the wind: 
vears sunk j 


sons never could 


into 


The only other famous occupant of Cal 
garth was the Bishop of Llandatf, already 
mentioned. This worthy Dr. Watson, who 
tells us that when he was appointed Pro 
fessor of Chemistry at Oxford he had never 
seenany work on that subject, was quite ac 
complished in the science of ghost-laying. 
He realized, when he retired to Calgarth 
for the purpose of learned gardening, that 
two dead skulls existed in the folk-imagi 
nation, and must be laid to rest the 
living skull. So he to 
have done s ymmething solemn over an old 
wall, after which it was agreed that Kras 
ter and Dorothy had consented, in con 
sideration of so good a man, to rest quiet 
for the future. The present holder of Cal 
garth Colonel Watson, a 
magistrate, but not of the Phillipson kind, 
who has gained the good-will of all by his 
thoughtfulness in keeping open the view 
through his grounds. 


by 


wit of a seems 


Lieutenant 


Is 


It is strange to find lingering in these 
northern counties, along with so many 
Seandinavian and 
words, the ancient 


German 
Teutonic 
divining power of woman. 


and 
idea of the 
Tacitus men- 
tions the German custom of consulting 
the women as oracles. 


names 


There were times 
when women alone knew how to read and 
write, the men being too much engaged 
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with their spears to respect anything do 
with the pen; but the proverbial mi) 
of the made thi 
regard a mysterious combi 
tion of letters asa spell. May not ma 
a poor little wife have utilized the te) 
ency to superstition in her huge mast 
by encouraging the notion that a poy 
superior to his lay in her mystic letters 
The spae-wife, or spy-wife, seems to hay: 
inherited some of 


ulousness 


ready to 


unknown 


the characters of thy 
Pare too: her curse could never be 1 
versed. 

It is a pity that Sir Walter Scott cou 
not have visited this neighborhood ear]i 
in life than he did. It was only seve 
vears before his death that he made | 
memorable visit to Christopher North at 
Elleray, and his knack of getting at goo 
The Wizard 
at Abbotsford thi 
chief story of one of these famous Ph 
lipsons, and reproduced it in ** Rokeby 
Belle Isle, which we have already visited 


old stories was nearly gone. 
had, however, heard 


and which from Elleray appears as a s 
perb emerald on the breast of Winde: 
mere, belonged to Colonel Phillipson 

the time of the civil war between Charles 
I. and Parliament. He and his vounge: 
brother, a major, were bold champions of 


the roval cause, and the major went by 
the name of Robin the Devil. Colon 

Briggs, of Cromwell’s army, undertook to 
capture this major, who had taken refug 
in his brother's house on Belle Isle. His 
brother was absent. and the major con 
firmed his title of ** the Devil” by success 
fully resisting a siege of eight months 
His brother having come to his relief 
Colonel Briggs was compelled to with 
draw from before Belle Isle. But Major 
Phillipson resolved to avenge the insult 

and with a small band of horse went over 
to Kendal, where Colonel Briggs was sta 
tioned. Hearing that the colonel was at 
church—it was Sunday morning—he post 

ed his men at the church door, and dash 
ed down the aisle on horseback! The col 
onel was not there. The congregation, 
at first terror-stricken, made an attempt 
to arrest the intruder, who galloped down 
another aisle, but in making his exit 
struck his head violently against the arch 
of the doorway. Though his helmet was 
struck off, and his saddle girth gave way. 
the stunned warrior struggled with those 
who tried to capture him, and made his 
escape. His helmet still hangs in Ken- 
There Sir Walter saw it, and 


dal church. 
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PROFESSOR WILSON’S ( 

( told it of Bertram Risingham, in the sixth 

ol into of ** Rokeby 

D\ It may even be that the legend of the 
Calgarth skulls—for Calearth then be 

mged to the Phillipsons—is a mere saga 

or iat grew out of the nickname Robin the 
Devil. 

The ** Race of Giants,” as Christopher 

S North ealled the mountains seen from his 

iS door, and the lakes, needed sorely among 
their genil one who could preserve their 
popular traditions. One can hardly for 
vive Southey for wandering far away into 
the East to get tales for his poems, when 

PY similar ones were growine all around 

‘a him here. It excites a smile now to find 

at him writing to Coleridge in this way: *"] 


was, and am still, utterly at a loss to de 
vise by what possible means fictions so 
perfectly like the Arabian tales in char 
acter, and yet so indisputabiy of Cimrie 
t growth, should have grown up in Wales.” 
He put some of the Welsh mythology 
into Madoc, so transferring them to the 


hh American aborigines; but he never learn 
‘S ed that Dorothy's curse of Calgarth was 

a better subject for him than the curse 
( of Kehama. Asa result of this primitive 
s state of mind among those lords of the 
: Lake, the guide-books are sadly barren of 
d these early romances. The tourist here 
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OTTAGE AT ELLERAY 





— 


finds himself mueh beguided W ord 

worth has written a guide, and Harriet 
Martineau also Wordsworth’s is, euri 
ously enough, out of print; Harriet Mar 
tineau has been so re-done—I will not say 
edited—that while her reader discovers 
that, contrary to the general impression, 
she was a good Christian, he can not give 
her an equal credential for ready obser 
vation of those human characteristics of 
the neighborhood to which she might 
have been supposed particularly alive 
She does, indeed, mention a haunted 
house; but unless her invisible re-doer 
has strangely supplemented her work, 
she also actually believed in it! 

Well, if these worthies did not gather 
very well the primitive romance of the 
Lakes, they extemporized a good deal for 
them which in the course of time will be 
transformed into a pretty enough my 
thology. Christopher North was himself 
a kind of Thor and Baldur in one, with a 
touch of the frost-giant in him to boot 
Now we find him daring dangerous Win 
dermere in 2 snow-storm, in darkness too, 
vainly trving for hours to recover shore, 
and nearly dying of cold. ‘* Master was 
well-nigh frozen to death,” reported his 
man Billy, ‘*‘and had icicles a finger long 
hanging from his hair and beard.” Next 
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evening, like as not, he is at Charles 
Lloyd's fine mansion dancing with the 
belle of the Lakes—gracefulest dancer he 
in the district! And when the first 
breath of spring has called out the wild 





JOHN WILSON 


flowe rs. lo! h 


‘is amid them, perhaps call 
ing the Greek Meleager to his aid to tell 
them how lovely they are, and then how 
perfect must she be who is lovelier—that 
aforesaid Belle of Brathay! 

How many diligent readers nowadays 
know Christopher North 7 The question 
‘reminds me of a little story.” In the 


last days of the old antislavery agitation, 


when it was supposed by Boston roughs 


| tra i tiluded to is so | til that I 
t quo 
fis now that the white violets steal out the 
pring to « ; 
\ that among his longed-for showers Narcis 
= Hill oO sW t 
Tis now that lilies, upland born, frequent the 
. s of gree 
\ that t flowers that lovers love, of all the 
flowers the qu 
Without an equal anywhere, in full-blown beauty 
Wes 
Thou know’st it well, Zenophil Persuasion’s 
flows the Ros 
\ why, hills and meadows, does” bright 
vit ti ihe 
Yi ' \ so lavish why, and prodigal 


iths of all the flowers that Spring 


could be one-half so 


and their inspirers that a few aboliti 
ists’ heads thrown to the South would « 
solve the nascent Confederacy, there y 


a furious mob in the Music Hall. 1 
uproar was continuous, deafening. ‘I 


saintly face of Garrison bean 
on the crowd, but his voice w 
unheard; the stately form « 
Phillips uprose, but not as 
lable could be caught even | 
those on the platform \ 
efforts at gaining silence ha 
ing failed, all orators havi 
given up, Wendell Phillips « 
pied in a distant nook the s 
rene face of Emerson.  T) 
idea struck him that perhay 
that calm face might hay 
some c¢ffect. Emerson w 

persuaded, and advanced 1 
the front. The mob did not 
know him, and the noise very 
slightly abated, because soni 
were asking who he was.) En 
erson began his speech wit! 
these words: ** Christophe 
North—of course you all knoy 
Christopher North—” = These 
were magic words. Whethe 
it was the compliment to thei 
intelligence, or whether the startling 
wildness of the proposition that they had 
ever heard of him, the crowd was in 
stantly hushed, and the mob was chilled 
and foiled. Emerson went on with a 
capital speech, and he began it with the 
story of Christopher North, when rebuked 
for his anger and violence toward two 
scamps, declaring that he had treated 
them with the utmost self-restraint—he 
had *‘only pitched them out of the win 
dow.” Emerson based on that his asser 
tion that the abolitionists had exercised 
even more self-command under more 
tempting circumstances; they: had been 
peaceful when it might have been ex 
pected they would be revolutionists. But 
the main force of the speech was in its 
gentle parenthesis, *‘Of course you all 
know Christopher North.” 

Few indeed are they who know that 
man, and none who know him only as 
Professor Wilson, or as a writer. The 
real man was never got between the arms 
of a college chair, nor between the covers 
of a book. He was a character rather 
than a thinker; a great, handsome, 
healthy, whole-hearted, generous, heroic 
soul; a natural noble; one of whom 








dd 


hh 
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dine his life, and the good stories of 
n, and his works too-—we may imagine 
ishna as saving to Arjoon, ** He my 
vant is dear unto me who is free from 
nity, the friend of all nature; he is my 
oved of whom mankind are not afraid, 
| who of mankind ts not afraid.” Prob 
vy they alone who saw Christopher 
forth amid these lakes and mountains 
* More than 
person,” wrote Harriet Martineau, 
ias said that Wilson reminded them of 


er really saw him at all. 


first man Adam, so full was his large 
une of vitality, force, and sentience 
tiis tread seemed to shake the vround, 
d his glance to pierce through stone 
ills: and as for his voice, there was no 
it that could stand before it. In his 
curs of emotion he swept away all hearts 
vhithersoever he would. Not less strik 
was it to see him in a mood of repose, 
is he was seen when steering the packet 
oat that used to pass between Bowness 
unud Ambleside before the steamers were 
put upon the lake. Sitting motionless, 
with his hand upon the tiller, in the pres 
ence of journeymen and market-women, 
his eye apparently looking beyond every 
thing into nothing, and his mouth closed 
above his beard, as if he meant never to 
speak again, he was quite as impressive 
and immortal an image as he could have 
been to the students of his moral philoso 
pliy class, or to the comrades of his jovial 
hours. He was known, and with rever 
ence and affection, beside the trout stream 
and the mountain tarn, and amidst the 
deep gloom of Elleray, where he could 
not bring himself to let a sprig be lopped 
that his wife had loved. Every old boat 
man and young angler, every hoary shep 
herd and primitive dame, among the hills 
of the district, knew him and enjoyed his 
presence. He made others happy by be 
ing intensely happy himself, when his 
brighter moods were on him: and when 
he was mournful, no one desired to be 
gay. He has gone with his joy and his 
erief: and the region is so much darker in 
Miss Martineau be 
came a poet whenever she wrote about the 


a thousand eyes.” 


professor, whose health she drank in the } 


first spring breath, and pledged him in the 
sparkling thunder-shower.  ‘* Blessings 
above all on Christopher North!” she ex 


claims again; ‘‘we can not but wonder 


whether he ever cast a thought upon such 
as we are when breasting the breeze on 
the moors, or pressing up the mount 


ain-side, or watching beside the trout 
stream. ... Whether he is now conscious 
of the faet or not, his spirit has come 
many a time, while his tired body slept, 
and Opel d our prison doors, and led us a 
long flight over mountain and moor, lake 
and lea, and dropped us again in our beds, 
refreshed and soothed, to dream, at least, 
of having felt the long-lost sensation of 
health once more.” 

Elleray Cottage, with its ‘* several roofs 
shelving away there in the lustre of love 
liest lichens, each roof with its own assort 
ment of doves and pigeons preening their 
pinions in the morning pleasaunce,” 1 
mains, and over it the tutelary syea 
more—that sveamore of which Christo 
pher wrote, °** Never in this well-wooded 
world, not even in the days of the Druids, 
could there have been such another tree: 
it would be easier to suppose two Shaks 
peares, ” Here Wilson passed the eight 
brightest vears of his life; to this spot he 
brought his bride for the never-waning 
honey-moon; and though the loss of his 
little fortune by the dishonesty of an un 
cle compelled him to leave this cottage 
(1815), enough was won back when eight 
years later he was able to take up his sum 
mer quarters here again. ‘He was in 
a position,” writes his daughter, ** once 
more to take up his summer quarters in 
his beautiful villa of Elleray, the place 
which he loved above all others On earth: 
and in the summer of 1823 we find him 
there, with his wife and children again 
under the old roof-tree.” ** Ile was in the 
habit of sauntering the whole day long 
among the woods and walks of Elleray.” 
In one of those fond letters of his to his 
wife, which hardly bear printing, he says 
“The country now is in perfect beauty ; 
and I think of one who has been a kind 
and affectionate and good wife to me, at 
all hours. If 1 do not, may the beauty of 
nature pass away frommy eves!” It was 
vears after when Jane passed away, and 
sure enough with her the beauty of El 
leray. Sadly.” writes the daughter, 
‘comes the confession from his lips of the 
dreariness which fell upon him at Elleray, 
a place at one time as enjovable as para 
dise.” He tried to 
when he slept at the 
silence and loneliness of the night to him 
He went off, and 


go there again, but 
| 


sowness hotel **the 


were not to be borne.” 
saw Elleray no more. 
Christopher North, in the history of the 


Lakes, occupies the place of a Prospero; 










































































































































be 
ROBERT S THEY 
i}] that this region has known in the way 
of paveants and revels 1s associated with 








his wand 











that which oceurred on the occasion when 




















the guests of Mr. Bolton, a merchant, at 
Hall Windermere. The 

threw his house open to all the literary men 
Wordsworth. Wilson, 





Storrs on host 











Southey 


, and the 




















rest—and they staid there night and day 
It would have been difficult,” says Lock 
hart, ‘*to say which star in the constella 





with the brightest or the 
There 


ningled with as gay flashings of court 


On shone 





soltt 
was * high discourse,’ in 











est light 











Tel 








ly wit as ever Canning displayed; and a 
plentiful allowance on all sides of those 
transient pleasantries in which the 











airy, 





faney of poets, however wise and gvrave, 





delights to run riot when they are sure 


not to be 




















misunderstood. There were 























beautiful and accomplished women to 
adorn and enjoy this cirele. The wea 
ther was as Elysian as the scenery. There 
were brilliant eavaleades through the 








woods 1h) 





mornings, 





the and delicious 
boatings on the lake by moonlight; and 
the Professor Wilson (‘the Ad 


miral of Lakes,’ 














last day 








the 





as Canning called 
him) presided over one of the most splen 
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Of these the most notable was 


Sir Walter Seott and Canning came to be 


MAGAZINE. 


did regattas that 
ed Windermere. Perhaps thi 
were not fewer than fifty bar, 


ever 


enlive 


following in the professor's ra 
ant procession when it paused 
the point of Storrs to admit i 
the place of honor the vessel t 
earried kind and happy Mr. B 
ton and his The th 
bards of the Lakes led the che: 


that hailed Seott and Canning 


ruests. 


and musie and sunshine, flacs 
streamers, and gay dresses, 
merry hum of voices and t) 


rapid splashing of innumeralb 
oars, made upa dazzling mixtua 
of sensations as the flotilla wour 
its way among the richly foliag 
islands, and along bays and prot 
ontories peopled with enthusias 
tic spectators.” 

* There mants 
earth in those days.” 


were on. thi 
Such wa 
our not very original but sincer 
remark as we drove on through 
deep and shady roads toward 


Troutbeck. ** Yes.” broke in 


our driver: ‘the lived ove 
there,” pointing with his whip 
“Who?” we asked. ‘The giant.” said 


the driver, with a look of surprise. 


Le 
was a taciturn driver, silent as a Trap 
pist; this was his first venture, and, with 
a view to encourage it, I said, ** Oh yes, 
We were all ex 
pectation, but the driver had no more t 
‘* Let’s what was his 


“Hugh Hird.” **He 


tremendous fellow, wasn't he 7” 


of course, the giant 


sav. see, 


j name, 
driver 7” Was a 
** Could 
lift as much as ten men, and eat a whole 
sheep.” That was all we could get out 
of our driver concerning the Troutbeck 
wiant. Miss Martineau’s account of him 
is as follows: ‘Tradition tells of a giant, 
‘a man of amazing strength,’ who lived 
in Troutbeck Park, in the time of Henry 
IV. He begged from house to house till 
he eame there, but finding an 


empty 
dwelling, he took possession. 


This house 
had been forfeited to the crown, and was 
of so little value that he remained for a 
time undisturbed. At last a tenant was 
found, and came to take possession; but 
the giant, who was * quite uncivilized, and 
knew no law but strength,’ prevented him. 
Upon this he was sent to London, where 
he so pleased the king by his feats of 
strength that he was promised anything 
he might ask for. His petition was the 
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ise in Troutbeck, the paddock behind it 
get peat for fuel, and liberty to cut 
“lL in Troutbeck Park. It is said the 
ig asked him what he lived upon, and 
s reply was, ‘Thick pottage and milk, 
it a mouse might walk upon dry-shod, 
breakfast, and the sunny side of a 
edder to his dinner when he could get 
i. e., the whole of the wether). His 
ther lived with him, and they toiled 
these hill-sides, making a livelihood 
hiefly by cutting and burning the com 
ion brackens, from which they obtained 
. residue which was used in the 
nanufacture of soap. Their graves 
re said to be discernible near the 
id ‘hog-house.’ This was the es 
tate afterward given by Charles I. 
to Huddlestone Phillipson for his 
rvices in the civil wars.” 

Although there appears to be no 
loubt that some man of enormous 
stature and strength dwelt at Trout 
eck, it is not improbable that the 
tradition has gathered something 
here and there—a bit from the pow 
erful Phillipson (Robin the Devil), 
who possessed the place, and a bit 
from the prehistoric monument at 
Penrith, ealled the Giant's Grave. 
Among other traditions about Hugh 
Hird, one relates that alone with 
his bow and arrows he drove back 
a party of Seoteh marauders. — It 
may be remembered, also, that in 
the time of Henry IV. there was a 
wide-spread belief in formidable 
forest phantoms of the Gros Veneur 
order, which were generally called | 
Hugh or Hugo, after the spectre of 
Hugh Capet in France. 

The people in Westmoreland and 
Cumberland are very fond of athletic ex 
ercises, and extraordinary powers are still 
sometimes developed among them. Dur 
ing the long life of Wordsworth in this 
region there was one man more famous 
among the common folk than he, namely, 
Ben Wells, for fifty years dancing master 
and fiddler to the country people of Cum 
berland. Ben was the kind of man who 
in a more primitive time gave country 
folk their legends. The instrument being 
changed, Ben might have been the origi- 
nal of the boy in ‘‘A mery Geste of the 
Frere and the Boye,” who hada magic pipe: 


“All that may the pipe here 
Shall not themselfe stere, 
But laugh and lepe about.” 





He not only made cows and milkmaids 


dance, but so wrought on a friar that he 
capered until bit by bit he lost 


Mr. Craig Gibson, F.S.A., has written 
(1869) alyric about Ben Wells, in the Cum 
berland dialect, and in a note says: ‘* The 
last time [ met with him was about twenty 
vears ago, in the bar parlor of an inn in 
the southern part of the Lake district, 
where the strains of his fiddle, produced 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


at my request, caused such excitement 
that a general and very uproarious dance 
(of males only) set in, and was kept up 
with such energy that, the space being 
confined, the furniture was seriously dam 
aged, and Ben was at last ejected by the 
landlady, as the readiest—indeed, the only 

method of putting a stop to the riot. He 
was light, muscular, and springy, and in 
his earlier years wonderfully swift of foot, 
so much so that the late Dr. Johnstone 
of Cockermouth told me that he once (at 
Seale Hill) saw him, without any assist 
ance, run down and capture a wild rab 
bit—a proof of activity rarely paral 
leled.” I quote two verses of Mr. Gib 


son's poem, which may be read as the 























ISAAC 


WALKER 


fleetions of 


an old Cumbrian on the 
tiddler’s death 

Ben Wales's fiddle many a neet 

G vee] | springs to t’ heaviest heels, 
For few et | | leet 

When B s k up his | tenin’ re 
Wid « ) ro i ’ { veel 

Sw Vv he'd mak’ fwoke keav an’ prane 
An’ n end match t’ slv fiddle-squeal 

\t ald Kiss iP ot) cushio ne 
] ke’s wavs turn diff nt, t’ lang t’ n 

A wl ne sen, W ‘ STOW Wrang 
We re al ol owe Tine > CATE 

For |} I an teu tea r sang 
An’ now id varra lastir ‘ 

I H wes On i! fails 
Al ! G nun’ an? que 

Few last sa weel as oald Ben Wales.” 


I'he 3 ince is, I believe, peeuliar to this 

ict the f hing dance of a rural ball 

) olt A voung man, « urving a cushion, 

paces round the room in time to the appropriate 

selec a girl, lavs the cushion at her feet, and 

cneel upon it and kiss, the fiddler making an 

extraordinary squeal during the operation. The girl 

ves the cushion to another voung man, who 

s ind leaves he free to “link” 

the firs md march round the room This is 

\ ill the whole party is brought in. when 

they form a circle, and * kiss out” in the same 

\ times varving it by the kissers sitting 

on tw s, back to back, in the middle of the 
ng, and kissing ov 


or er their shoulders—a trving pro 
Gibson) to bashful youth of either sex 


cess (adds Mi 
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Christopher North and | 
Quincey were fond of ** the o 
Laker” Ritson, who was suc] 
De Quine 
used to take long walks wi 
him, and Non 
several contended wi 


famous wrestler. 


Christopher 
times 
him. Intheir wrestling mate 
es Ritson threw Wilson twik 
out of three falls, 
that he found 
bad “un to hek”; but in runnin 
Christopher beat him, and 


confessit 


him ‘‘a var 


jumping could manage twely 
vards in three leaps, with 

hand 
While Ritson eould only man 


heavy stone in- each 
age eleven and three-quarters 

The Grasmere sports are sti 
kept up, but the last youth wh 
gained much celebrity at then 
came to a sad end. Jonathan 
Park twenty-thr 
vears of age when he took thi 


was about 
first prize for the mountain rac 
at Grasmere—£25, as I heard 
but it would seem to have sad 
ly demoralized him. He went 

upon a long spree, and two days 
after his prize was won, in August, 1874 
he either drowned himself or was drowned 
in Windermere. 

After the Giant comes Jacek, too clever 
for his Hugeness: the small man of skill 
eats less, accomplishes more; and evolu 
tion 


soes on from the big to the little 
The **hog-house”’ where the giant rests 
may have given his name to Hogarth, 


whose ancestors resided in Troutbeek vil 
lage. “The uncle of that great artist re 
sided here, and was famous in the neigh 
borhood for his songs. These were satir 
ical, humorous, and generally about his 
neighbors. The house of Hogarth’s fa 
ther is still standing in the village, and 
near it two old trees he is said to hav« 
planted. It is a dwelling not mean, but 
uniquely commonplace there ; for thi 
houses of Troutbeek are rather striking, 
having many gables, and pretty porticoes 
made of The house where 
the Hogarths would have lived, if such 
things were arranged with reference to 


slate-stone. 


the fitness of things as seen by later gen 
erations, is that: of Mr. George Browne, 
whose wife, in his absence, most kindly 
and intelligently told us the history of 
the quaint old furniture with which the 
house is filled. This charming cottage, 














| its chimneys transformed into ivy 
ers, and its walls set with Queen Anne 
dows framed in climbing-roses and 
yrning glories, would drive a London 
Raphaelist ‘‘mad with sweet desire.” 
Mr. Browne is also an amateur work 
in wood, and his imitations of ancient 
inets and chests are such as might 
sily deeeive one not familiar with old 
rniture. This, however, is not his busi 
ss, and the visitor’s hungry eye must 
iin itself to love these art-flowers, and 
ive them on their stem. 
\ little beyond this we went to seek 
t an ancient inn, which bore the name 
‘The Mortal Man,” and which was 
iid to have a curious old sign, 
epresenting two men, one fat and 
olly, the other haggard, with an 
beneath. 
When we reached the little inn, 
owever, it was only to discover 


ppropriate  quatrain 


at the sign had long ago disap- 

ired. We found a better trea- 

ive in mine host of ‘* The Mortal 
Man,” as solid, sensible, and hon- 
est a specimen of a Westmoreland 
yeoman as one could imagine. 
[saae Walker (such was his name) 
cnew well what would be the value 
of the sign if he could get it, and 
he had preserved with the utmost 
care every antique thing about the 
house, such as an oak cupboard 
three hundred years old at least) 
in the wall, and some letters on 
the outside wall, with date, ‘‘ I. C., 
1689.” The initials are those of 
Isaac Cookson, and Isaac Walk 
er’s mother was a Cookson. He 
also rep sated to us the correct ver 
sion of the lines which were on 
the sign from which the inn de 
rived its name: 

“Thou Mortal Man, that lives on bread, 
What is’t that makes thy nose so red ?-- 
Thou silly ass, that looks so pale, 

It is by drinking Sally Birkett’s ale.” 

Having enjoyed the fresh eggs, home- 

made bread, glasses of cream, pure butter, 
which excellent Mrs. Walker prepared for 
us, we sat down together outside the door, 
and while the Abbé was quietly abducting 
Isaac’s portrait, I listened to his delightful 
talk about the neighborhood. ‘'It’s an old 
Troutbeck riddle for strangers that, small 
as the village seems, it has three hundred 
bulls, constables, and bridges. The town- 
ship was divided into three parts, called 
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‘hundreds,’ and each had a constable, a 
bull, and a bridge But old thines go 
We haven't any ghosts nowadays—Trout 
beck railway station's too near. I ean re 
member when a boy would run fit to break 
his neck past an old lime-kiln near this 
b cause of a ghost somebody murder d 
there by being thrown intothe kiln. But 
there are very few superstitions among us 
now; and the fewer the better.” Just here 
Mrs. Walker came holding triumphantly 
in her hand the largest egg that hen ever 
laid—a double egg, which weighed nearly 


a pound. ‘It's Becky's egg,” said she. 
Whereupon Isaac laughed till his sides 
shook. ‘* You see,” he explained, ** there 


KITCHEN OF “ THE MORTAL MAN 


was a deal ado about that chicken. The 
old hen got killed—or something happen 
ed—and my wife took that half-hatched 
ego, and carried it about in her bosom, 
and slept with it, and got to love it before 
it was born. She says, ‘If it’s a cock, it’s 
name shall be Jacob, and if it’s a hen, it 
shall be Rebekah.’ And so Rebekah it is, 
and she’s paid for all that pains by laying 
fine eggs. until now she’s laid this big 
one.” 

Wordsworth, thou shouldst have lived 
to see this hour! So I mentally exclaim 
ed, then said to Isaac Walker, ‘‘ The poet 
Wordsworth would have made a poem 
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about your wife carrying about that egg | ly and familiarly, and I had a warm :; 
so tenderly fection for him. He liked to be out- 
doors whenever he could. Sometimes 
ticipation of the effect his words would | was picking up things to look at the 
have on me, **I dare say he would; he! and then he was talking to things in 
Was a great man for taking notice of lit- | very queer way. 
tle things 


“Ah!” said he, without the least an 


I can see him now, f 
lowing a bumble-bee all over the garde: 
“Then you have read Wordsworth’s | he puts his hands behind him this way, a 
poems ?” [ inquired. then bends over toward the bee, and wl 

‘Not so much that, but when I was a] ever it went he 
lad [ lived with him.” like it 


‘Lived with him!” 


followed, making a noiss 
* Boom-oom-oom-oom.’ > Isa: 
imitated the action and the sound perfect 
ly, but said he could never get the be 
well remembered time for me. I was put | sound so well as Mr. Wordsworth had it 
out to service in a family at Ambleside, | ** He would stick to that bee long 
and when my master and mistress wanted | long, until it went 
to travel away in foreign countries, they 


Ay, for some time, and it is a very 


and 
away; you might 

away and come back, and still you woul 
asked Mr. Wordsworth to take me, just to | see him striding after that bee, with his 
keep me out of mischief. So [staid in his} mouth down toward. it, 


and hear his 
service at Rydal about a year.” 


*Boom-oom-oom.’ But there was noth 
[ need not give the questions that now | ing he didn’t take notice of. I don't 
fell thick and fast on old Isaac Walker. | member so well 


Theexamination had the following results: come and see | 
‘Mr. Wordsworth was a_plain-looking | 


it 
his friends who used to 
iim; the one I remembe: 
most was Mr. Hartley Coleridge, who was 
man, with thin face and large features, es- | a little fellow—carried his head on on 
pecially a pretty big nose. He lived very | side. I remember well Professor Wilson 
plainly. He had not a bit of pride, and 


| he was a splendid man, very active and 


would talk familiarly but gravely with | strong. ‘The Mortal Man’ was his favo 
servants. He used to talk with me kind- | ite inn over here; but that was before my 


LAKE-SIDE. 
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FELICIA 


time. Iwas sorry to leave Rydal Mount 


vhen the time came.” 

Proud to have been the first that ever 
surst into this little tarn of Wordsworth 
an reminiscence in Troutbeck Valley, we 
et out for Ambleside. The road along 
vhich we move so merrily, listening to 
the voice of bird or water-fall, is in that 
valley wherein the Britons took refuge 
from the Romans when these were build 
ing their great road from Kendal to Pen- 
rith along the ridge of Troutbeck Hills. 
Where those conquerors left serfs in their 
Saxon huts there is now a remarkably 
happy community ; and all the wars of 
Cwsar have hardly so large a place in 
their traditions as a certain famous con- 
test between a Troutbeek bull and an Or- 
rest Head bull. Josiah Brown of the lat- 
ter place had a tremendous bull, and some 
man at Troutbeck had another: and there 
was so much brag on each side that it was 


HEMANS 





agreed to have a fight between the ani 
mals. The terms were that the winner 
should have the fallen animal, and that 
they were to meet half way between the 
two places. It was a tremendous battle 
The whole country for many miles around 
gathered, and Josiah came riding on the 
back of his monster. The Troutbeck bull 
was prodigious, and fought furiously; the 
struggle was like hills hurled against each 
other, and shook the earth. Finally, the 
Troutbeck animal fell, and Josiah Brown, 
having presented it to the poor of Trout 
beck, rode back on his victorious bull to 
Orrest Head. It is safe to say that Rome 
in her palmiest days never had such a com 
bat as that. 

I must own to an emotion of deep de- 
licht at the first sight of Dovenest It was 
not because, as it nestled amid the trees on 
a gentle slope of the hill, it seemed the 
very cottage of which Moore sang, 



































































































her writings have declined in value. 


Bu 
there ar 


regions of experience where lit 

















emotion No criticism can demonstrate 
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existence the facets of human 





















































and the sweet playmates, and the long-lost 
realm of childhood’s sunshine. What ean 
art do better than to raise the happiest emo 
tions? What can I read on the page of 
of Wordsworth, or Tennyson, 
which can set all these birds and flow- 
ers and laden bees around Dovenest sing- 
ing the songs that evoke from the shad- 
owy past sweet loving faces of those who 
sang them to me in life’s rosy morning 
time ? 























Goethe, 



























































































































































‘But what awak’st thou in the heart, O spring— 
Th iman heart, with all its dreams and s - 
Thou that giv’st back so many a buried thin 
Restorer of forgotten harmonies ? 
Fresh songs and scents break forth where’er thou 
art— 
What wak’st thou in the heart? 
‘Too much, oh, there too much! We know not 
wel] 
Wh fo it should be thus; but, roused by 
thee 
What fond strange vearnings from the soul's 
deep cell 
Gush for the faces we no more shall see! 
How are we haunted in the wind’s low tone 
By voices that are gone! 
* Looks of familiar love that never more, 
Never on earth, our aching eves shall greet, 
Past words of welcome to our household door, 
And vanished smiles and sounds of parted feet: 
Spring ‘mid the murmurs of thy flowering trees, 








Why, why reviv’st thou these?” 











So sang she; and now she is blended with | 
the spring-tide breath which has called | 
up around Dovenest the ‘* fairy-peopled 
world of flowers,” vhich here made for | 
her the fairest days of her life. 

It was just such a beautiful summer 
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I s t res pea to found in the work 
| irt that is humble might hope for it here ;” 
| but it was because sometime Dovenes 
gave shelter and repose to Felicia He 
mans, at a time when hard events seem 
ed to be rechristening her Infelicia. 
know that it has long been out of fash 
ion to admire Mrs. Hemans, or even t 
read her poems; and one must admit tha 
it is before a higher literary canon tha 


erary taste blends with memories of past 


na- 
ture I have heard a learned symphony 
that left me critical, approving, cold; then 


j 


i, | evening as this, fifty years ago, as 
write these words, that the lovely la 
still a girl after thirty-six summers (n 
brief, alas! than the winters), step 
into the door at Rydal Mount, and 
ceived her cordial greeting from the gr 
poet 


t 


I 
whose power she was among 
“My nervous fear 
the idea of presenting myself alone 
Mr. Wordsworth grew upon me so r 
idly that it was more than seven bef 
I took courage to leave the inn. I ha 
indeed, little cause for such trepidatio 
.| IT was driven to a lovely cottage -1i 
building, almost hidden by a_ profusi: 
- | of roses and ivy; 


)| first to recognize. 
{ 
t 
t 


and a most benigna 
old man greeted me in the porch; t] 


heard a child singing with reedy voice | was Mr. Wordsworth himself; and wh« 
some little song familiar in early days, I tell you that, having rather a larg 
which quickened the pulse and started | party of visitors in the house, he k 
tears to the eyes: green fields were in it, | me to a room apart from them, a 


brought in his family by degrees, I a 
| sure that little trait will give you an id 
of the considerate kindness which yo 
will both like and appreciate. In ha 
an hour I felt myself as much at ea 
with him as I had been with Sir Walter 
in half a day. I laughed to find myselt 
saying, on the oceasion of some little do 
mestic occurrence, ‘ Mr. Wordsworth, hoy 
could you be so giddy? He has und 
niably a lurking love of mischief, and 
would not, I think, be half so safely trust 
ed with the tied-up bag of winds as Mi 
—— insisted that Dr. Channing might bi 
There is an almost patriarchal simplicity 
an absence of all pretension, about him 
which I know you would like; all is free 
unstudied—* the river winding at its own 
sweet will’; in his manner and conver 
sation there is more of impulse about 
them than I had expected, but in other 
respects I see much that I should have 
looked for in the poet of meditative life; 
frequently his head droops, his eyes half 
close, and he seems buried in quiet depths 
of thought. I have passed a delightful 
morning to-day in walking with him 
about his own richly shaded grounds, 
and hearing him speak of the old Eng 
lish writers, particularly Spenser, whom 
he loves, as hé himself expresses it, for 
| his ‘earnestness and devotedness.’” A 
few days later she is established as a guest 
at Wordsworth’s house, and finds that the 
poet's ‘‘gentle and affectionate playful 
ness in the intercourse with all the mem- 
bers of his family would of itself suffi- 
ciently refute Moore's theory in the Life 


Ss 
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Byron with regard to the unfitness of 

nius for domestic happiness.” It was 
to her that Wordsworth warmly repudi 
ited the said theory “Tt is not,” he said, 

because they possess genius that they 
make unhappy homes, but because they 
do not possess genius enough: a higher 
rder of mind would enable them to see 
and feel all the beauty of domestic ties.” 
Poor lady! she was then parted from 
her husband forever, but assuredly not 


through her inability to make and enjoy 
a beautiful home. 

Some of the glimpses which Mrs. He- 
mans has enabled us to take into Rydal 
Mount in those days are charming enough. 


‘Imagine, my dear, a bridal present made 
by Mr. Wordsworth to a young lady in 
whom he is much interested—a_ poet's 
daughter too! You will be thinking of 
a brooch in the shape of a lyre, or a but 
terfly-shaped aigrette, or a forget-me-not 
ring, or some such small gear: nothing 
of the sort, but a good, handsome, sub- 
stantial, useful-looking pair of scales to 
hang up in her store-room! ‘For you 
must be aware, my dear Mrs. Hemans,’ 
said he to me, very gravely, ‘how neces- 
sary it is occasionally for every lady to 


see things weighed herself... Poveretta 
me! 1 looked as good as I could, and 
happily for me the poetic eves are not 
very clear-sighted, so that I beheve no 
suspicion de rogatory to my notability of 
character has yet flashed upon the mas 
ter’s mind; indeed, I told him that I look 
ed upon the scales as particularly grace 
ful things, and had great thoughts of hav 
ing my picture taken with a pair in my 
hand.” She tried to get Wordsworth to 
like Goethe: but he said ‘t Goethe’s writ 
ings can not live, because they are not 
holy.” ‘'T found that he had unfortu 
nately adopted this opinion from an at- 
tempt to read Wilhelm Meister, which 
had inspired him with irrepressible dis 
gust. However, I shall try to bring him 
into a better way of thinking, if only 
out of my own deep love for what has 
been to me a source of intellectual Joy, so 
cheering and elevated.’ * 


* The attempt was unsuccessful. Three vears 
later Emerson found Wordsworth still abusing W7/ 
helm Meistei “ He had never gone farther than the 


first part; so disgusted was he that he threw the 
book across the room.’’ Emerson pleaded for the 
better parts of the book, “ and he courteously prom- 


ised to look at it again.” 


ae RE eee 








‘Hea 3 t us } 
al | 5 0 ! = g to ¢ S¢ 
| oy ¢ boy 
B hehe vht, and whence it flows 
He tin his jo 
The t wl ulv farthe from tl East 
Mus , l is Nature’s priest 
\ V Vision splendid 
Is on his way attended 
At g he man ype ives it die awav, 
An Tice to the lig of common dav.’ 
—W orpswontt 
‘It is but little we can do for each othe: We 
iccompany the vouth with sympathy and manifold 
ld savings of the wise to the gate of the arena, but 
t is certain that not by strength of ours, or by the 
old savings, but only on strength of his own, un 
known to us or to any, he must stand or fall.”’—Ew 


ERSON 
a | )' YES it look well, father ?” 
** What, child ?” 

‘* Does this look well 2?” 

William Douglas stopped playing for a 
moment, and turned his head toward the 
speaker, who, standing on a ladder, bent 
herself to one side, in order that he micht 
see the wreath of evergreen, studded with 
cones, Which she had hung on the wall 
over one of the small arched windows 

‘It is too compact, Anne, too heavy. 
There should be sprays falling from it here 
and there, like a real vine. The greenery, 
dear, should be either growing naturally 
upward or twining; large branches stand 
ing in the corners like trees, or climbing 
vines. Stars, stiff circles, and set shapes 
should be avoided. That wreath looks as 
though it had been planed by a carpenter.” 

** Miss Lois made it.” 

Ah,” said William Douglas, some- 
thing which made you think of a smile, 
although no smile was there, passing over 
his face, ‘‘it looks like her work; it will 
last a long time. And there will be no 
need to remove it for Ash-Wednesday, 
Anne; there is nothing joyous about it.” 

‘I did not notice that it was ugly,” 
said the girl, trying in her bent posture to 
look at the wreath, and bringing one eye 
and a portion of anxious forehead to bear 
upon it. 

‘*That is because Miss Lois made it,” 
replied William Douglas, returning to his 
music, 

Anne, standing straight again, surveyed 
the garland in silence. 


Then she changed 
its position once or twice, studying the ef- 
fect. 


Her figure, poised on the round of 
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the ladder, high in the air, was, altho 
unsupported, firm. With her arms ra 
above her head in a position which 
women could have endured for more t 

a moment, she appeared as unconcer) 
and strong, and sure of her footing 
though she had standing on 
There was vigor about her 
elasticity, combined unexpectedly 

the soft curves and dimples of a ch 
Viewed from the floor, this was a yo 
Diana, or a Greek maiden, as we imag 
Greek maidens to have been. The row 
ed arms, visible through the close sleey 
of the dark woollen dress, the fine 
moulded wrists below the heavy wreat] 
the lithe, natural waist, all belonged to 
young But when Anne Dou 
las came down from her height, and tur 
ed toward you, the idea vanished. Her 
was no goddess, no Greek; only an Ameri 
ean girl, with a skin like a peach. Ani 
Douglas's violet-blue, wid 
She had not yet learn 
ed that there was any reason why she 
should not look at everything with tli 
calm of childhood. Equally 
like a child was the unconsciousness of 
her mouth, but the full lips were exqui 
sitely curved. Her brown hair was braid 
ed in a heavy knot at the back of her 
head; but little rings and roughened curly 
ends stood up around her forehead and 
on her temples, as though defying re 
straint. This unwritten face, with its di 
rect gaze, so far neutralized the effect of 
the Diana-like form that the girl missed 
beauty on both sides. The usual ideal of 
pretty, unformed maidenhood 
was not realized, and yet Anne Douglas's 
face was more like what is called a baby 
face than that of any other girl on the 
island. The adjective generally applied 
to her was *‘ big.” This big, soft-cheeked 
girl now stood irresolutely looking at the 
condemned wreath. 

The sun was setting, and poured a flood 
of clear yellow light through the little 
west windows; the man at the organ was 
playing a sober, steadfast German choral, 
without exultation, yet full of a resolute 
purpose which defied even death and the 
grave, Out through the eastern windows 
stretched the frozen straits, the snow-cov- 
ered islands, and below rang out the bugle. 
‘Tt will be dark in a few moments,” said 
Anne to herself; ‘I will do it anyway.” 


been 
floor. 


oddess. 


eves 
open, and frank. 


were 


directness 


slender, 














ie moved the ladder aeross to the 
cel, mounted to its top again, and 
d the wreath directly over the altar, 
eting it deftly with the numerous 
lines of delicate wreathing woven on 
ul-like green lace-work which hung 
waiting for their key-stone—a place 
onor Which the condemned wreath 
to fill. It now crowned the whole 
little house of God was but an upper 
uber, roughly finished and barren; its 
treasure Was a small organ, a gift 
na father whose daughter, a stranger 
n the South, had died upon the island, 
esting that her memorial might be 
e rather than a cold stone. William 
igias had superintended the unpacking 
placing of this gift. and loved it al 
st as though it had been his own ehild. 
leed, it Was a child, a musical child—one 
10 comprehended his varying moods 
en no one else did, not even Anne. 
It makes no difference now,” said 
nne, aloud, carrying the ladder toward 
door; ‘‘it is done and ended. Here 
s the ladder, Jones, and please keep up 
e fires all night, unless you wish to see 
is frozen stitf to-morrow.” 
\ man in common soldier's uniform 


touched his cap and took the ladder. 


\nne went back. ‘‘ Now for one final 
ook, father,” she said, ‘‘and then we 
must go home; the children will be wait 
ing.” 

William Douglas played a few more 
soft strains, and turned around. ‘* Well, 
child,” he said, stroking his thin gray 
beard with an irresolute motion habitual 
with him, and looking at the small per 
spective of the chapel with critical gaze, 
“so you have put Miss Lois’s wreath up 
there 2?” 

‘Yes; it is the only thing she had time 
to make, and she took so much pains with 
it | could not bear to have her disappoint 
ed. It will not be much noticed.” 

** Yes, it will.” 

‘IT am sorry, then; but it can not be 
moved, And to tell the truth, father, al- 
though I suppose you will laugh at me, J 
think it looks well.” 

‘It looks better than anything else in 
the room, and crowns the whole,” said 
Douglas, rising and = standing by his 
daughter's side. ‘‘It was a stroke of 
genius to place it there, Anne.” 

‘Was it ?” said the girl, her face flush 
ing with pleasure. ‘* But I was thinking 
only of Miss Lois.” 
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‘Tam afraid you were,” said Douglas, 
with his shadowy smile. 

The rough walls and beams of the chap 
el were decorated with fine spray-like lines 
of evergreen, all pointing toward the chan 
cel; there was not a solid spot upon W hich 
the eve could rest, no upright branches in 
the corners, no massed bunches over the 
windows, no stars of Bethlehem, anchors, 
r nonde script Greek letters: the whele 
chapel was simply outlined in light fea 


thery lines of green, which reached the 
chancel, entered it, plaved about its walls, 
and finally came together under the one 
massive wreath whose even cirele and 
thick foliage held them all firmly in place, 
and ended their wanderings in a restful 
quiet strength W hile the two stood gaz 
ing, the lemon-colored light faded, and al 
most immediately it was night; the red 
vlow shining out under the doors of the 
large stoves alone illuminated the room, 
which grew into a shadowy place, the 
aromatic fragrance of the evergreens fill 
ing the warm air pungently, more percep- 
tible, as fragrance always is, in the dark 
ness. William Douglas turned to the 
organ again, and began playing the musie 
of an old vigil. 

‘The bugle sounded long ago, father,” 
said Anne. ‘‘It is quite dark now, and 
very cold; I know by the crackling noise 
the men’s feet make across the parade- 
ground.” 

But the father plaved on. ‘‘Come 
here, daughter,” he said; ‘* listen to this 
Waiting, watching, praying music. Do 
you not see the old monks in the cloisters 
telling the hours through the long night, 
waiting for the dawn, the dawn of Christ 
mas? Look around you; see this dim 
chapel, the air filled with fragrance like in 
eense. These far-off chords, now; might 
they not be the angels, singing over the 
parapet of heaven ?” 

Anne stood by her father’s side, and list- 
jened. ‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘I can imagine 
it. And yet I could imagine it a great 
deal better if I did not know where every 
bench was, and every darn in the chancel 
carpet, and every mended pane in the win- 
dows. Iam sorry Lam so dull, father.” 

‘*Not dull, but unawakened.” 

‘* And when shall I waken ?” pursued 


the girl, accustomed to carrying on long 


conversations with this dreaming father, 
whom she loved devotedly. 

**God knows! May He be with you at 

| your wakening!” 
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‘Tl would rather have you, father; that 
But lam 
very often wicked, I think,” she added, 


remorsefully 


is, if it is not wicked to say so. 


William: Douglas smiled, closed the or 
gan, and, throwing his arm around his 
tall vounge daughter, walked with her 
down the aisle toward the door 

‘But you have forgotten your cloak,” 
said Anne running back to get it Shi 
clasped it carefully around his throat, 
drew the peaked hood over his head, and 
fastened it with straps of deer’s hide. Her 
own Tur ¢ loak and cap were already On, 
and thus enve lop d, the two deseended the 
dark stairs, crossed the imner parad 
eround, passed under the iron arch, and 
made their way down the long sloping 
path, cut in the cliff-side, which led from 
the little fort on the height to the village 
below The thermometer outside the 
commandant’s door showed a temperature 
several degrees below zero: the dry old 
snow that covered the ground was hard 
ened into ice on the top, so that -boys 
walked on its crust above the fences. 
Overhead the stars glittered keenly, like 
the sharp edges of Damascus blades, and 
the white expanse of the ice-fields below 
gave out a strange pallid light which was 
neither like that of sun or of moon, of 
dawn or of twilight. The little village 
showed but few signs of life as they turn 
ed into its main street; the piers were 
sheets of ice. 

Nothing wintered there; the summer 
fleets were laid up in the rivers farther 
south, where the large towns stood on the 
lower lakes The shutters of the few 
shops had been tightly closed at sunset, 
when all the inhabited houses are tightly 
closed also: inside there were curtains, 
sometimes a double set, woollen cloth, 
blankets, or skins, according to the wealth 
of the occupants Thus housed, with 
great fires burning in their dark stoves, 
and one small lamp, the store-keepers wait 
ed for custom until nine o'clock, after 
which hardly any one stirred abroad, 
unless it was some warm-blooded youth, 
who defied the elements with the only 
power which can make us forget them. 

At times, early in the evening, the door 
of one of these stores opened, and a figure 
entered through a narrow erack; for no 
islander opened a door widely it was iv 
ing too much advantage to the foe of his 
life, the weather. This figure, enveloped 
in furs or a blanket, came toward the 
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stove and warmed its hands with deli 
ation, the merchant meanwhile remain 
calmly seated; then, after some mome) 
it threw back its hood, and = disclo 
the face of perhaps an Indian, perhay 
French fisherman, perhaps an Irish soli 
from the barracks. The customer 1 
mentioned his errand, and the merel 
rising in his turn, stretched himself lik 
shaggy dow loath to leave the fire, tool 
little lamp, and prepared to go Ih quest 
the article desired, which lay, perhaps 
yond the cirele of heat, somewhere in t 
outer darkness of the dim store. It 

an understood rule that no one should as 
for nails or any kind of ironware in 
evening; it was labor enough for the m 
chant to find and handle his lighter goo 
when the cold Was so Intense. There w 
not much bargaining in the winter; pe 
ple kept their breath in their mouths 
The merchants could have made mone 
if they had had more customers or mor 
energy; as it was, however, the small pop 
ulation and the cold kept them lethai 
ically honest. 

Anne and her father turned northward 
The southern half of the little village hac 
two streets, one behind the other, and bot 
were clogged and overshadowed by the in 


regular old buildings of the once-powe1 
ful fur company. These ancient frames 
empty and desolate, rose above the low 
cottages of the islanders, sometimes thre 
and four stories in height, with the old 
pulleys and hoisting apparatus still in 
place under their peaked roofs, like gal 
lows ready for the old traders to hang 
themselves upon, if they came back and 
saw the degeneracy of the furless times. 
No one used these warehouses now, no 
one propped them up, ho one pulled them 
down; there they stood, closed and emp 
ty, their owners being but so many dis 
couraged bones under the sod; for the 
Company had dissolved to the four winds 
of heaven, leaving only far-off doubtful 
and quarrelling heirs. The little island 
could not have the buildings; neither 
could it pull them down. They were 
dogs in the manger, therefore, if the peo- 
ple had looked upon them with progress 
ive American eyes; but they did not. 
They were not progressive ; they were 
hardly American. If they had any glo 
ry, it was of that very past, the days 
when those buildings were full of life. 
There was searcely a family on the island 
that did not cherish its tradition of the 
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ry fur-trading times, when * grand 
ier” was a factor, a superintendent, a 
rk, a hunter; even a voyageur had his 
jortance, now that there were no more 
ageurs. Those were gay days, they 
they should never look upon their 
e again: unless, indeed, the past should 
ne back—a possibility which did not 
m so unlikely on the island as it does 
where, since the people were plainly 
trograding, and who knows but that 
ey might some time even catch up with 
past ¢ 
North of the piers there was only one 
eet, Which ran along the water's edge. 
(nn the land side first came the fort gar 
n, Where successive companies of sol 
diers had vainly fought the climate in an 
wricultural way, red-coats of England 
ind blue-coats of the United States, with 
much the same results of partially ripen 
ed vegetables, nipped fruits, and pallid 
flowers; for the island summer was beau- 
tiful, but too short for lusciousness. 
Hardy plants grew well, but there was 
always a persistent preference for those 
that were not hardy—like delicate beau 
ties who are loved and cherished tender- 
ly, while the strong brown maids go by 
innoticed. The officers’ wives made ecat- 
sup of the green tomatoes, and loved their 
weakling flowers for far-away home's 
sake; and as the Indians brought in ea- 
noe-loads of fine full-jacketed potatoes 
from their little farms on the mainland, 
the officers could afford to let the soldiers 
do faney-work in the government fields 
if it pleased the exiled ladies. Beyond 
the army garden was the old Agency 
house. The Agency itself had long been 
removed farther westward, following the 
retreating, dwindling tribes of the red 
men farther toward the Rocky Mount- 
ains; but the old house remained. On 
its door a brass plate was still fixed, bear- 
ing the words, ** United States Agency.” 
But it was now the home of a plain, un- 
important citizen, William Douglas. 
Anne ran up the path toward the front 
door, thinkingw of the children and the 
supper. She climbed the uneven snow- 
covered steps, turned the latch, and en- 
tered the dark hall. There was a line of 
light under the left-hand door, and tak 
ing off her fur-lined overshoes, she went 
in. The room was large; its three win- 
dows were protected by shutters, and thick 
curtains of red hue, faded but cheery; a 
great fire of logs was burning on the 
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hearth, lighting up every corner with its: 


flame and glow, and making the poor 
furniture splendid. In its radiance the 
curtains were damask, the old carpet a 
Persian -hued luxury, and the prepara 
tions for cooking an Arabian Nights’ dis 
play. Three little boys ran forward to 
meet their sister; a girl, who was basking 
in the glow of the flame, looked up lan 
guidly. They were odd children, with 
black eves, coal-black hair, dark skins, 
and bold eagle outlines. The eldest, the 
girl, was small—a strange little creature, 
with braids of black hair hanging down 
behind almost to her ankles, half-closed 
black eyes, little hands and feet, a low 
soft voice, and the grace of a young pan 
ther. The bovs were larger, handsome 
little fellows of wild aspect. In fact, al] 
four were of mixed blood, their mother 
having been a beautiful French quarter 
breed, and their father—W illiam Douglas. 

* Annet, Annet, can’t we have fried po 
tatoes for supper, and bacon 7” 

** Annet, Annet, can’t we have coffee ?” 

“Tt is a biting night, isn’t it ?” said 
Tita, coming to her sister's side and strok 
ing her cold hands gently. ‘I really 
think, Annet, that you ought to have 
something substantielle. You see J think 
of you; whereas those howling piggish 
bears think only of themselves.” 

All this she delivered in a soft, even 
voice, While Anne removed the remain- 
der of her wrappings. 

‘“T have thought of something better 
still,” said William Douglas's eldest daugh- 
ter, kissing her little sister fondly, and 
then stepping out of the last covering, and 
lifting the heap from the floor—** batter 
cakes!” 

The boys gave a shout of delight, and 
danced up and down on the hearth; Tita 
went -back to her corner and sat down, 
clasping her little brown hands around 
her ankles, like the embalmed monkeys 
of the Nile. Her corner was made by an 
old secretary and the side of the great 
chimney ; this space she had lined and 
carpeted with furs, and here she sat curl- 
ed up with her book or her bead -work 
all through the long winter, refusing 
to leave the house unless absolutely or- 
dered out by Anne, who filled the place 
of mother to these motherless little ones. 
Tita was well satisfied with the prospect 
of the batter cakes; she would probably 
eat two if Anne browned them well, and 


| they were light and tender. But as for 
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those boys. those wolf dogs, those beasts 


they would 


probably swallow dozens 


“Tf you come any nearer, Louis, I shall 
lay open the side of your head,” she an 


nounced, gently, as the boys danced too 


hermitag they, accustomed 
words 
way without any discus 


} 
Ss ibyect, 


» her decisions and her 


danced farther 


sion of the 


Tita was an excellent 
sometimes : little 


sined feet, and long braids streaming be 


playmate her mocea 


hind, formed the most exciting feature of 
their summer races; her blue cloth skirt 
up in the tops of the tallest trees, the pro 
voeative element in their summer elim) 
ing. She pallid little creature 
while they were brown; small, while thes 
were large; 


Was a 


but she domineered over them 
like a king, and wreaked a whole yvoeabu 
lary of roughest fishermen’s terms upon 
them when they displeased her. One aw 
ful vengeance she reserved as a last re 
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sort: when they had been unbearably | 


troublesome she stole into their room at 
night in her little white night-gown, with 
all her long thick black hair loose, comb 
ed over her face, and hanging down 
around her nearly to her feet. This was 
a ghostly visitation which the boys could 
not endure, for she left a lamp in the hall 
outside, so that they could dimly see her, 
and then she stood and swayed toward 
them slowly, backward and forward, with- 
out a sound, all the time coming nearer 
and nearer, until they shrieked aloud in 
terror, and Anne, hurrying to the rescue, 
found only three frightened little fellows 
cowering together in their broad bed, and 
the hairy ghost gone. 

‘* How can you do such things, Tita ?” 
she said. 

‘Tt is the only way by which I can 
keep the little devils in order,” replied 
Tita. 

‘*Do not use such words, dear.” 

‘** Mother did,” said the younger sister, 
in her soft calm voice. 

This was true, and Tita knew that 
Anne never impugned the memory of 
that mother. 

‘* Who volunteers to help ?” said Anne, 
lighting a candle in an iron candlestick, 
and opening a door. 

‘*T,” said Louis. 

**T,” said Gabriel. 

‘*Me too,” said little André. 

They followed her, hopping along to- 
gether, with arms interlinked, while her 
candle shed a light on the bare walls and 
floors of the rooms through which they 
passed, a series of little apartments, empty 
and desolate, at the end of which was the 
kitchen, inhabited in the daytime by an 
Irishwoman, a soldier’s wife, who came 
in the morning before breakfast, and 
went home at dusk, the only servant 
William Douglas’s fast-thinning purse 
could afford. Anne might have had her 
kitchen nearer what Miss Lois called the 
‘*keeping-room”; any one of the five 
in the series would have answered the 
purpose as well as the one she had cho- 
sen. But she had a dream of furnishing 
them all some day according to a plan of 
her own, and it would have troubled her 
greatly to have used her proposed china 
closet, pantry, store-room, preserve clos- 
et, or fruit-room for culinary purposes. 
How often had she gone over the whole 
in her mind, settling the position of every 
shelf, and deliberating over the pattern 
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of the cups! The Irishwoman had left 


|/some gleams of fire on the hearth, and 








the boys immediately set themselves to 
work burying potatoes in the ashes, with 
the hot hearth-stone beneath. ‘* For of 
course you are going to cook in the sit- 
ting-room, Annet,” they said. ‘* We made 
all ready for you there; and, besides, this 
fire is out.” 

‘*You could easily have kept it up,” 
said the sister, smiling. ‘* However, as it 
is Christmas-eve, I will let you have your 
way.” 

The boys alertly loaded themselves 
with the articles she gave them, and 
went hopping back into the sitting-room. 
They scorned to walk on Christmas-eve; 
the thing was to hop, and yet carry every 
dish steadily. They arranged the table, 
still in a sort of dancing step, and sang 
together in their shrill childish voices a 
tune of their own, without any words but 
‘*Ho! ho! ho!” Tita, in her corner, kept 
watch over the proceedings, and inhaled 
the aroma of the coffee with indolent 


| anticipation. The tin pot stood on the 


hearth near her, surrounded by coals; it 
was a battered old coffee-pot, grimy as a 
camp-kettle, but dear to all the house- 
hold, and their principal comforter when 
the weather was bitter, provisions scarce, 
or the boys especially troublesome. For 
the boys said they did not enjoy being 
especially troublesome; they could not 
help it any more than they could help 
having the measles or the whooping- 
cough. They needed coffee, therefore, for 
the conflict, when they felt it coming on, 
as much as any of the household. 

Poor Anne’s cooking utensils were few 
and old; it was hard to make batter cakes 
over an open fire without the proper 
hanging griddle. But she attempted it, 
nevertheless, and at length, with searlet 
cheeks, placed a plateful of them, brown, 
light, and smoking, upon the table. 
‘*Now, Louis, run out for the potatoes; 
and, Tita, call father.” 

This one thing Tita would do; she 
aspired to be her father’s favorite. She 
went out with her noiseless step, and pres- 
ently returned leading in the tall, bent, 
gray-haired father, her small brown hand 
holding his tightly, her dark eyes fixed 
upon him with a persistent steadiness, as 
if determined to isolate all his attention 
upon herself. William Douglas was 
never thoroughly at ease with his young: 
est daughter; she had this habit of watch- 
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ing him silently, which made him uncom- 
fortable. The boys he understood, and 
made allowances for their wildness; 
this girl, with her soft still ways, perplex- 


ed and troubled him. She seemed to em- 


body, as it were, his own mistakes, and | 
he never looked at her little pale face and 
diminutive figure without a vague feeling | 


that she was a spirit dwelling on earth in 
elfish form, with a half-developed contra 


dictory nature, to remind him of his past | 
Standing at the head of the | 


weaknes 
table, tall with her nobly 
xoilsed head his 
] 


other daughter awaited him, and met his 


and straight, 


and clear Saxon eyes, 


gaze with a bright smile; he always came | 


back to her with a sense of comfort. But 
Tita jealously brought attention to 
herself again by pulling his hand, and 
leading him to his chair, taking her own 
place beside He was a tall 
man, and her head did not reach his el 
bow, but she ruled him. 
asked a blessing; he always hesitated on 
way through it, 


his 


him. 


] 
ciose 


his 


though he had forgotten what to say, but | 
took up the thread again after an instant’s | 
When he came to | 


pause, and went on. 
the end, and said ‘*‘ Amen,” he always sat 
down relieved air. If you had 
asked him what he had said, he could not 
have told you unless you started him at 
beginning, when the old formula 
would have rolled off his lips in the same 
vague, mechanical way. The meal pro- 
ceeded in comparative quiet; the boys no 


with a 


the 


longer hummed and shufiled their feet; | 
tT: | 
Tita | 
refrained from remarks save once, when | 


they were engaged with the cakes. 


Gabriel having dropped buttered crumbs 


upon her dress, she succinctly threatened | 
Douglas gazed | 


him with dismemberment. 
at her helplessly, and sighed. 
‘*She will be a woman soon,” he said 


to his eldest daughter, when, an hour or | 
two later, she joined him in his own apart- | 


ment, and drew from its hiding-place her 


large sewing-basket, filled with Christmas | 


presents. 

“Oh no, father, she 
answered Anne, cheerfully. 
grows older these little faults 
ish.” 

‘* How old is she?” said Douglas. 

‘* Just thirteen.” 

The father played a bar of Mendelssohn 
noiselessly on the arm of his chair with 
his long thin fingers; he was thinking 
that he had married Tita’s mother when 


is but a child,” 
‘“As she 


will van- 
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onee or twice, as | 


; army surgeons, 
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she was hardly three years older. Anne 
was absorbed in her presents. 

‘*See, father, will not this be nice for 
André? And this for Gabriel? And ] 
have made such a pretty doll for Tita.” 

** Will she care for it, dear ?” 

‘“Of course she will. Did I not play 
with my own dear doll until I was four 
teen years old—yes, almost fifteen ?” said 
the girl, with a little laugh and blush. 

‘*And you are now 

‘‘T am over sixteen.” 

‘* A creat age,” said Douglas, smoothing 
her thick brown hair fondly, as she 
near him, bending over her sewing. 

The younger children were asleep up 
stairs in two old bedrooms with rattling 
dormer windows, and the father and eld 
er daughter were in a small room oppo- 
site the sitting-room, called the study, al 
though nothing was ever studied there, 
save the dreams of his own life, by the 
vague, irresolute, imaginative soul tha 
dwelt therein, in a thin body of its own, 
much the worse for wear. William 
Douglas was a New England man of the 
brooding type, sent by force of cireum- 
stances into the ranks of United States 
He had married Anne’s 
mother, who had passionately loved him, 


Sat 


| against the wishes of her family, and had 


brought the disinherited young bride out 
to this far Western island, where she had 
died, happy to the last—one of those rar 
natures to whom love isall in all, and the 
whole world well lost for its dear and 
holy sake. Grief over her death brought 
out all at once the latent doubts, hesita- 
tions, and strange perplexities of Will 
iam Douglas’s peculiar mind—perplexities 
which might have lain dormant in a hap- 
pier life. He resigned his position as 
army surgeon, and refused even practice 
in the village. Medical science was not 
exact, he said; there was much pretense 
and presumption in it; he would no long- 
er countenance deception, or play a part. 
He was then made postmaster, and dealt 
out letters through some seasons, until at 


| last his mistakes roused the attention of 
| the new officers at the fort; for the vil- 


lagers, good, easy-tempered people, would 
never have complained of such trifles as a 
forgotten mail-bag or two under the coun. 
ter. Superseded, he then attended nomi- 
nally to the highways; but as the mili- 
tary authorities had for years done all 
that was to be done on the smooth roads, 
three in number, including the steep fort 
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hill, the position was a sinecure, and the | four, tall, slight, still noticeable for the 


superintendent took long walks across 
the island, studying the flora of the North- 


ern woods, watching the birds, noticing | 
the clouds and the winds, staying out late | 


to experiment with the flash of the two 
lizht-houses from their different distances, 
and then coming home to his lonely house, 
where the baby Anne was tenderly cared 
for by Miss Lois Hinsdale, who superin- 


Lois adored the baby; and she watched 


peculiar refined delicacy of face and man- 
ner which had first won the interest of 
sweet, impulsive Alida Claussen. 

*T trust, doctor, that you accept the 
doctrines of Holy Seripture on all such 
subjects,” said Miss Lois. Then she felt 
immediately that she should have said 
‘Sof the Church”; for she was a compar- 


| atively new Episcopalian, having been 
tended the nurse all day, watched her | 
charge to bed, and then came over early | 
in the morning before she woke. Miss | 


the lonely father from a distance, ima- | 


gining all his sadness. It was the poetry 
of her life. Who, therefore, can picture 
her feelings when, at the end of three 
vears, it was suddenly brought to her 
knowledge that Douglas was soon to mar- 


ry again, and that his choice was Ange- | 


lique Lafontaine, a French quarter-breed 
virl! 

Angélique was amiable, and good in her 
way; she was also very beautiful. But 
Miss Lois could have borne it better if 
she had been homely. The New Eng- 
land woman wept bitter, bitter tears that 
night. A god had come down and show- 
ed himself flesh; an ideal was shattered. 


trained a New England Congregationalist 
of the severest hue. 

Dr. Douglas came back to practical life 
again in the troubled gaze of the New 
England woman's eyes. ‘* Miss Lois,” he 
said, turning the subject, ‘‘ Alida loved 
and trusted you; will you sometimes think 
of her little daughter ?” 

And then Miss Lois, the quick tears 
coming, forgot all about orthodoxy, gladly 
promised to watch over the baby, and kept 
her word. But now her life was shaken, 
and all her romantic beliefs disturbed and 
shattered, by this overwhelming intelli- 
gence. She was wildly, furiously jealous, 
wildly, furiously angry—jealous for Ali- 


| da’s sake, for the baby’s, for her own. It 


is easy to be humble when a greater is 


| preferred; but when an inferior is lifted 


How long had she dwelt upon the beau- | 


tiful love of Dr. Douglas and his young | 


wife, taking it as a perfect example of 
rare, sweet happiness which she herself 
had missed, of which she herself was not 
worthy! How many times had she gone 
up to the little military burial-ground on 
the height, and laid flowers from her gar- 
den on the mound, whose stone bore only 
the inscription, ‘* Alida, wife of William 
Douglas, aged twenty-two years.” Miss 
Lois had wished to have a text engraved 
under this brief line, and a date; but Dr. 
Douglas gently refused a text, and re- 
garding a date he said: ‘‘ Time is nothing. 
Those who love her will remember the 
date, and strangers need not know. But 
I should like the chance visitor to note 
that she was only twenty-two, and, as he 
stands there, think of her with kindly re- 
gret, as we all think of the early dead, 
though why, Miss Lois, why, I can not 
tell, since in going hence early surely 
the dead lose nothing, for God would not 
allow any injustice, I think—yes, I have 
about decided in my own mind that He 
does not allow it.” 

Miss Lois, startled, looked at him ques- 
tioningly. He was then a man of thirty- 





high above our heads, how can we bear 
it?) And Miss Lois was most jealous of all 
for Douglas himself—that such a man 
should so stoop. She hardly knew her- 
self that night as she harshly pulled down 
the curtains, pushed a stool half across 
the room, slammed the door, and purpose- 
ly knocked over the fire-irons. Lois 
Hinsdale had never since her birth given 
way to rage before (nor known the solace 
of it), and she was now forty-one years 
old. All her life afterward she remem- 
bered that night as something akin to a 
witch’s revel on the Brocken, a horrible 
wild reign of passion which she trembled 
to recall, and for which she did penance 
many times in tears. ‘‘ It shows the dev- 
il there is in us all,” she said to herself, and 
she never passed the fire-irons for a long 
time afterward without an unpleasant 
consciousness. 

The limited cirele of island society sug- 
gested that Miss Lois had been hunting 
the loon with a hand-net—a Northern way 
of phrasing the wearing of the willow; 
but if the New England woman loved 
William Douglas, she was not conscious 
of it, but merged the feeling in her love 
for his child, and for the memory of Alida. 
True, she was seven years older than he 
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was: 


women of forty-one can answer 


whether that makes any difference. 
On a brilliant, sparkling, clear June 


morning William Douglas went down to | 


the little Roman 
married the French girl. 


Catholic church and 
As he had re- 
signed his position in the army some time 
before, and as there was a new set of offi- 
the fort, his marriage made little 
impression there save on the mind of the 


cers at 


chaplain, who had loved him well when 


he was surgeon of the post, and had play- 
The 
whole French population of the island, 
to the marriage. That 
But what was not expect- 


ed many a game of chess with him. 


however, came 
was expected. 


ed was the presence there of Miss Lois | 
Hinsdale, sitting severely rigid in the first 


pew, accompanied by the doctor's child 

a healthy, blue-eyed little girl, who kissed 
her new mamma obediently, and thought 
her very sweet and pretty— 


indolent, easy-tempered, beautiful young 


daughter was eleven years old, leaving 
four little ones, who, according to a com- 


than their mother. 


was poor there, poverty was respectable; 


and as all poverty is comparative, they al- | 


ways esteemed themselves comfortable. 


For they had the old Agency for a home, | 
and it was in some respects the most dig- | 
nified residence on the island; and they | 
had the remains of the furniture which | 


the young surgeon had brought with him 
from the East when his Alida was a bride, 
and that was better than most of the fur- 
niture in in the village. The little 
stone fort on the height was, of course, the 
castle of the town, and its commandant 


use 


by courtesy the leader of society; but the | 
infantry officers who succeeded each oth- | 


er at this distant Northern post brought 
little with them, camping out, as it were, 
in their low-ceilinged quarters, knowing 
that another season might see them far 
away. The Agency, therefore, preserved 
an air of dignity still, although its roof 
leaked, its shutters rattled, although its 
plastering was gone here and there, and 
its floors were uneven and decayed. Two 
of its massive outside chimneys, clamped 
to the sides of the house, were half down, 
looking like broken monu- 
ments of the past; but there were a num- 
ber left. The Agency originally had 


columns, 


with chimneys, which gave, on a 
small seale, a castellated air to its ram- 
bling outline. 

Dr. Douglas’s study was old, crowded, 
and comfortable; that is, comfortable to 
those who have consciousness in their fin 
ger-ends, and no uncertainty as to their 
feet; the great army of blunderers and 


| bristled 


| stumblers, the handle-everything, knock 


over-everything people, who cut a broad 
swath through the smaller furniture of a 
room whenever they move, would have 
been troubled and troublesome there, 
The boys were never admitted; but Tita, 
who stepped like a little cat, and Anne, 
who had a deft direct aim in all her mo 
tions, were often present. The comfort 
of the place was due to Anne; she shook 
out and arranged the curtains, darned the 
old carpet, re-covered the lounge, polished 


the andirons, and did all without disturb 
a belief which | 
remained with her always, the careless, 


ing the birds’ wings, the shells, the arrow 
heads, the skins, dried plants, wampum, 


| nets, bits of rock, half-finished drawings, 
second wife having died when her step- | 


maps, books, and papers, which were scat- 


| tered about, or suspended from the walls. 
| William Douglas, knowing something of 
mon freak of nature, were more Indian | 
The Douglas family | 
grew poorer every year, but as every one 


everything, was exact in nothing: now he 
stuffed birds, now he read Greek, now he 
botanized, now he played on the flute, now 
he went about in all weathers chipping the 
rocks with ardent zeal, now he smoked in 
his room all day without a word or a look 
for anybody. He sketched well, but sel- 
dom finished a picture; he went out hunt- 
ing when the larder was empty, and for- 
got what he went for; he had a delicate 


| mechanical skill, and made some curious 


bits of intricate work, but he never mend- 


| ed the hinges of the shutters, or repaired 


a single article which was in daily use in 


| his household. 


By the careful attention of Anne he 
was present in the fort chapel every Sun- 
day morning, and, once there, he played 
the organ with delight, and brought ex- 
quisite harmonies from its little pipes; 
but Anne stood there beside him all the 


| time, found the places, and kept him 


down to the work, borrowing his watch 
beforehand in order to touch him when 
the voluntary was too long, or the chords 
between the hymn verses too beautiful 
and intricate. Those were the days 
when the old buckram-backed rhymed 
| versions of the psalms were steadfastly 
given out at every service, and Anne's 
rich voice sang, with earnest fervor, words 
| like these: 
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“His liberal favors he extends, 
To some he gives, to others lends; 
Yet what his charity impairs, 
Ile saves by prudence in affairs,” 
while her father followed them with har 
mony fit for angels. Douglas taught his 
daughter music in the best sense of the 
phrase; she read notes accurately, and 
knew nothing of inferior composers, the 


only change from the higher courts of | 
melody being some of the old French | 


chansons of the voyageurs, which still 
lingered on the island, echoes of the past. 
She could not touch the ivory keys with 
any skill, her hands were too much busied 
with other work; but she practiced her 
singing lessons as she went about the 
house-—musie which would have seemed to 
the world of New York as old-fashioned 
as Chaucer. 

The fire of logs blazed on the hearth, 
the father sat looking at his daughter, 
who was sewing swiftly, her thoughts 
fixed upon her work. The clock struck 
eleven. 

‘*Tt is late, Anne.” 

‘“Yes, father, but I must finish. I 
have so little time during the day.” 

‘*My good child,” said Douglas, slowly 
and fondly. 

Anne looked up; his eyes were dim 
with tears. 

‘‘T have done nothing for you, dear,” 
he said, as she dropped her work and 
knelt by his side. ‘‘I have kept you 
selfishly with me here, and made you a 
slave to those children.” 

‘*My own brothers and my own little 
sister, father.” 

‘Do you feel so, Anne? Then may 
God bless you for it! But I should not 
have kept you here.” 

‘This is our home, papa.” 

‘* A poor one.” 

‘Is it? It never seemed so to me.” 

‘* That is because you have known noth- 
ing better.” 

‘*But I like it, papa, just as it is. I 
have always been happy here.” 

‘*Really happy, Anne ?” 

The girl paused, and reflected a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, looking into the 
depths of the fire, with a smile, ‘‘I am 
happy all the time. I am never anything 
but happy.” 

William Douglas looked at her. The 
fire-light shone on her face; she turned 
her clear eyes toward him. 

‘‘Then you do not mind the children ? 


| They are not a burdensome weight upon 
you ? 

‘* Never, papa; how can you suppose it ? 
I love them dearly, next to you.” 

**And will you stand by them, Anne ? 
Note my words: I do not urge it, I simply 
ask,” 

‘Of course I will stand by them, papa. 
I give a promise of my own accord, I 
will never forsake them as long as I can 
do anything for them, as long as I live. 
But why do you speak of it?) Have Lever 
neglected them or been unkind to them ?” 
said the girl, troubled, and very near tears. 

‘* No, dear; you love them better than 
they or I deserve. I was thinking of the 
future, and of a time when’—he had in- 
tended to say, ‘‘when I am no longer 
with you,” but the depth of love and trust 
in her eves made him hesitate, and finish 
his sentence differently—‘‘a time when 
they may give you trouble,” he said. 

‘They are good boys—that is, they 
mean no harm, papa. When they are 
older they will study more.” 

‘** Will they ?” 

‘Certainly,’ said Anne, with confi- 
dence. ‘‘I did. And as for Tita, you 
yourself must see, papa, what a remark- 
able child she is.” 

Douglas shaded his face with his hand. 
The uneasy sense of trouble which always 
stirred within him when he thought of his 
second daughter was rising to the surface 
now like a veiled, formless shape. ‘‘The 
sins of the fathers,” he thought, and sigh- 
ed heavily. 

Anne threw her arms around his neck, 
and begged him to look at her. ‘‘ Papa, 
speak to me, please. What is it that trou- 
bles you so ?” 

‘*Stand by little Tita, child, no matter 
what she does. Do not expect too much 
of her, but remember always her—her In- 
dian blood,” said the troubled father, in a 
low voice. 

A flush crossed Anne’s face. The cross 
of mixed blood in the younger children 
was never alluded to in the family circle 
or among their outside friends. In truth, 
there had been many such mixtures on 
| the island in the old times, although com- 
paratively few in the modern days to 
which William Douglas’s second marriage 
belonged. 

‘*Tita is French,” said Anne, speaking 
rapidly, almost angrily. 

‘‘She is more French than Indian. 
Still—one never knows.” Then, after a 
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pause: ‘‘[ have been a slothful father, | 


Anne, and feel myself cowardly also in 
thus shifting upon your shoulders my own 
responsibilities. Still, what can Ido? I 
can not re-live my life; and even if | 
could, perhaps I might do the same again. 
I do not know—I do not know. We are 


as we are, and tendencies dating genera- | 


tions back come out in us, and confuse 
our actions.” 

He spoke dreamily. His eyes were as 
suming that vague look with whieh his 
children were familiar, and which beto 
kened that his mind was far away. 

‘“You could not do anything which | 
was not right, father,” said Anne. 

She was standing by his side now, and 
in her young strength might have been | 
his champion against the whole world. 
The fire-light shining out showed a pre- 
maturely old man, whose thin form, bent 
drooping shoulders, and purposeless face 
were but Time’s emphasis upon the slen- | 


der, refined, dreamy youth, who, enter- 
ing the domain of doubt with honest 
negations and a definite desire, still wan- 
dered there, lost to the world, having for- 
gotten his first object, and loving the soft 
haze now for itself alone. 


Anne received no answer: her father’s 
mind had passed away from her. After 
waiting a few moments in silence she saw 
that he was lost in one of his reveries, and 
sitting down again she took up her work 
and went on sewing with rapid stitches. 
Poor Anne and her poor presents! How | 
coarse the little white shirts for Louis and 
André! how rough the jacket for Gabriel! 
How forlorn the doll! How awkwardly 
fashioned the small cloth slippers for Tita! | 
The elder sister was obliged to make her 
Christmas gifts with her own hands; she | 
had no money to spend for such super- | 


fluities. The poor doll had a cloth face, | 
with features painted on a flat surface, | 
and a painful want of profile. <A. little 
before twelve the last stitch was taken 
with happy content. 


‘*Papa, it is nearly midnight; do not 
sit up very late,” said the daughter, bend- 
ing to kiss the father’s bent, brooding 
brow. William Douglas’s mind came 
back for an instant, and looked out 
through his clouded eyes upon his favor- 
ite child. He kissed her, gave her his 
usual blessing, ‘‘ May God help the soul 
He has created!” and then, almost before 
she had closed the door, he was far away | 


which he took silently, only his follow 
ing guardian angel knew whither. Anne 
went across the hall and entered the sit 
ting-room:; the fire was low, but she stirred 
the embers, and by their light filled the 
four stockings hanging near the chimney 
piece. First she put in little round cakes 
wrapped in papers; then home-made can 
dies, not thoroughly suecessful in out 
line, but well-flavored and sweet: next 


| gingerbread elephants and camels, and ai 


attempt at a fairy; lastly the contents of 
her work-basket, which gave her much 
satisfaction as she inspected them for the 
last time. Throwing a great knot, which 
would burn slowly all night, upon the 
bed of dying coals, she lighted a candl 
and went up to her own room. 

As soon as she had disappeared, a door 
opened softly above, and a small figur 


| stole out into the dark hall. After listen 


ing a moment, this little figure went si 


i 


| lently down the stairs, paused at the line 
| of light underneath the closed study door, 


listened again, and then, convinced that 
all was safe, went into the sitting-room, 
took down the stockings one by one, and 
deliberately inspected all their contents, 
sitting on a low stool before the fire. 
First came the stockings of the boys; 
each parcel was unrolled, down to the 
last gingerbread camel, and as deftly en- 
wrapped again by the skillful little fin 
gers. During this examination there was 
not so much an expression of interest as of 
jealous scrutiny. But when the turn of 
her own stocking came, the small face 
showed the most profound, almost weazen 
ed, solicitude. Package after package was 
swiftly opened, and its cohtents spread 
upon the mat beside her. The doll was 
cast aside with contempt, the slippers ex 


|amined and tried on with critical care, 


and then when the candy and cake ap 
peared and nothing else, the eyes snapped 
with anger. 

The little brown hand felt down to the 
toe of the stocking: no, there was nothing 
more. ‘‘It is my opinion,” said Tita, in 
her French island patois, half aloud, 
‘‘that Annet is one stupid beast.” 

She then replaced everything, hung the 


stockings on their nails, and stole back to 


her own room; here, by the light of a se- 


ereted candle-end, she manufactured the 
following epistle, with heavy labor of 
brains and hand: ‘‘Cher papa,—I hav 
| dreemed that Sant Klos has hare-ribbans 
again on one of those long journeyings | in his pak. 


Will you ask him for sum for 
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your little Tita?” This not seeming suffi- 


the epistle, she went softly down the stairs 


| be seen from this prayer that the bound- 
ciently expressive, she inserted **trez affec- | 
sionay” before ‘‘ Tita,” and then, folcing | enough to include even the unknown. 


again, and stealing around in the darkness 


through several unused rooms, she enter- | 


ed her father’s bedroom, which communi- 
cated with the study, and by sense of feel- 
ing pinned the paper carefully around his 
large pipe, which lay in its usual place on 
For William Douglas always 
began smoking as soon as he rose, in this 
way nullifying, as it were, the fresh, vivi- 
fying effect of the morning, which smote 
painfully upon his eyes and mind alike; 
in the afternoon and evening he did not 
smoke so steadily, the falling shadows 


the table. 


supplying of themselves the atmosphere | 


he loved. Having accomplished her little 
manoeuvre, Tita went back up stairs to her 
own room like a small white ghost, and 





aries of Anne Douglas's faith were wide 


CHAPTER II. 
“Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe.” 
—WaLTER Scorr. 


“ An island always pleases my imagination, even 


| the smallest, as a small continent and integral por- 
| tion of the globe. I have a fancy for building my 


fell asleep with the satisfaction of a suc- | 


cessful diplomatist. 

In the mean time Anne was brushing 
her brown hair, and thoughtfully going 
over in her own mind the morrow’s din- 
ner. Her room was a bare and comfort- 
less place; there was but a small fire on 
the hearth, and no curtains over the win- 
dows; it took so much care and wood to 
keep the children’s rooms warm that she 
neglected her own, and as for the furni- 
ture, she had removed it piece by piece, 
exchanging it for broken-backed worn- 
out articles from all parts of the house. 
One leg of the bedstead was gone, and its 
place supplied by a box which the old- 
fashioned valance only half concealed; 
the looking-glass was cracked, and dis- 
torted her image; the chairs were in hos- 
pital and out of service, the young mis- 
tress respecting their injuries, and using 
as her own seat an old wooden stool 
which stood near the hearth. Upon this 
she was now seated, the rippling waves of 
her thick hair flowing over her shoulders. 
Having at last faithfully rehearsed the 
Christmas dinner in all its points, she 
drew a long breath of relief, rose, extin- 
guished her light, and going over to the 
window, stood there for a moment look- 
ing out. The moonlight came gleaming 
in and touched her with silver, her pure 
youthful face and girlish form draped in 
white. ‘*‘ May God bless my dear father,” 
she prayed, silently, looking up to the 
thick studded stars; ‘‘and my dear mo- 
ther too, wherever she is to-night, in one of 
those far bright worlds, perhaps.” It will 





hut on one. Even a bare grassy isle which I can 
see entirely over at a glance, has some undefined 
and mysterious charm for me.”—Tnorgav. 

“Can you make out what the child 
means ?” said Douglas, as his eldest daugh- 
ter entered the study early on Christmas 
morning to renew the fire and set the 
apartment in order for the day. As he 
spoke he held Tita’s epistle hopelessly be- 
fore him, and scanned the zigzag lines. 

‘*She wants some ribbons for her hair, 
said Anne, making out the words over his 
shoulder. ‘* Poor little thing! she is so 
proud of her hair, and all the other girls 
have bright ribbons. But I can not make 
ribbons,” she added, regretfully, as though 
she found herself wanting in a needful ae- 
complishment. ‘Think of her faith in 
Santa Klaus, old as she is, and her writing 
to ask him! But there és ribbon in the 
house, after all,” she added, suddenly, her 
face brightening. ‘‘ Miss Lois gave me 
some last month: I had forgotten it. That 
will be the very thing for Tita; she has 
not even seen it.” 

(But has she not, thou unsuspicious eld- 
er sister ?) 

‘*Do not rob yourself, child,” said the 
father, wearily casting his eyes over the 
slip of paper again. ‘* What spelling! 
The English is bad, but the French worse.” 

‘‘That is because she has no French 
teacher, papa; and you know I do not al- 
low her to speak with the island patois, 
lest it should corrupt the little she knows.” 

‘*But she does speak it; she always 
talks patois when she is alone with me.” 

‘*Does she?’ said Anne, in astonish- 
ment. ‘I had no idea of that. But you 
might correct her, papa.” 

‘*T can never correct her in any way,” 
replied Douglas, gloomily; and then 
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Anne, seeing that he was on the threshold 


of one of his dark moods, lighted his pipe, | 


stirred the fire into a cheery blaze, and 
went out to get a cup of coffee for him. 


For the Irish soldier's wife was already at | 
work in the kitchen, having been to mass | 
in the cold gray dawn, down on her two 


knees on the hard floor, repentant for all 


her sins, and refulgently content in the | 


absolution which wiped out the old score 
i 


(and left place for a new one). After tak- | 
ing in the coffee, Anne ran up to her own | 
room, brought down the ribbon, and | 


placed it in Tita’s stocking; she then made 


up the fire with light-wood, and set about | 


decorating the walls with wreaths of ey- 
ergreen as the patter of the little boys’ feet 
was heard on the old stairway. The break- 


fast table was noisy that morning. Tita | 
had inspected her ribbons demurely, and | 
wondered how Santa Klaus knew her fa- | 
vorite colors so well. Anne glanced to- | 


ward her father, and smiled; but the fa- 
ther’s face showed doubt, and did not re- 
spond. While they were still at the table 
the door opened, and a tall figure entered, 
muffled in furs. ‘* Miss Lois!” eried the 
boys. ‘‘ Hurrah! See our presents, Miss 
Lois.” They danced around her while she 
removed her wrappings, and kept up such 
a noise that no one could speak. Miss 
Lois, viewed without her cloak and hood, 
was a tall, angular woman, past middle 


age, with sharp features, thin brown hair | 


tinged with gray, and pale blue eyes 


shielded by spectacles. - She kissed Anne | 


first with evident affection, and afterward 


the children with business-like prompti- | 


tude; then she shook hands with William 
Douglas. ‘I wish you a happy Christ- 
mas, doctor,” she said. 

‘*Thank you, Lois,” said Douglas, hold- 
ing her hand in his an instant or two 
longer than usual. 

A faint color rose in Miss Lois’s cheeks. 
When she was young she had one of those 
exquisitely delicate complexions which 
seem to belong to some parts of New Eng- 
land, together with slender willowy fig- 
ures and narrow chests; even now color 
would rise unexpectedly in her cheeks, 
much to her annoyance: she wondered 
why wrinkles did not keep it down. But 
New England knows her own. The 
creamy skins of the South, with their 
brown shadows under the eyes, the rich 


colors of the West, even the calm white } 


complexions that are bred and long re 
tained in cities, all fade before this faint 





|healthy bloom on old New England's 
cheeks, like winter-apples. 

Miss Lois inspected the boys’ presents 
| with exact attention, and added some gifts 
of her own, which filled the room with a 
| more jubilant uproar than before. Tita, 
in the mean while, remained quietly seat 
ed at the table, eating her breakfast; she 
took very small mouthfuls, and never 
| hurried herself. She said she liked to 
taste things, and that only snapping dogs, 
like the boys, for instance, gulped their 
food in a mass. 

“IT gave her the ribbons; do not say 
anything,” whispered Anne, in Miss Lois’s 
ear, as she saw the spectacled eyes turn 
ing toward Tita’s corner. Miss Lois 
| frowned, and put back into her pocket a 


|small parcel she was taking out. She 
had forgiven Dr. Douglas the existence of 
the boys, but she never could forgive the 
existence of Tita. 

Once Anne had asked about Angélique. 
‘*T was but a child when she died, Miss 
Lois,” said she, ‘‘so my recollection of 
her may not be accurate; but I know that 
I thought her very beautiful. Does Tita 
look like her ?” 

‘‘ Angélique Lafontaine was beautiful 
—in her way,” replied Miss Lois. ‘‘I do 
not say that I admire that way, mind 
you.” 

* And Tita ?” 

“Tita is hideous.” 
| ‘Oh, Miss Lois!” 
| “She is, child. She is dwarfish, black, 
| and sly.” 

I do not think she is sly,” replied 
| Anne, with heat. ‘‘ And although she is 
| dark and small, still, sometimes—” 
| ‘That, for your beauty of ‘some- 
times!” said Miss Lois, snapping her fin- 
gers. ‘‘Give me a girl who is pretty in 
the morning as well as by candle-light, 
one who has a nice, white, well-born, down- 
East face, and none of your Western-bor- 
der mongrelosities !” 

But this last phrase she uttered under 
her breath. She was ever mindful of 
Anne’s tender love for her father, and the 
severity with which she herself, as a con- 
| temporary, had judged him was never re- 
| vealed to the child. 

At half past ten the Douglas family 
| were all in their places in the little fort 
chapel. It was a bright but bitterly cold 
day, and the members of the small congre- 
| gation came enveloped in shaggy furs like 
| bears, shedding their skins at the door, 
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where they lay in a pile near the stove, 
ready for the return homeward, The mil- 
itary trappings of the officers brightened 
the upper benches, the uniforms of the 


on the side benches sat the few Protestants 


of the village, denominational prejudices | 


unknown or forgotten in this far-away 
spot in the wilderness. The chaplain, the 
Reverend James Gaston—a man who lived 
in peace with all the world, with Pére 
Michaux, the Catholic priest, and William 
Douglas, the deist—gazed around upon his 
flock with a benignant air, which bright- 
ened into affection as Anne’s voice took 
up the song of the angels, singing, amid 
the ice and snow of a new world, the 
strain the shepherds heard on the plains 
of Palestine. 

‘*Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men,” sang 
Anne, with all her young heart. And 
Miss Lois, sitting with folded hands, and 
head held stiffly erect, saw her wreath in 


the place of honor over the altar, and was | 


touched first with pride and then with a 
slight feeling of awe. She did not believe 
that one part of the church was more sa- 
cred than another—she could not; but be- 
ing a High-Church Episcopalian now, she 
said to herself that she ought to; she even 
had appalling visions of herself, some- 
times, going as far as Rome. But the 
old spirit of Calvinism was still on the 
ground, ready for many a _ wrestling 
mateh yet; and stronger than all else 
were the old associations connected with 
the square white meeting-house of her 
youth, which held their place undisturb- 
ed down below all these upper currents 
of a new faith. William Douglas was 
also a New-Englander, brought up strict- 
ly in the creed of his fathers; but as 
Miss Lois’s change of creed was owing to 
a change of position, as some Northern 
birds turn their snow-color to a darker 
hue when taken away from arctic regions, 
so his was one purely of mind, owing to 
nothing but the processes of thought with- 
in him. He had drifted away from all 
creeds, save in one article: he believed in 
a Creator. To this great Creator's praise, 
and in worship of Him, he now poured 
forth his harmonies, the purest homage 
he could offer, ‘‘ unless,” he thought, 
‘*Anne is a living homage as she stands 
here beside me. But no, she is a soul by 
herself; she has her own life to live, her 
own worship to offer; I must not call her 


|mine. That she is my daughter is naught 


I can love 
her with a human father’s love, and thank 


to me save a great blessing. 


| God for her affection. But that is all.” 
common soldiers filled the space behind; | 


So he played his sweetest music, and 


| Miss Lois fervently prayed, and made no 


mistake in the order of her prayers. She 


| liked to have a vocal part in the service. 





It was a pleasure to herself to hear her 
own voice lifted up, even as a miserable 
sinner; for at home in the old white meet- 
ing-house all expression had been denied 
to her, the small outlet of the Psalms be- 
ing of little avail to a person who could 
not sing. This dumbness stifled her, and 
she had often said to herself that the 
men would never have endured it either 
if they had not had the prayer-meetings 
as a safety-valve. The three boys were 
penned in at Miss Lois’s side, within reach 
of her tapping finger. They had decided 
to attend service on account of the ever- 
greens and Anne's singing, although they, 
as well as Tita, belonged in reality to the 
flock of Father Michaux. Anne never in- 


| terfered with this division of the family; 


she considered it the one tie which bound 
the children to the memory of their mo- 
ther; but Miss Lois shook her head over 
it, and sighed ominously. The boys were, 
in fact, three little heathen; but Tita was 
a devout Roman Catholic, and observed 
all the feast and fast days of the Church, 
to the not infrequent disturbance of the 
young mistress of the household, to whom 
a feast-day was oftentimes an occasion 
bristling with difficulty. But to-day, in 
honor of Christmas, the usual frugal din- 
ner had been made a banquet, indeed, by 
the united efforts of Anne and Miss Lois; 
and when they took their seats at the ta- 
ble which stood in the sitting-room, all 
feit that it held an abundance fit even for 
the old fur-trading days, Miss Lois herself 
having finally succumbed to that island 
standard of comparison. After the din- 
ner was over, while they were sitting 
around the fire sipping coffee—the am- 
brosia of the Northern gods, who find 
some difficulty in keeping themselves 
warm—a tap at the door was heard, and 
a tall youth entered, a youth who was a 
vivid personification of early manhood in 
its brightest form. The warm air was 
stirred by the little rush of cold that came 
in with him, and the dreamy and drowsy 
eyes around the fire awoke as they rested 
upon him. 

‘*The world is alive, then, outside, after 
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herself in her chair, and taking out her 
knitting. 











‘* How do you do, Erastus 2?” 








But her greeting was drowned by the 








noise of the boys, who had been asleep 
together on the rug in a tangled knot, 
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new-comer, displaying their gifts and 





demanding admiration. 

















showed a long experience in their modes 





of twisting, the young man made his way 
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ing,” said the girl, looking at him rather 
gravely, but giving him her hand. 

‘*No, I was not; but a merry Christmas 
all the same, Annet,” answered the youth, 
throwing back his golden head with care 
less grace. At this moment Tita came 
forward from her furry corner, where she 


























light of the fire, gazing into the blaze with 
soft indifference. Her dark woollen dress 
was brightened by the ribbons which cir- 
cled her little waist and knotted them- 
selves at the ends of the long braids of her 









































around her neck, and on her feet the little 
slippers which Anne had fashioned for her 
with so much care. 




















lay crossed on her lap, and her small but 
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than usual 
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yutlined in relief like a little 
ainst the flame. The visitor's 
eyes rested upon her for a moment, and 
then turned back to Anne. ‘‘ There is to 
be a dance to-night down in one of the 
old warehouses,” he said, ‘‘and I want 
you to oo,” 
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‘A dance!” cried the boys; “‘then we 


are roing too. 








It is Christmas night, and 
we know howto dance. See here.” And 
they s 

















prang out into the centre of the 
room, and began a figure, not without a 
certain wild grace of its own, keeping 
time to the shrill whistling of Gabriel, 
' who was the fifer and leader of the band. 
Miss Lois put down her knitting, and 

disapproved, for the old training was still 


















































head at herself, sighed, and resumed it 
again. 
‘‘Of course you will go,” said the visitor. 
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all,” said Miss Lois, briskly straightening | 


like three young bears, but now, broadly | 


. ' 
Disentangling 
himself from them with a skill which 


up to Anne, and, with a smile and bow to 
Dr. Douglas and Miss Lois, sat down by | 


. . | 
‘You were not at church this morn- | 


had been lying with her head on her arm, | 
half asleep, and seated herself in the red 


hair. She had a string of yellow beads | 


Her brown hands | 


bold-featured profile looked more delicate | 


strong in her; then she remembered that | 
these were things of the past, shook her | 





‘I do not know that I can go, Rast.” 
replied Anne, turning toward her father. 
as if to see what he thought. 

‘** Yes, go,” said Douglas—‘‘ go, Annet.” 
He hardly ever used this name, which the 
children had given to their elder sister—a 
name that was not the French ‘‘ Annette,” 
but, like the rest of the island patois, 2 
mispronunciation—‘‘ An’net,” with the ac 
cent on the first syllable. ‘It is Christ 
| mas night,” said Douglas, with a faint in 
terest on his faded face; ‘‘ I should lik: 
it to be a pleasant recollection for you, 
Annet.” 

The young girl went to him; he kissed 
| her, and then rose to go to his study; but 
Tita’s eyes held him, and he paused. 

“Will you go, Miss Lois ?” said Anne. 

“Oh no, child,” replied the old maid, 
primly, adjusting her spectacles. 

‘*But you must go, Miss Lois, and dance 
with me,” 


said Rast, springing up and 


seizing her hands. 

‘Wie, Erastus! forshame! Let me go,” 
said Miss Lois, as he tried to draw her to 
her feet. He still bent over her, but she 
tapped his cheek with her knitting-nee- 
dles, and told him to sit down and behave 
himself. 


‘*T won't, unless you promise to go with 
us,” he said. 

‘Why should you not go, Lois ?” said 
Douglas, still standing at the door. ‘‘ The 
boys want to go, and some one must be 
with them to keep them in order.” 

‘Why, doctor, imagine me at a dan- 
cing party!” said Miss Lois, the peach-like 
color rising in her thin cheeks again. 

“Tt is different here, Lois; everybody 
goes.” , 

‘*Yes; even old Mrs. Kendig,” said Tita, 
softly. 

Miss Lois looked sharply at her; old 
Mrs. Kendig was fat, toothless, and sev- 
enty, and the active, spare New England 
woman felt a sudden wrath at the implied 
comparison. Griselda was not tried upon 
the subject of her age, or we might have 
had a different legend. But Tita looked 
as idly calm as a summer morning, and 
Miss Lois turned away, as she had turned 
a hundred times before, uncertain between 
intention and simple chance. 

‘*Very well, then, I will go,” she said. 
‘* How you bother me, Erastus!” 

‘*No, I don’t,” said the youth, releasing 
her. ‘‘ You know you like me, Miss Lois; 
you know you do.” 
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azen-face!” said Miss Lois, pushing 











ANNE. 


iim away. But any one could see that 
she did like him. 
‘Of course I may go, father?” said 
‘ita, without stirring, but looking at him 
udily. 


‘that is, if Erastus will take care of you.” 

“Will you take care of me, Erastus ?” 
asked the soft voice. 

‘Don’t be absurd, Tita; of course he 
will,” said Miss Lois, shortly. ‘‘He will 
see to you as wellas to the other children.” 

And then Douglas turned and left the 
room. 

Erastus, or Rast, as he was ealled, went 
back to his place beside Anne. He was a 
remarkably handsome youth of seventeen, 
with bright blue eyes, golden hair, a fine 
spirited outline, laughing mouth, and im- 
petuous, quick movements; tallasa young 
sapling, his figure was almost too slender 
for its height, but so light and elastic that 
one forgave the fault, and forgot it in one 
look at the mobile face, still boyish in 
spite of the maturity given by the hard 
cold life of the North. 

‘“Why have we not heard of this dance 
before, Erastus?” asked Miss Lois, ever 
mindful and tenacious of a dignity of po- 
sition which no one disputed, but which 
was none the less to her a subject of con- 
stant and belligerent watchfulness—one 
by which she gauged the bow of the shop- 
keeper, the nod of the passing islander, 
the salute of the little half-breed boys who 
had fish to sell, and even the guttural ejac- 
ulations of the Chippewas who came to her 
door offering potatoes and Indian sugar. 

‘* Because it was suggested only a few 
hours ago, up at the fort. I was dining 
with Dr. Gaston, and Walters came across 
from the commandant’s cottage and told 
me. Since then I have been hard at work 
with them, decorating and lighting the 
ball-room.” 

‘Which one of the old shells have you 
taken?” asked Miss Lois. ‘‘I hope the 
roof will not come down on our heads.” 

‘¢* We have Larrabee’s; that has the best 
floor. And as to coming down on our 
heads, those old warehouses are stronger 
than you imagine, Miss Lois. Have you 
never noticed their great beams ?” 

‘‘T have noticed their toppling fronts 
and their slanting sides, their bulgings 
out and their leanings in,” replied Miss 
Lois, nodding her head emphatically. 

‘‘The leaning tower of Pisa, you know, 
is pronounced stronger than other towers 


| that stand erect,” said Rast. ‘That old 


brown sheli of Larrabee’s is jointed to 
gether so strongly that I venture to pre 


| dict it will outlive us all. We might be 
| glad of such joints ourselves, Miss Lois.” 
‘‘T suppose so,” he answered, slowly; | 








‘Tf it will only not come down on our 
heads to-night, that is all I ask of its 
joints,” replied Miss Lois 

Soon after seven o'clock the ball open 
ed: darkness had already lain over the 
island for nearly three hours, and the 
evening seemed well advanced. 

“Oh, Tita!’ said Anne, as the child 
stepped out of her long cloak and stood 
revealed, clad in a fantastic short skirt of 
black cloth barred with searlet, and a little 
scarlet bodice, ‘* that dress is too thin, and 
besides 

‘She looks like a cireus-rider,” said 
Miss Lois, indismay. ‘* Why did you al- 
low it, Anne?” 

‘*T knew nothing of it,” replied the eld- 
er sister, with a distressed expression on 
her face, but, as usual, not reproving Tita. 
‘Tt is the little fancy dress the fort ladies 
made for her last summer when they had 
tableaux. It is too late to go back now; 
she must wear it, I suppose; perhaps in 
the crowd it will not be noticed.” 

Tita, unmoved, had walked meanwhile 
over to the hearth, and sitting down on 
the floor before the fire, was taking off 
her snow-boots and donning her new slip- 
pers, apparently unconscious of remark. 

The scene was a striking one, or would 
have been such toa stranger. The lower 
floor of the warehouse had been swept 
and hastily garnished with evergreens 
and all the flags the little fort could mus- 
ter; ateach end on a broad hearth a great 
fire of logs roared up the old chimney, 
and helped to light the room, a soldier 
standing guard beside it, and keeping up 
the flame by throwing on wood every now 
and then from the heap in the corner near 
by. Candles were ranged along the walls, 
and lanterns hung from the beams above; 
all that the island could do in the way of 
illumination had been done. The result 
was a picturesque mingling of light and 
shade as the dancers came into the ruddy 
gleam of the fires and passed out again, 
now seen for a moment in the paler ray 
of a candle farther down the hall, now 
lost in the shadows which everywhere 
swept across the great brown room from 
side to side, like broad-winged ghosts rest- 
ing in mid-air and looking down upon the 
revels. The music came from six French 
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fiddlers, four young, gayly dressed fel 
lows, and two grizzled, withered old men 
and they played the tunes of the century 
before, and played them with all their 


might and main. The little fort, a one- 
company post, was not entitled to a band; 
but there were, as usual, one or two Ger- | 


man musicians among the enlisted men, 
and these now stood near the French fid 
dlers and watched them with slow curios- 


ity, fingering now and then in imagina- | 


tion the great brass instruments which 


were to them the keys of melody, and | 


dreaming over again the happy days when 


they, too, played *‘ with the band.” But | 


the six French fiddlers cared nothing for 
the Germans: they held themselves far 
above the common soldiers of the fort, 
and despised alike their cropped hair, their 
ideas, their uniforms, and the strict rules 
they were obliged to obey. They fiddled 
away with their eyes cast up to the dark 
beams above, and their tunes rang out 
in that shrill, sustained, clinging treble 
which no instrument save a violin can 
give. The entire upper circle of society 
was present, and a sprinkling of the sec- 
ond; for the young officers cared more 
for dancing than for etiquette, and a pret- 
ty young French girl was in their minds 
of more consequence than even the five 
Misses Macdougall with all their blood, 
which must have been, however, of a 


thin, although, of course, precious, quali- | 


ty, since between the whole five there 
seemed scarcely enough for one. The five 
were there, however, in green plaided de- 
laines with broad lace collars and large 
fiat shell-cameo breastpins with scroll- 
work settings: they presented an impos- 
ing appearance to the eyes of all. The 
father of these ladies, long at rest from 
his ledgers, was in his day a prominent 
resident official of the Fur Company; his 
five maiden daughters lived on in the old 
house, and occupied themselves principal- 
ly in remembering him. Miss Lois seated 
herself beside these acknowledged heads of 
society, and felt that she was in her prop- 
er sphere. The dance-music troubled her 
ears, but she endured it manfully. 

‘““A gay scene,” she observed, gazing 
through her spectacles. 

The five Misses Macdougall bowed ac- 
quiescence, and said that it was fairly 
gay; indeed, rather too gay, owing to 
more of a mingling than they approved; 
but nothing, ah! nothing, to the magnifi- 
cent entertainments of times past, which 


had often been described to them by their 
respected parent. (They never seemed to 
have had but one.) 

| ‘‘Of course you will dance, Anni 

|; said Rast Pronando. 

She smiled an assent, and they wer 

soon among the dancers, Tita, left alone. 
followed them with her eyes as they pa 
jed out of the fire-light and were lost in 
the crowd and the sweeping shadows. 
Then she made her way, close to the wa] 
down to the other end of the long room, 
where the commandant’s wife and the 
fort ladies sat in state, keeping up the dig- 
nity of what might be called the military 
end of the apartment. Here she sought 
the brightest light she could find, and 
placed herself in it carelessly, and as 
though by chance, to watch the dancers. 

‘* Look at that child,” said the captain's 
wife. ‘* What an odd little thing it is!” 

“It is Tita Douglas, Anne’s little sis- 
ter,” said Mrs. Bryden, the wife of the 
commandant. ‘I am surprised they al 
lowed her to come in that tableau dress.” 

‘*There is Anne now, and dancing with 
young Pronando, of course,” said the 
wife of one of the lieutenants. 

‘* Dr. Gaston thinks there is no one like 
Anne Douglas,” observed Mrs. Bryden. 
‘*He has educated her almost entirely; 
taught her Latin and Greek, and all sorts 
of things. Her father is a musical gen 
ius, you know, and in one way the girl 
knows all about music; in another, noth 
ing at all. Do you think she is pretty, 
Mrs. Cromer ?” 

Mrs. Cromer thought ‘‘ Not at all: too 
large, and—unformed in every way.” 

‘** | sometimes wonder, though, why she 
is not pretty,” said Mrs. Bryden, in a 
musing tone. ‘‘She ought to be.” 

‘But do look at young Pronando,” said 
the captain’s wife. ‘‘ How handsome he 
is to-night!” 

‘‘An Apollo Belvedere,” said the wife 
of the lieutenant, who, having rashly al- 
lowed herself to spend a summer at West 
Point, was now living in the consequences. 

But although the military element pre- 
sided like a court circle at one end of the 
room, and the five Misses Macdougall and 
Miss Lois like an element of first families 
at the other, the intervening space was 
well filled with a motley assemblage— 
lithe young girls with sparkling black 
eyes and French vivacity, matrons with a 
shade more of brown in their complexions, 
and withered old grandams who sat on 
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penches along the walls, and looked on | 
with a calm dignity of silence which nev- 
er came from Saxon blood. Intermingled | 
were youths of rougher aspect but of fine 
mercurial temperaments, who danced with | 
all their hearts as well as bodies, and kept | 
exact time with the music, throwing in 
fancy steps from pure love of it as they 
whirled lightly down the hall with their | 
laughing partners. There were a few | 
young men of Scotch descent present also, | 
clerks in the stores, and superintendents | 
of the fisheries which now formed the 
only business of the once thriving front- 
ier village. These were considered by 
island parents of the better class desirable 
suitors for their daughters—far preferable 
to the young officers who succeeded each 
other rapidly at the little fort, with at- 
tachments delightful, but as transitory as 
themselves. It was noticeable, however, 
hat the daughters thought otherwise. 
Near the doorway in the shadow a crowd 
of Indians had gathered, while almost all 
of the common soldiers from the fort, on 
one pretext or another, were in the hall, 
attending to the fires and lights, or acting 
as self-appointed police. Even Chaplain 
Gaston looked in for a moment, and staid 
an hour; and later in the evening the tall 
form of Pére Michaux appeared, clad in a 
furred mantle, a black silk cap crowning 
his silver hair. Tita immediately left her 
place and went to meet him, bending her 
head with an air of deep reverence. 


‘Soe the child—how theatrical!” said | 


Mrs. Cromer. 

“Yes, Still, the Romanists do believe 
in all kinds of amusement, and even ask ¢ 
blessing on it,” said the lieutenant’s wife. 

‘*Tt was not that—it was the little air 
and attitude of devoutness that I meant. 
See the puss now!” 

3ut the puss was triumphant at last. 
One of the younger officers had noted her 
solemn little salutation in front of the 
priest, and now approached to ask her to 
dance, curious to see what manner of child 
this small creature could be. In another 
moment she was whirling down the hall 
with him, her dark face flushed, her eyes 
radiant, her dancing exquisitely light and 
exact. She passed Anne and Rast with 
a sparkling glance, her small breast throb- 
bing with a swell of satisfied vanity that 
almost stopped her breath. 

“There is Tita,” said the elder sister, 
rather anxiously. ‘‘I hope Mr. Walters 


‘There is no danger; she is not pretty 
enough,” answered Rast. 

A flush rose in Anne’s face. ‘* You do 
not like my little sister,” she said. 

“Oh, I do not dislike her,” said Rast. 
‘*T could not dislike anything that be- 


| longed to you,” he added, in a lower tone. 


She smiled as he bent his handsome 
head toward her to say this. She was 
fond of Rast; he had been her daily com- 
panion through all her life; she searcely 
remembered anything in which he was 
not concerned, from her first baby walk 
in the woods back of the fort, her first 
ride in a dog-sledge on the ice, to yester- 
day’s consultation over the chapel ever- 
greens. 

The six French fiddlers played on; they 
knew not fatigue. In imagination they 
had danced every dance. Tita was taken 
out on the floor several times by the of- 
ficers, who were amused by her little airs 
and her small elfish face: she glowed with 
triumph. Anne had but few invitations, 
save from Rast; but as his were contin- 
uous, she danced all the evening. At 
midnight Miss Lois and the Misses Mac- 


| dougall formally rose, and the fort ladies 
| sent for their wrappings: the ball, as far 


as the first circle was concerned, was end- 
ed. But long afterward the sound of the 
fiddles wag still heard, and it may be sur- 
mised that the second circle was having 
its turn, possibly not without a sprink- 
ling of the third also. 
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Cour, brothers, let us sing a dirge— 
A dirge for myriad chances dead ; 
In grief your mournful accents merge— 
Sing, sing the girls we might have wed. 


Sweet lips were those we never pressed 
In love that never lost the dew 
In sunlight of a love confessed— 
Kind were the girls we never knew. 
Sing low, sing low, while in the glow 
Of faney’s hour those forms we trace, 
Hovering around the years that go— 
Those years our lives can ne’er replace. 
Sweet lips are those that never turn 
A cruel word; dear eyes that lead 
The heart on in a blithe concern; 
White hand of her we did not wed; 
Fair hair or dark, that falls along 
A form that never shrinks with time— 
Bright image of a realm of song 
Standing beside our years of prime. 
When you shall go, then may we know 
The heart is dead, the man is old; 
Life can no other charm bestow 





will not spoil her with his flattery.” 


When girls we might have loved turn cold. 
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THE OLDEST INSTITTI 
| ONG, long ages ago, when Jove had 
4 


the ruling of mundane affairs, before 





animal nature had been so classified and | 


divided—indeed, when there was no clas- 
sification at all, but all creatures as well 
as plants spoke one language, and the 
arts were in a rudimental state—there was 
a society formed having for its object the 
When 
we say a society had any particular thine 
for its object, we should by no means be 


advancement of arts and sciences. 


understood as saying it attained that ob- 
ject. There were many members of this 
society, and much business dispatched ; 
many rules laid down for eternal guid- 
ance, and memberships established in per- 
petuity; all principles and rules of action 
which governed these first members to 
go unchanged and unchangeable with the 
membership, which was to descend by in- 


heritance in direct line from parent to 


offspring, from the earliest periods, away 


back in the ‘‘blue distance of time,”’ to | 


the present day. 

Among the most important members of 
this early association was the crafty Fox, 
who said but little, but manazved much 
by quiet, unobtrusive means. ‘There was 
the solemn Owl, the wisdom of whose 
looks established his position at once. 
There was the pert little Hare, always 
jumping up to speak upon questions with- 
out the least previous acquaintance with 
the subject, and always being snubbed by 
Dr. Owl, who threatened to eat him up if 
he didn’t keep still. He, the Owl, was 
called doctor not from any acquaintance 
with the healing art he really had, but 
more from his skill in surgery, his opera- 
tions being always successful, as well as 
fatal. One day an incautious duck hap- 


pened to look his way, and remarked | 


‘*Quack,” which the doctor said was a se- 
vere case of impudence, and needed heroic 
treatment. Squire Fox said it was action- 
able, and wanted to treat it legally. Be- 
tween them the duck was cured of saying 
‘* Quack,” or anything else. 

There was Judge Tortoise, who was 
dubbed judge because of his wisdom and 
unerring judgment, as shown in his inva- 
riable habit of ‘‘shutting up” when matters 
were referred to him—his way of *‘ taking 
the papers and reserving decision”; this 





JTION IN THE WORLD. 

There was also Professor Gander, a yo- 
luminous writer upon every subject, who 
| upon the slightest provocation snatched 4 
| quill from his own prolific tail and jotted 
down his thoughts and opinions, leavi: 
imprints of his web-foot over the parch 
ment, still visible in all the writings of his 
descendants. 

There was the zsthetic Mole, who was 
accorded by common consent—not with 


out some controversy, however—the px 
tion of judge and critic of art generally 
| It was urged against him that he was dul! 
in both sight and hearing, if nothing else, 
That, his friends claimed, was of litt] 
consequence; ‘‘he was very penetrating,” 
‘*no mere skimmer of the surface,” ‘* but 
went right at the roots of things.” Son 

| of the plants could see no advantage in 
| that, since it sapped their life and strength. 
‘*He would do much better,” they said, 
“if he would occasionally look aboy 
ground, and see the effect of his penetra- 
tion and blind meddling with the roots of 
things.” How, retorted his advocates, 
could he be expected to do that, since the 
light blinded and confused him? They 
promised to show them, when the tiny 
came, that he could write just as well 
upon the subject without seeing as he 
could with, and give them just as valua 
ble information how to make their house 
beautiful; and so it proved. I omitted to 
state earlier in this report that each and 
every member of this society was, by vir 
tue of his membership, a critic of some 
sort; hence it was that the debate was not 
continued longer upon the merits of the 
Mole, exemption from criticism being as 
much an inalienable right of a member 
of this ancient order as that of criticising 
others. 

Art at that time, other than music, 
was very limited in its scope, and con 
sisted only of the laying of pretty eggs of 
various hues, ornamented with spots of 
different colors, and in personal decora- 
tion as practiced by many plants. Judg- 
ment was passed upon all their efforts. A 
few of these decisions will suffice to show 
the prevailing taste of the time, and the 
remarkable preservation of the same in its 
purity, as transmitted through countless 
ages down this long line. 





secured to him great respect, and he was | 


regarded as authority upon all matters. 


| less, insipid, ete. 


The Violet was voted tame, character- 
The Rose was accused 











THE OLDEST INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 








THE MUSICAL CONTEST, 


of false art and bad taste, her blushes pro- 
nounced affectation, as she took no pains 
to hide them, but rather paraded them be- 
fore the world. Moreover, she was ac- 
cused of the most inartistic trickery, in- 
asmuch as she resorted to perfumery or 
sweet smells to add to or enhance her 
attractiveness. The Fuchsia was_ pro- 
nounced stiff, ungraceful, with poor com- 
binations of colors, ete. The Nightshade 
was commended for his power and force; 
the Sunflower for his boldness, dash, dig- 
nity and gracefulness. No affectation of 
delicate tint, no pinkness, pale blueness, 
or sick yellowness in him, but a vigorous, 
decided, golden yellow graced the rim of 
his broad face. His was the style much 
in vogue ages after, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and again at the present time. 

These are a few of the just decisions that 
settled the artistic status of each and every 
flower. But music, being the most pro- 
nounced as well as most popular art, 
claimed and received the most critical 
scrutiny. Singing-birds, frogs, asses, cats, 
ete., were the chief performers. The nod 
or wag from side to side of the sagacious 
head of old Judge Tortoise, whether in- 
tentional or not, settled the reputation of 
sach aspirant. 


Many trials were had—one notable one | 








and Crow came off triumphant. There 
were not many members present, to be 
sure, but as the infallible Tortoise was 
there, there was no need of any great num- 
bers. The Linnet was first called upon. 
He hopped modestly to a lower branch, 
began, almost timidly at first, but soon, 
fired with enthusiasm, he poured forth his 
very soulinsong. He did his utmost that 
day, and felt confident of suecess. He 


| ceased: a breathless silence followed; all 


eyes were turned toward the great author- 
ity, who, feeling embarrassed and uncer- 
tain, in looking about unwittingly moved 
his head from side to side, which move- 
ment was immediately taken for disappro- 
bation. A murmur arose in accordance 
with the supposed verdict, which caused 
poor little Linnet to hang his head in 
shame. Hope, ambition, reputation, all 
swept away, as it were, by the accidental 
swing of that revered head. The Crow 
stepped forth upon a higher limb, and 
began, ‘‘Caw! caw! caw!” and all was 
excitement at once. Dr. Owl blinked 
his yellow eyes; Esquire Fox wore a half- 
amused, half-perplexed or bored expres- 
sion; Professor Gander listened with un- 
feigned admiration; little Hare put his 
paw in his ample ear and ejaculated 
‘*Oh!” which caused Dr. Owl to step for- 


where Linnet made a disgraceful failure, | ward and look after him. The judge 
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leaned his elbow on a rock, and his chin 
upon his hand, so to speak, winked and 


nodded with a new sensation, whether | 
of pleasure or pain, however, he could | 


not for the life of him tell; but his action 
was taken for approval all the same, and 


the very couch of Jove in the clouds of | 


the lower sky shook with the applause. 
Then the singer stepped down and re- 
ceived the congratulations of the society. 

Professor Gander was first to speak. 
As he clasped the performer's black claw 
with his own awkward web-foot, he said: 
Though not gifted by nature with much 
of a voice himself (he thought he lied 
then, but he didn’t), he hoped he knew 


what music was, and he felt he could say | 
without flattery that that was the most | 


thrilling, the most penetrating, voice he 
had ever heard. What little voice he 
himself had—which he had striven to cul 
tivate—he really felt, if he might be so 
boid as to say so, was of that same qual- 
ity—if there could be any comparison be 
tween perfection itself and anything so 
far short of it. 

To this dubious compliment, guarded 
and qualified as it was, Crow gave no re- 


sponse, nor showed any visible signs of | 


pleasure. 

Esquire Fox shook hands (claws, paws) 
with him as well as he could, and simply 
said, ‘‘ I congratulate you, sir.” 

Little Mr. Hare said, ‘‘I never heard 
anything like it,” and immediately sub- 
sided, as Owl asked ‘‘ Who 2” in rather a 
significant manner. 

They all agreed that it was a noble ef- 
fort, however, and one likely to be appre- 
ciated by the gifted and spontaneous, rath- 
er than by those educated into prejudice or 
preference for namby-pamby harmony and 
such characterless stuff (here a general 
look of contempt at poor little Linnet). 
And so the Crow was voted, in spite of all 
adverse opinions, however widely held, a 
great singer. Such and like verdicts are 
to this day strictly adhered to in this old, 
old society, so worthily and perfectly rep- 
resented by its present holders of mem- 
berships. 

Of course there are, and have always 
been, numerous writers, professors, crit- 
ics of every type, outside this organiza- 
tion, to dispute with these old liners the 
right to eriticise, but these have always 
been held in supreme contempt, or regard- 
ed with stolid indifference by the suc- 


cession. There have been real surgeons, 


} 





| not of the order of Owl. Spoiled, to } 
sure, by reading and acquiring know] 
| edge of others’ thoughts, experiences, and 
deductions, as well as their own, and pal- 
pably incomplete as operators, simply cut- 
ting away defective limbs, ete., but leay- 
ing the remainder of the patient uncarved, 
with life and even health. 

There are judges—thin-skinned fellows, 
unprotected by any shell, with learning- 
warped judgments—really knowing some 
thing of the subject they claim to jud 
and always indisecreet enough to commit 
themselves to a decided opinion upon it 

There are lawyers not depending upon 
craft, but priding themselves upon their 
knowledge of law, and claiming to be the 
better able to judge of the merits of a 
legal decision with than without such 
knowledge. 


There are writers upon art—critics, if 
you please—who really try to acquire a 
knowledge, and cramp their judgement 
with their studies concerning the laws of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, or mu 
sic, whose ears can hear and whose eyes 
can bear the light, and who believe they 
are thus qualifying themselves for impart 
ing more correct information. 

There are writers upon all subjects, 
students of literature who study to know 
themselves, and write to dispense know] 
edge, who do not grow their quills, and 
were not born of a goose’s egg. 

But all this is, of course, held as illegiti- 
mate by the true members of this ancient 
order, as narrow-minded, superstitious, 
and prejudiced, holding that no real in 
spired criticism can come from one with 
any previous knowledge on the subject, 
that preparation simply means stultifica- 
tion. 


THE IMPATIENT BIRD, 
Tn’ impatient bird that cleaves the summer air, 
And mounts and sings, shail never reach the sky. 
High heaven eludes the boldest sweep of wings ; 
The wildest rhapsody of melody 


Surrounds us with the infinite and sad, 
With the dark shadow of the things unknown. 
We creep in heaven’s sunlight, longingly 
Scanning the space whither the bird hath flown. 
Th’ eternal stars, the angel choirs, were naught 
To that one proof of immortality. 
In the great range of heaven is there aught 
Higher than the bold lark’s own ecstasy ? 
We that aspire to reach have more than climbed, 
On earth hold all of heaven in th’ embrace 
Of our glad sight, eternity have timed 
In comprehending of one hour the grace. 
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| , the ordinary map of the United States, 


where the great commonwealth of 


nsylvania occupies a space equal in 
to a school-girl’s palm, there may be 
ed, set in the western end of this area, 
reat irregularly formed letter Y. Its 
n wriggles off through the western 
indary of the State, and its divergent 
ns can be traced until they pierce New 
York State on the north, and Maryland 
| Virginia on the south And right in 
crotch of this bie Y, lodgved like a tan 
lizing apple in the main forks of a huge 
ee, most maps will show a small round 
wk spot labelled ** Pittsburgh.” The 
re uncompromisingly black this speck 
s shown, the more fittingly does it repre 
nt this remarkable city of the Keystone 
State. And as the brilliant disk cast by 
the burning-glass represents the gathered 
oteney of countless rays, so does this lit 
tle inky disk indicate the concentrated en 
ergy of a commonwealth 
Into the City of Smoke pours the oil of 
he producing counties of McKean, Butler, 
Venango, Clarion, and Warren in the 
orth and northeast; the limber of Forest, 
Clarion, Indiana, 
Jefferson, Arm 
strong, Potter, 
and McKean 
counties on the 
east; the coke of 
Westmoreland, 
Fayette and Alle 
gvheny counties 
on the southeast ; 
while from all 
quarters of the 
compass comes 
by rail and river 
to Pittsburgh her 
matchless — bitu 
minous coal; or, 
departing over 
these highways, 
she sends it to the 
uttermost corners 
of the South and 
Northwest. At 
the foot of the 
two great valleys 
of the Alleghany 
and Monongahe- 
la,and at the head 
of the greater vale 
of the Ohio, Pitts 
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burgh gathers the crude wealth of the 
first two to her murky bosom, while 
through the greater gateway she sends the 
finished work of her coal-fed factories 
\nd to feel the regenerative touch of hei 
magnificent fuel, there come the silver 
bearing ores of far-off Utah, the homelier 
ores of Michigan, Lake Superior, and near 
er points, and the sand and alkalies of dis 
tant States, to go forth as silver, copper, 


iron, and glass. Through miles of under 
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ground pipes 
pumps force ¢1 
petroleum from 
wells to acres 
odoriferous  refin« 
ies that add t] 
smoke to the p 
petual cloud of « 
bon that marks Pitts 
burgh from afar 

The lens will she 
that a drop of wa 
teems with life, a 
in this paper, pen 
pen, and graverm 
stand in lieu of thi 
Iicroscope, servihg 
to give our readers 
a glimpse of what is 
held in the cirele o 
that black spot o 
the map of Pennsy 
vania. 

To write of the 
Pittsburgh of — the 
past is to repeat thi 
labor of the histor 
an. Fort Duquesi 
and Braddock’s dis 
astrous field are top 
ics familiar to the 
American schoo] 
boy; and thoug! 
the earlier days ot! 
the busy city are full 
of an interest pecul 
iarly their own, it is 
the province of this 
paper to deal rathe: 
with the Pittsburgh 
of 1880 than with 
the noted fort of 1750 
or the Pittsburgh of 
1780. This much 
can, however, be 
outlined. Georg 
Washington, on 
November 24, 1753. 
stood at the junction 
of the two rivers, and 
made this entry in 
his journal of that 
date: ** I think it ex 
tremely well situa 
ted for a fort, as it 
has absolute com 
mand of both riv 
ers.” During the 
following year the 





the 
thie 
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kade of Fort Duquesne first cast its 
dows on the spot. Of this place a local 
torian, Neville B. Craig, fittingly writes: 
(jreat Britain, France, and Great Britain 
iin, Virginia, the United States, and 
insyivania again, have each in turn ex 














ercised sovereignty here. Twice it (Fort 
Duquesne) has been captured in war; first 
by Contrecceur in 1754, and by Forbes in 
1758. Once besieged by Indians in 1763, 
once blown up and burned by the French 
in 1758, it was the field of controversy 
between neighboring states in 1774, and 
finally of the civil war (*‘ Whiskey Insur- 
rection’) in 1794.” 

To-day the redoubt, or ** block-house,” 
built by Colonel Bouquet in 1764 still ex- 
ists. In its weather-beaten logs are seen 


the peculiar openings through which were | 


pointed the flint-locks of the beleaguered 
ones long ago. Pigeons flutter about this 






ci. moral | 
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quaint building, whose surroundings are 
Milesian rather than aboriginal. Mrs. Lee 
is a lady with a sunset tint in her hair, 
and the quickness of temper that usually 
accompanies capillary ruddiness. 

*A quaint old buiiding this,” remarks 





BLOCK-HOUSE OF FORT DUQUESNE 


the stranger at the portals of Pittsburgh's 
olde ‘st house. 


rint for the same, an’ bud the two rooms of 
it, an’ the lady kapin’ shtore on the flure 
below, an’ payin’ only the thriflin’ sum of 
four dollars, an’ she wid a fine big room.” 
| This volley from the ancient redoubt 
| failing to disclose a foe, a lull ensued, 
| expl iunations followed, and Mrs. Lee and 
| her brood of little ones and the fluttering 
pigeons were left in quiet possession of the 
block-house of departed Duquesne. 


= it’s acquainted wid this house ye 

are, I wud be axin’ yez for why I am 

Pe the sum of foive dollars the month’s 
| 
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FROM THE 


The stone tablet placed by Colonel Bou 
quet over the doorway of this centenari 
an among buildings now fills an honored 
place in the new city buildings of Pitts- 
burgh, whose tower affords the stranger a 
handsome view of the smoky blocks and 
bustling streets and tall spires, framed in 
everlasting smoke or fire, as the viewer 
chooses day or night for his trip to the 
roof of the City Hall. 

This stone tablet and the old redoubt 
alone remain to suggest the Pittsburgh of 
a century ago. <A great dépot covers the 
the ancient fort, and a monstrous 
steel-works vomits flame and smoke from 
the made memorable by General 
Braddock’s defeat in July, 1755. Taken 
all in all, the Pittsburgh of to-day is one 


site of 


spot 


of the most interesting places on this con- | 


tinent. 


Yy 


The watery forks of our great 
compress the growing city until its 


crowded streets are prolonged eastward- | 


V; 


found the * 


] 
t 
¢ 


South Side” of the city proper, 
the sister city of Allegheny, and the busy, 
thriving suburbs. 
worn Pittsburgher flees when his daily 


duties end, glad to escape for the time the | 


Up the | 


all-pervading soot and smoke. 
two rivers that are nearing their end, and 
down the new-born stream, the hills and 
vales are covered with thriving  settle- 


ments, all integral parts of one busy whole, | 


while in the angles of our symbol are | 


To the latter the care- | 


BELL TOWER. 


| and combining to form virtually but a sin 
| gle community of a quarter of a millioi 
| souls. Topographically its varied surfac: 
not its least charm. Mountain 
bluff, stream and ravine, have until re 

cently defied the skill of the enginee: 
| and of the street-maker. That liberality 
and pluck have triumphed is evident to 
any of our readers who, journeying Pitts 
burghward, will patronize the nerve-try 

ing ‘‘ inclines” that seale the bold cliffs of 
Coal Hill, and view the tripartite valley 
from the summit. It is a view that will 
repay a very long journey. Eye and ear 
must long bear witness to the eloquence 
of the sights and sounds enjoyed, and it 
is doubtful whether any equal area in this 
broad republic would so forcibly suggest 
to the stranger what is meant by a busy. 
energetic, and wealthy manufacturing 
city. 

Aside from her great industries, Pitts 
burgh, as the head of navigation on the 
Ohio, claims attention, and extends her 
influence along the 18,000 miles of nav 
igable streams attainable by her river 
| steamers. This influence she retains in 
spite of the rapid growth of that great 
destroyer of river trade, the railway. On 
either side of the three valleys that radiate 
|from Pittsburgh are found the omni 
present parallel lines of rails, six arms of 
a great cuttle-fish, whose body is the 


is and 
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sat 
ni 
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of 


he 








cy city, and whose suction disks are 
station-houses that draw the life from 
trade of each stream. On the Alle 
ny this trade has long disappeared en 
y; the Monongahela bears upon its 
<-watered current a line of fine boats 
have existed since the earliest days 
team navigation, but whose business 
ns to feel railway encroachment. 
Ohio is plied by a line of Cincinnati 
d Pittsburgh packets, and by smaller 
ift earning a precarious existence be 
een ‘ way” points, but the glory of the 
er is departed. 
And yet, at favorable stages of water 
i the fickle Ohio, the levee at Pittsburgh 
A stranger 
reaching the city during a stage of water 
favorable for boating—say four to eight 
feet of water in the channel—would be 
treated to a most interesting sight on the 
Monongahela Wharf, between that many- 
piered and venerable structure the Mo 
nongahela Suspension - Bridge and the 


shows most animated scenes. 


Point.” This scene is especially char 
icteristic when witnessed from the upper 
or ‘‘ hurricane” deck of some big 1000-ton 
steamer. The observer is reminded of 
nothing so much as of a freshly disturb 
ed ant-hill. This simile is borne out by 
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the action of the double stream of big 
black ** rousters,”’ 7. e _ colored boat hands 
As these pass in opposite directions ove: 
the gang-plank, each biped ant bears, not 
a milk-white ege, but a fat sack of bran 
as to the out-goers, or a box of @lass on 
bar of steel as to the incoming procession 
This double process eoes on until the great 
hull has exchanged its St. Louis freight 
And so skill 
fully is this same hull fashioned and 


for Pittsburgh's products 


adapted to the precarious channels of 
Western rivers, that, with a thousand tons 
of freight aboard, a Pittsburgh and St 
Louis passenger and freight boat will 
searcely ‘‘draw” four and a half feet of 
water. And in this way, during the first 
three months of 1880, 10,000 tons per month 
of the varied products of Pittsburgh’s fiery 
hearted furnaces were wafted by steam 


and current 3500 miles toward the setting 


sun. Kindly showers thus washed away 
30,000 tons of freight from the railroads 


But the magic wand which most potent 
ly transforms the river-front of Pittsburgh, 
which brings intense energy out of apa 
thy, which turns day to night and silence 
into a Babel of sounds, is the sudden ad 
vent of a ** coal-boat” stage of water, /. « 

















VIEW OF PITTSBURGH FROM THE OPPOSITE HEIGHTS 








FROM 


THE HURRICANE DECk. 


anything over eight feet. This occurs 
when both rivers, swelled by rapid thaw 
or continued rains, send down their quick- 


ened tides, so that both freshets reach the | 


Ohio at the same time. About the mouth 
of the Monongahela, or safely moored in 
its slack-water ‘‘ pools,” float hundreds of 
great clumsy craft that have the draught 
of a small ocean steamer. These are la- 
den deep with millions of bushels of the 
wonderful bituminous coal and matchless 


coke of Western Pennsylvania. The coal, 
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in glistening irregular cubes, is fresh from | 


a hundred collieries up the beautiful Mo- 
nongahela Valley, and the coke, in huge 
barges that hold 35,000 bushels each, is 
the output of the adjacent regions, where 
5000 coke blacken the fair land 
and sky with their dense smoke. In 1879 


62.000.000 and 8.500.000 


ovens 


bushels of coal 


| Monday’s sunset will redden 
| scant” in the channel. 
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bushels of coke passed thro 
the locks of the Monongaly 
dependent for its going wu 
the caprice of Jupiter Pluy 
These awkward-looking bo 
with their load of carbon. 1 
have lain thus for mont 
while the price of their carg 
has doubled in the far-off m 
kets for which they were lo; 


to profanity, or pray for rain 
float off their waiting cargoes 

Pittsburgh is the home of 1: 
tow-boats of a pattern inco) 
prehensible to Eastern eyes, fo 
they do not * tow,” but pus 
Their homeliness is outweighed 
by their bull-dog tenacity of 
purpose, when it comes to thei 
legitimate of harbor 
and long-trip towing of eum 


business 


bersome fleets of coal-lade: 
craft. These are lashed in 

solid fleet, of which the steam 
er is the hindmost bull. In 


cost these craft range from the 
perfectly appointed 
representing a 


monster 
fortune = of 
$50,000 and the power of 1700 
horses, to the 

might 
motley 
port, each 
anxious to move 
these coal craft over the hun 
dreds or thousands of miles of 
tortuous Ohio or muddy Missis 
sippi. Their fires are laid and 
their boilers are filled, and when the coal 
boat stage comes at last it finds Pittsburgh 
boats and their crews galvanized into in 
tense action. 


down 
that 


battered 
bring 
fleet 


veteran 
$2000. This 
huddled in 


ready and 


1S 
boat 


it may be that this long-expected rise is 
an affair of a single day, or of forty-eight 
hours’ duration at best. The rivers of 
Pittsburgh rise and fall like a jack-in 
the-box. There may be three feet of wa 
ter on Saturday, thirteen on Sunday, and 
‘*six feet 
Between these ex 
tremes is the tide which, taken at the 


| flood, leads the coal fleet to Southern and 


Western markets, and brings long-de 


ferred cash to the shippers. The amount 


| of systematically directed energy, backed 





by experience and ability, necessary to 
get out a coal shipment of, say, 10,000,000 
bushels (twenty-six and a half bushels to 












ed, and their owners are moved 





al 





are gateways utterly inadequate to the 
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AT THE LOCK, 


the ton), in thirty-six hours, can hardly | and discharge their contents over sloping 
be fittingly described. The small, old- | 
fashioned locks of the Monongahela dams | below. And back and forth in these 
| gloomy pits stalk the forlornest of mules, 
| solemn visaged, and wearing a bandage 
steamers and flats and boats that await | over one eye in a way suggestive of some 
their turn. Crews, and boats, and big | subterranean difference of opinion. This 
ropes, and rolling smoke, and puffing | bandaging is done for the good of the 
steam, and shouting men, are features in a beast, which, unbandaged, will ‘‘ shy” over 
scene only to be witnessed, even in Pitts- | to one side and bang his anatomy against 
burgh, when there comes a sudden rise | the wall, but the drapery does not add to 
after a long season of low water. But at | his beauty in the least. 
last the rearmost craft gets through, and| For half a century this undermining of 
joins the emancipated throng of boats | these everlasting hills has been going on, 
that are slowly steaming down the wind- | until they rest their strata upon posts or 
ing Ohio. Each boat has charge of her | upon thousands of columns of coal in 
‘‘tow,” the latter consisting of from five | the abandoned mines beneath. An acre 
to twenty-five big square boats, holding | of coal, be it understood, means 120,000 
in all from 50,000 to 600,000 bushels of | bushels of the merchantable article stored 
solid carbon. in a ‘‘seam” four feet eight inches thick 
This coal is mined along the Monon-| A single tow-boat will take to New Or 
gahela Valley and up the valley of jaw- | leans, 2000 miles away, the output of five 
racking Youghiogheny. The coal seams | acres of coal, at a cost for transportation of 
lie in most cases far above the level of the | four cents per bushel. While this work 
river, and in the older pits the coal has | is going on along the rivers mentioned, 


‘sereens” into the waiting boat or barge 


task of passing the fleets of barges and 





been removed for a distance of three miles | coal is leaving the Pittsburgh fields by 
from the water’s edge. The mouths of | rail at the rate of 180,000,000 bushels per 
these ink-black tunnels show far up the | year, and the supply is praetically inex 
green-walled hill-sides. From these inky | haustible. 

spots issue noisy cars that rush down the | From coal it is but a short step to coal’s 


‘“ineline,” bang against the ‘‘tipple.” | brighter and purer first cousin, coke. To 





1 eae eerie 


Dera 
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the southwest of Pittsburgh there lie 
boundless beds of a peculiar soft coal, in 
strata eleven feet thick, easily mined, 
and generally easy of access. This coal, 
slowly baked in great ovens, is the Con 
nellsville coke of commerce, ninety per 
cent. carbon—a fuel that finds its way 
tothe blast-furnaces of Lake Champlain, 


on the east, and to the smelting fur 
naces of Utah and Colorado on the west 
Kive thousand coke ovens to-day send 
their pernicious fumes heavenward, and 
the nocturnal appearance of a range of 
coke ovens in full blast so near 


lv embodies the orthodox idea 


COKE-BURNING 


of Satanic scenery that unregenerate Pitts- | ered a coal king, from a Pittsburgh stand 


burghers have comparatively few surprises 


point, one must have at least a million dol 
in store after this life lars invested in lands and pits, and boats 
and landings, and mules and what not. 


Before quitting the realms of coal and 
coke and their river transportation, it | One Pittsburgh firm there is with $6,000,000 
} so invested, another with $4,000,000, half 


might be mentioned that to be consid 
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lozen with $2,000,000, and at least a 
en with $1,000,000. All these solid 
tlemen are of the ‘‘ self-made” order. 
d not a few rather glory in the fact that 
y have carried the lamp and swung the 
k in their pre-millionaire days. 


But it is as the City of Iron that Pitts 
igh must go down into remotest futu 
y. She is the Smoky City only be- 
use of her forest of chimneys, whose 
tongues of flame speak of fires within that 


the name to the age in which we live. 
Your true Pittsburgher glories in his city’s 
ame, in her wealth, and, generally speak- 
ng,in her dirt. Her densest smoke is in 
cense in his nostrils, and his face bright 
ens when, in approaching the grimy burg 
of his nativity, he sights her nimbus of 
carbon from afar, or, after nieht-fall, her 
crown of fire, and the stranger soon learns 
io understand this feel- 
ing. The great Iron 
City’s mills and her 
wonderful furnaces are 
inspiring to the dullest. 

One-twelfth of all 
the pig-iron produced 
in the United States is 
wrested from the glis- 
tening ore by the fur- 
naces of Pittsburgh and 
herimmediate vicinity. 
in the matter of blast 
furnaces her record 
dates back to 1792, when 
the primitive structure erected by George 
Anshutz sent its smoke into the clear sky, 
now darkened by the warm breath of fif- 
teen huge furnaces, capable of producing 
half a million tons of pig-metal every year 
from the ores that come from far and near. 
And to further prepare this metal—the first 


result of fire upon ore—there are in Pitts- | 


burgh thirty-five rolling-mills, wherein 
eight hundred boiling or puddling fur- 
naces are seething like miniature volea- 
noes in constant eruption, and whose prod- 


uct is here fashioned into one-quarter of | 
all the rolled iron made in the broad re- | 


public. 

Ascending into the realm of steel—that 
perfected, purified form reached through 
these crucial boilings and meltings and 


hammerings—Pittsburgh claims, with par- | 


donable pride, sixteen enormous establish- 
ments devoted to making all manner of 
steel, including the finest grades of ‘*‘ tool” 
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steel, until lately supphed by the English 
manufacturers. In this Pittsburgh ex 
cels, and makes two-thirds of all the eru 
cible steel produced in this country. 

In these statistics there is, perforce, 
much dryness, save for the Pittsburgher 


But in the creating of steel there is evolved 
| such novel beauty as makes the sooty in 


terior of a Pittsburgh steel-works a feast to 
the dullest eve. Visit, for instance, some 
of the largest and most representative es 


| tablishments. In one of these electricity 
re boiling or melting the metal that gives | 


has recently been introduced to illuminate 
the works. Here, after night-fall, the livid 
light of thirty-two electric lamps gives 


| the glare of the furnaces a gory hue. The 









A BLAST-FURNACE 


| brawny forms of negro puddlers glow in 
the light of the pools of liquid metal they 
| stir. In this labor they summon from 
| space about the mill deepest shadows that 
wage a warring conflict with dazzling 
beams of light. Dante, in conceiving his 
‘‘Inferno,” must have had in mind just 
such a scene as is witnessed nightly in the 


| crucible department of a Pittsburgh steel 
works. Just below the surface of the 
floor are seen, amid lambent flames of 
glowing gas, the amphora-like outlines of 
the crucibles. These, composed of clay 
and plumbago, withstand a heat of 4000° 
| Fahrenheit, and contain the molten steel 
that must be poured into waiting open 
mouthed moulds. In the men assigned 
this labor human endurance seems cer 
tainly to have reached its limit. The steel 
melter, grasping such a pair of tongs as 
might have been used upon St. Dunstan, 
steps directly over the fiery pit below, 
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seizes a crucible, and, with 
apparent ease, draws it, cherry red, 
to the surface. Man and glowing 
jar seem part and parcel, and equal 
ly impervious to the fearful heat. 
Salamander muscles come into 
graceful play as the melter beheads 
the sealed crucible, which he tilts 
slowly until its contents are de 
canted, amid vivid coruseations . 
into the mould In raiment the eS ee ee 

melter from his waist down is an 

Esquimau, from his waist up a Hottentot, | witness of the latter’s ordeal will willing 
a Zulu, or anything innocent of clothing. | ly concede that his salary is being emi 
Many professional men of liberal educa- | nently well earned. 

tion would gladly earn the salary paid In other portions of such an establish 


the Pittsburgh steel-melter, but the eve- | ment is seen the progress of the cast-steel 
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toward the finished rod, or bar, soon converts the shapeless mass into a 
heet. Overhead runs the single rail solid block of wrought steel. On every 
miniature ‘‘elevated railway,” af- hand is seen the wonderful co-operation 
ling rapid transit by means of pendent of ponderous perfected machinery with 
iers for glowing, pulpy balls of steel trained muscle. Particularly is this the 
m furnace to Gothic-framed steam- case at the smaller hammers, where the 


mers. Here a touch upon a lever hammer-man, in a swinging seat, times 
an earthquake is born, while the Ti- | the turning of his rod of steel to the quick 
ic dance of the five-ton hammer-head stroke of the hammer so skillfully that the 














EMPTYING THE CRUCIBLE 
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FROM THE PULPITT 


finished surface is smooth and burnished 


true in angle as if planed 

In Pittsburgh’s coronet of flame there 
are many brilliants, but her youngest steel 
making enterprise holds the position of a 
central crown diamond. This occupies a 
portion of the site of General Braddock’s 
defeat in 1755. 


most 


Here is found one of the 
perfect 


world, and 


Bessemer ‘* plants” in 
here also stands a blast-fur- 
with a unequalled in the 


nace record 


globe. Relapsing into statistics, it 
may be said of this furnace (known 
as ‘* B”) that in the month of May 
1880, it produced in seven days 1141 
tons of pig-metal, a single day’s prod 
uct being 184 tons. Thus does this 
big busy ‘‘ B” improve the hours, 
shining and nocturnal, on the spot 
where Braddock received his death 
wound a century and a quarter ago 
But to the stranger the triumphs of 
furnace ‘‘B” seem possessed of far 


| less interest than the pyrotechnical won 
as a mirror, while the four corners are as | ders of the ‘‘ converting-house.” 


In th 
bewildering precincts of this place, fire 
air, and water are in harness, and d 
their master—man’s—bidding submissive 
ly, but in a way that appalls. Air, at a 
pressure of twenty-five pounds to the 
square inch, enters an enormous recep 


| tacle, the ‘‘converter,” that, swinging on 
the | 


trunnions, like a great cannon, is point 
ing skyward. In this poised vessel eight 
tons of molten iron are seething and bub 
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fresh from an adjacent cupola 
ace. As the compressed air sweeps 
igh this lakelet of metal, there is 


grandeur far beyond the power 
of pen or pencil to fittingly por 
tray or describe. Fifteen min 
utes of this blast through the 
inass, and the column of flame 
from the mouth of the ‘con 
verter” dies out in a gasp like the expiring 
breath of a terrible giant. Then follows 
a signaling shout, and from far above 
the now silent converter there tumbles a 
fierce rivulet of 


molten ‘‘spiegel” iron, 


kK 


a} ficient carbon, ete., to * 
yurst of roaring flame, of Incandescent 
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that falls into the red jaws of the swing 
Ing furnace 


It brings with it just suf 


convert” the mas 
of metal, and what was eight tons of iron 


at 7.45 is eight tons of pure steel at 8 
o clock This quarter hour process 
has accomplished what before good 
Sir Henry Bessemer’s day required 
from two to three weeks’ time in the 
great 


stacks of alternate lavers of 


ROLLING STEEL PLATES. 


bars of iron and of charcoal. 
air having so far 
third subservient 
as readily as did 


Kire and 

labored together, the 
element is summoned 
Aladdin bring forward 


the ven of the ring A boy, far off in a 
































































































































































































































































a valve below iS opened, 


VIEW CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE 


corner set apart for brie ht levers, presses 
one of these. Water, at a pressure of 
300 pounds to the square inch, acting 
through suitable mechanism, tilts the 
huge converter to a horizontal position, 
permitting its *‘converted” contents to 
fall into a Brobdingnag ladle swung be- 
tween a pair of twin cranes. Another 
shout, and the boy touches another lever 
in the gallery of levers, irreverently term- 
ed the ‘“‘ pulpit.” The twin cranes lift 
the brimming fiery ladle between them as 
deftly as would a brace of country lasses 
carry an overfull pail of milk. Hand 
in hand these giants of iron, whose mus- 


f water as dense as quicksilver, 


cles are 
convey the eight-ton ladle to the ingot 
moulds in waiting. Still another pull at 
the distant lever, and the ladle halts, while 


Lightened by 
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AND WOOD STREET, PITTSBURGH, 


one-fourth 
ladle moves 
and another 
vot is cast 

so the work 0 
Ob. The cK 
verter, rhe 
while, had be 
tilted back, a 
freshly chares 
once more. Thy 
blast roa 
again, the ¢| 
rious shows 
of scintillating 
dazzling — brill 
lancy leaps 
across the im 
mense building 
and the Titanic 
labor that rests 
not from Sab 
bath midnight 
until Satur 
day’s midnight 
begins afresh 
And while the 
new-born ingot 
is vet coral red, 
other cranes 
lav hold of it 
and a brisk lit 
tle locomotive 
winds in among 
the sparks and 
flames and din, 
tooting a warn 
ing as it speeds 
away with the 
ingots to the ** blooming” and ** rail” mill. 
At the latter place the ingot is attacked 
by ponderous machinery, and passed 
through successive processes, until it is 
sues from the last pair of rolls a perfect 
steel rail for the foot of the iron horse. 

From this rail mill there issued in March 
of the present year 9588 tons, or 1000 miles 
of finished steel rails—enough to band to- 
gether in double lines the distant cities of 
New York and Pittsburgh. 

And this is but a single one of Pitts 
burgh’s wonderful workshops. To fitting 
ly describe her acres of similar industries 


would fill a large volume. There are 


squares of great foundries, streets of ma 
chine-shops and locomotive-works and 
engine-making establishments, besides 
huge shops that send wrought-iron and 
steel bridges into the world, that furnish 
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steamers for South American rivers, 
rolled shafting for Antipodes, and 
ighs for ‘‘all creation,” and that send 
tanks into the oil regions to hold the 
lus of Oildom. There are hundreds 
her objects of interest directly relating 
ie iron industry that must be passed 
this mere mention. 


Were Pittsburgh not the Lron City, she 
ainly should be the Coal City, and did 
deserve neither appellation, assuredly 
vould be the Glass City. 


Since shrewd old General James O’ Hara | 


d Major Isaac Craig ** fired up” Pitts 


mreh’s first glass furnace in 1796, this | 


ndustry has found in that city such con 


PITTSBURGH 


with the fervor 
the 


dusty 


Inwardly they glow 
fur 


with 


their neighbors 
they 


shown by iron 


naces. Outwardly are 
sand and lime, and suggestive of a coun 
The of 
however, is conspicuous by its absence. 


Nor is there 


hurrying tread of 


try grist-mill racket wheels, 
puff of escaping steam, or 
the 
creat upward roll of deep black smoke 


ink-bottle. 


workmen; only 


from the mouth of the giant 
) 


and the glare of the round, staring, fiery 
t 


eves of the furnace. Internally this 


weird 
In 
and about the glass pots and furnaces of 
Pittsburgh there labors an army of five 


‘glass-house” is almost as full of 


beauty as is the steel-melters’ domain. 


thousand men and bovs. These, as to 


WINDOW-GLASS BLOWING, 


genial soil that to-day ninety glass fur 
naces silently swell the overhanging cloud 


of smoke. 


stand eight hundred big, queer ** note,” 
nestling in the clear, bright heat, and 
holding a syrupy that 
These furnaces, or ** glass-houses,”’ 


mass is 
olass. 


are bulbous pyramids of brick, so encom- 


passed with frame buildings as to their 


lower three-fourths as to closely resem- 
ble from a distance great square inkstands. 


In these furnaces, exposed to | 
a heat that would appall a Shadrach, there | 


molten | 


i the former, are strong of muscle, and 
| stronger of lung; as to the latter, duly 
observant of the adage referring to throw 
ing stones in glass houses, and deft in 
the handling of fragile things. 
blower’s daily duties call for an amount 
of lung duty that would appall a Levy, or 
disgust an Arbuckle. In this phase of 
| elass-making, 7. e., the ** blowing” of win- 
dow and other glass, there has been little 
Every 


A glass 


or no advance in half a century. 


other avenue in the industry has been 
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OLL-REFINERY, 


made wider and smoother by the inventor 
and the skilled mechanic, but the window 


glass factory of 1880 is a counterpart of | 


the factory of 1825. A straight blow-pipe 
anda bench are the workman's appliances. 
With the former he dips from the ** pot’ 
a lump of sticky melted glass, and, if he 
be a notably good blower, will in 
minutes convert that forty-pound lump of 
cherry-red into a 
splendid cy linder six feet long and fifteen 
inches in 


shapeless stickiness 


diameter—a cylinder 


in every part to the minutest fraction of 


of 
by seventy-six or eighty inches. 


** blown” 


his tremendous lungs force air into the 


growing bubble at the end of his pipe. | 


Its cooling walls grow thinner, and yet 


mitted to burst its fragile prison. 
mass takes on a cylindrical shape, the 


man calls to his aid the force of gravity, | 


and the pipe becomes a pendulum, with 
the growing cylinder for a ** bob.” 
so, by skillful twirling, constant blowing, 
and laborious but graceful swinging, the 
perfect cylinder appears, while the gazer 
is puzzled which to most admire, cause or 
effect, 
cylinder is now split from end to end by 
the touch of a red-hot bar, and with others 


is borne to a queer furnace, whose interior 


workman or work. 


five | 


glass, measuring forty-five | 
The | 


blower at work challenges admiration, as | 


And | 


is fitted with a revolving floor like a rail 
way “‘turn-table.” On this are laid th: 
cylinders, and slowly they are born 
through positive and comparative to su 
perlative degrees of heat. The fractur 
being uppermost, the softening cylinde: 
of its own weight parts along the upper 
side. A workman, with a bit of 


f 
sott 


| wood on the end of a rod, then operates 
|} on the demoralized cylinder as a laun 
| dress would work in ironing a big cut 
whose | 
polished crystal walls aye uniformly thin | 


The block, pushed over the uneven sur 
face, flattens the cylinder upon its ston 


| bed, where it lies, prone and pretty, like 
an inch; so that when this cylinder is split | 
and flattened it will be a mammoth plate | 


a huge sheet of clear gelatine. A turn of 
the furnace floor, and another cylinde: 
comes within reach of workman and flat 
tener, while the same movement carries 
the finished sheet to a cooler place, event 


‘ually to find its way to the cutter, the 


packer, and the distant sash of the ‘‘ con 


| sumer. ” 
the swelling air-cell within is never per- | 


As the | 


In the converting of molten glass into 
table-ware, bottles, lamps 
chimneys, and a thousand other objects, 
improved machinery is springing into ex 
istence, each device greeted with more or 
less disfavor by the workmen. But 


** bar-ware,” 


as 


| vet no inventor has succeeded in displa 


| er.” 


cing the big-armed, deep-chested *‘ blow 
He defies machinery, lives to a good 


| old age, and surely earns his twenty-five 


The finished | 


and fifty dollars per week. The latter 
figure is attained by the few men who 
can ‘* blow” a sheet of the dimensions al 
ready given. 
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\t Pittsburgh is made not only lamp 
| chimney, but the cheap and wonder 
fluid that feeds the wicks. The first 
»are turned out in myriads in her glass 
rks, and the latter necessity pours from 
r vast To the 
iter there flows a steady stream of crude 


odoriferous refineries. 

12,000 barrels per day, from the wells 
f the “regions,” twenty-five miles away 
round dozen there 

They are to the 
in a grand or- 
Every shade or 


the crow flies. A 
of these refineries. 
se What ** tuning-time” 


hestra is to the ear 
ni-tone of abominable smell, from the 
erwhelming stench of ** residuum” and 
refuse” to the pungent and more toler- 

» odor of high-test refined petroleum, 

s born and bred into lusty maturity at 
Pittsburgh refinery. 
insightly affairs are located in a portion 
of the city set apart for their occupancy ; 


These rather 


id in this portion of the City of Smoke 


eyen the most persistent sight-seer lingers 
but long enough to absorb the whole gamut 
of smells that issue from *' tank” and ** still” 
ind‘ agitator.” Itisalsoa region of great 
iron tanks, that seem sweet morsels for the 
electric destroyer. And here a stroke of 
lightning means death and destruction. 
The soil is saturated with oil in this unlove 
ly region, and the stoutest 

hearted fireman in Pitts 

burgh feels a tremor when 

the big bell booms the num 

ber of an alarm-box loca 

ted among the refineries 
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lent 
hand to the iron industry of Pittsburgh 
Each well in the 
must be fitted with at least two thousand 
feet of small, and 
every barrel produced ultimately enters 
iron tank. The Pittsburgh 
supply both. An order for fifty or one 
hundred miles of pipe does not worry a 


The oil industry has a powerful 


regions of petroleum 


iron pipes, great and 


an mills of 


Pittsburgh pipe-maker in the least; and 
among the sights to see there is the work 
ing of ponderous machinery that draw a 
long strip of white-hot iron from the fur 
nace mouth and converts it into a hollow, 
perfect pipe in the twinkling of an eye, 
and with the noise also of a near stroke 
of thunder, and a play of fire- works as 
though a meteor had exploded. And as 
written Pittsburgh 
working night 


these lines are men 
and 
day upon tremendous sheet-iron oil tanks, 
to hold 30,000 barrels each, that to 
store 2.000.000 of “dollar 
Then there 
are engines and boilers and pumps to be 
built for the oil men. 
only of the great industrial activity which 
has made the city of Pittsburgh the Shef 
field of America 

Pittsburgh rivers have been compared 


and machinery are 
are 
away barrels 


crude” for a single company. 


These are examples 


PIPE-MAKING 


Vor. LXIL. 























































































































































































































































































STEPHEN CC. FOSTER 


in their tripartite nature to a 
lar Y. But no such simile 
Yooa in considering her ap 
pearance On a railway map. 
Given an evil-minded boy, a 
small round stone, and a plate 
vlass window, and the natural 
result would be a counterpart 
The hole in 
the pane would, big or little, 
represent the City of Smoke, 
and each 


of such a map. 


diverging crack 
would stand for a railway that 
is loading or unloading its 
traffic within her gates. At 
Union Dépot —the building re 
cently erected over the ashes 
left by the terrible railroad 
riots of three summers ago 

the following lines come to a 
focus: the main line of the 
perfectly appointed Pennsyl 
vania Central; the Pittsburgh, 
Kort Wayne, and Chicago, 
leading westwardly to the city 
by the lake; the queerly named 
*Pan-Handle,” or Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis, lead 
ing across the ‘‘ handle” of 
West Virginia, and so toward 
the setting sun and the city of 
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big irrecu 


would 


hold 


music festivals and of much pork 
Alleghany Valley, winding north al 
the beautiful river, and taking pas 
gers *‘through by daylight” to Buff: 
the Pittsburgh, Virginia, and Charlest 
young and growing southwardly up 
Monongahela; the Southwest Penns) 
nia, leaving the main line of the Penns 
vania at Greensburg, and leading soy 
wardly toward the border of the St: 
the Cleveland and Pittsburgh, leadi 
west through Northern Ohio to the I 
est City; and the Erie and Pittsburg 
leading north to Erie at the remote nort 
western corner of the commonwealth 
eight busy roads that bring into and ta 
out of Union Dépot 144 passenger trai 
daily. At another dépot is the termi 
of the Pittsburgh division of the Bal 
more and Ohio road, joining the mi: 
line at Cumberland, Maryland, by w 
of the Monongahela and Youghioghes 
valleys. At the base of Mount Was 
ington, or Coal Hill, three more depot 
are found. Chief among this trio is tli 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, leading west 
alone the south bank of the Ohio Rive: 
and into the State of that mame, a ‘* miss 
ing link” recently found, and none to 
soon, as its construction gave Pittsburg 
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THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


vendence. Then 
narrow - gauge 
hopes, the 
sburgh Southern, 
lingsouthwardly. The 
tle Shannon, narrow 
ve, brief but busy, 
upletes the list in this 
uter. In Allegheny is 
terminus of the West 
in road, tributary to 
creat Pennsylvania 
ntral, and leading up 
Alleghany Valley. 
e Pittsburgh and West 
completes the list; it 
narrow-gauge and flour 
shing, with very bright 
In all, four 
en busy railroads—four 
een arms that reach far 
ind wide, fattening Pitts 
uurgh, and growing the 
vhile length, value, 
ind importance. 


es a 


bright 


rospects. 


Of Pittsburghers it may 
said that their industry 
s only equalled by their 
demand for daily news, 
varm from the wires and 
To gratify this 
vorthy craving they sup- 
port newspapers, 
daily and weekly, than 
we printed in any city of 
ts population in the coun 
Ten daily papers, six morning and 
four evening, appear upon her streets ev- 
ery twenty-four hours, and their combined 
circulation is something wonderful in its 


Dress, 


more 


trv. 


Wav. 

This epitome of the Smoky City’s attri- 
butes would be in a measure incomplete 
without a reference to one quiet spot in Al- 
legheny Cemetery, and without a passing 
tribute to the memory of the Pittsburgher 
whose body reposes m this green and shad- 
ed nook in the city of the dead. Far- 
reaching as are the industries of the busy 
city that surrounds the spot with endless 
lame and ceaseless turmoil, and wide- 
spread as is the fame of her handiwork, 
vet here slumbers whose brief life 
had a subtler potency, and whose melodies 
won for their young composer a world- 
wide fame. 

Stephen C. Foster was born, in what is 
now a part of Pittsburgh, July 4, 1826, and 


one 


fHE ARSENAI 


died in New York January 13, 1864, at the 
early age of thirty-seven years. The pop 
ularity attained by his compositions may 
best be judged by noting the following 
figures. Of ‘‘Old Folks at Home” there 
have been sold 300,000 copies; ‘‘My Old 
Kentucky Home,” 200,000 copies; ** Willie, 
we have missed you,” 150,000; ‘* Massa’s 
in the cold, cold ground,” and ‘ Ellen 
Bayne,” 100,000 each; ‘‘Old Dog Tray” 

in six months—75,000 copies. Of ** Old 
Uncle Ned,” ‘‘Oh! Susannah,” and other 
equally popular works by this young 


Pittsburgher it is difficult to give the 


number printed, as Foster did not copy 


right them. The brain that conceived 
and the hand that wrote these melodies 
have long been crumbling to dust, but 
their work is found in thousands of Amer 
ican and European homes. There is to 
day not a music house in the country that 


does not regularly order of Foster's pub- 








6S 
lishers in this city one of the compositions 
named, ‘Old Folksat Home,” ** Willie, we 
have missed you,” and the beautiful quar 
tette, 


ng, 


‘Come where my love lies dream 
seeming to have the most lasting hold 
upon the popular fancy All these songs 
were born under practical Pittsburgh's 
eanopy of smoke, and in the very heart of 
her roar and tumult 

Near the beautiful cemetery where les 
the dead the arched 
portals of the Allegheny Arsenal, flanked 
with flag-stones worn into hollows by the 
g of sen- 
Within the low wall great Colum 


is noted 


composer 


tread of succeeding generations 
tries 
biads bask in pleasant sunshine, and pyr 
amids of solid shot show their grim out- 
neat | 
From these gates there is- 


lines among apple blossoms and 
flower beds. 
sued in the month of December, 1860, a | 
shipment of cannon in compliance with | 
an order from the then of 


War, Floyd 


secretary 


A few minutes’ drive from the arsenal 
there looms up a great, many-windowed 
building at the edge of the Alleghany. 
This, during the civil war, to the | 
what the Tredegar Iron - Works 
to the Confederacy. The Fort Pitt 
Cannon Foundry —now no more as such 

cast guns that spoke victory on Lake 
Erie in 1812, that a generation later thun- 
dered before the gates of Mexico, and fur 


was 
Union 
wer 


nished, during the civil war, two thousand 
cannon, from the twenfy-ineh Columbiad 


EVENING 


| wood thrown across these storied streai 


| class. 
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Am 
complete the grim list, these works « 
10,000,000 pounds of shot and shel] 
tween the years 1864 and 1864. 

The visitor who would most enjoy 
City of Smoke must keep his eyes op 
And if he uses well his eves he will 1 
a hundred objects of interest that are 
yond the scope of this article even to c 
cotton mills that are hu 
ming hives of whirling spindles; a fin 
ment of lights Hashing on the swift wa 
of three rivers; great bridges of iron a 


to the six-pounder or field-piece. 


sider : great 


Other streams there are whose curreit; 


and eddies are humanity. They are tli 


| streets of the city on some pleasant Sa 


urday evening. An army of ten tho 


} sand men, whose individual earnings vary 


from five dollars to five hundred dollars 
per week, is abroad in the narrow gas: 
thoroughfare. They are seeking amus 
ment, and, generally speaking, find 
In the concert saloon, the billiard lai 
the bowling-alleyv or drinking saloon, ai 
found these workers in iron and steel and 
They are supremely content, 0: 
derly, generally sober and thrifty. Th: 
form one of the sights of the city. 

In fact, to the intelligent observer, Pitts 


iburgh is a great kaleidoscope, showing 


new attractions at every turn. The plac: 
is a big, many-leaved volume of such 
scope that a tithe only of its contents can 


be given in these glances at some o! 


Its 


most salient features. 


AT THE VARIETY 





BE, ag 


“t 
ek 
-”. 












































































































































































































































































































































THE SIXTH 


Wee gratifying my curiosity, and 
experiencing the pleasure of study- 


ing the habits and customs of a strange 
people during the recent Chinese civil and 
religious festival of the new vear, it oc- 
curred to me that a short article giving 
the result of these observations might be 
of interest to readers, many of whom ney- 
er have had and possibly never will have, 
the opportunity to examine for them- 
selves any of the peculiaritfes of this alien 
Asiatic race at present sojourning on the 
shores of the Pacific, apparently unaf 
fected by contact with our Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, and which, while submitting 
respectfully to our laws when they touch 
its interests, or where its outward life 
comes in contact with our ordinances, 
still retains in the land of its present resi- 
dence unswerving allegiance to the cus 
toms and traditions of its fathers, and 
recognizes with loyal and orderly obedi 

enee the fiats of tribunals of its own or- 
ganization 

Within the confines of the Chinese 

quarter in San Francisco is presented 
probably the most curious phase of life to 
be seen on this broad continent. Within 
a circle whose radius is half a mile, in the 
heart of an intensely Western American 
city. itself the growth of little more than 
a quarter of a century, is found what we 
might eallan Asiatic colony, and a colony 

bringine with it and retaining in its new 
home all the characteristics of its Chinese 
parentage. Traverse but a few feet, and 
the dividing line between a Mongolian and 
a Caneasian civilization, usually measured 
by an ocean, is crossed. Features, lan 

vuage, costume, merchandise, the exterior 
individuality of houses, and the hurried 
vlimpses of interiors revealed by the pass- 
ing glance, all proclaim what might be a 
quarter in some Chinese city. Strangers 
and visitors to San Francisco in many 
cases see more of the life of this curious 
people than residents of the city. The 
strong local prejudice against our Asiatic 
immigrants, and the proverbial procrasti- 
nation of those who can avail of an inter- 
esting experience at their convenience, 

unite to keep ‘‘Chinatown” practically a 
sealed book to the better-class denizens of 
the *‘Queen City of the Pacitic.” 
Availing ourselves of the invitation of 

a Chinese friend to visit him on New- 

Year's Day—February 9 of our calendar 
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through his kind attentions we were ; 
to receive on the camera of our me) 
experience impressions which, in spite 
their meagreness of outline, are herew 
offered for the benefit of those interest 
in the festival customs of all divisions s 
types of the great human family. 

As an initial consideration, a word 
explanation in regard to the Chinese m 
ner of computing time and record 
events may not be amiss. 

Forty-five centuries ago this Orie 
people had constructed astronomical 
struments analogous to the quadrant a 
armillary sphere, which enabled them { 
make observations remarkable for the 
accuracy, and making possible, even 
that remote period, the formation of « 
useful calendar. 


Their present system is a very comp! 
eated one, but, like every arrangement 
of this ingenious people, works with al 
solute accuracy, once the principle of its 
procedure is understood. 

Like that of the Hindoos, the Chines: 
civil year is regulated by the moon, and 
from the time of the Han dynasty, two 
eonturies before Christ, has begun wit] 
the first day of that moon during the 
course of which the sun enters their sign 
of the zodiae corresponding to our sign 
Pisces. They have also an astronomical! 
vear which is solar, and for the adjust 
ment of these solar and lunar years em 
ploy a system similar to our leap-year 
plan, except that instead of an intercalary 
day every fourth year, as in the Gregori 
an calendar, they insert an intercalary 
month, occurring alternately every third 
and second year in periods of nineteen 
For instance, last year had an interealary 
month; the next one will come in 1882. 
again in 1884, then in 1887, ete.—two in 
tercalary months in five years, or seven in 
nineteen years. The year, therefore, con 
tains thirteen or twelve months accord 
ing as it has or has not an interealary 
one. A month has either twenty-nine or 
thirty days, the number of days being in 
tended to correspond to the number of 
days which the moon takes to make the 
revolution around the earth. A month, 
indeed, means one moon, the same Chi 
nese character being used to indicate both. 
So, too, the number used to indicate the 
age of the moon at any time denotes also 
the day of the month: thus there is al 
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s a full moon on 
15th, no moon on 
tc. Conse 
the moon 
tvs presents the 
e appearance On 
same day in any 
mth from year to 
uw. This plan is 
irticularly conven 
t for farmers and 
ilors, whose memory 
thus materially as 
sted in remembering 
e changes of moon 
nd tides. The spots 
nthe moon which we 
ill the *“‘man in the 
oon” suggest to the 
hinese mind the idea 
fasmallanimalshell 
ng rice, their chief 
staple of food; and a 
ommon saying in 
China is, ‘* There is a 
ttle white rabbit in 
the moon pounding 
out rice.” The era 
ised by the Chinese in 
their histories is, next 
to that of the Jews, 
the oldest employed 
by any nation, as for 
over four thousand 
vears they have for 
chronological purpos 
es made use of a series 
of daily, monthly, and 
vearly cycles of 60. 
Kach day, month, and 
vear has its own name 
in its eyele, and by 
compounding — these 
names a single one is 
made to express the 
date employed. <A 
new cycle began in 
1864, so that the pres 
ent year is the 17th 
vear of the 75th cycle. 
But the common 
events of every-day 
life amongst the Chi 
nese have during these last twenty centu 
ries been dated from the year of the acces- 
sion of the reigning emperor. Some par- 
ticular name, usually that of the new sov- 
ereign, is given by official proclamation 
to each reign, the years being number 


)F QWONG SEE 


DAWN OF NEW-YEAR 


ed 1, 2,3, 4, ete. The present emperor, 
QJwong See, came to the throne in 1875, 


consequently we are now living in the 
6th year of Qwong See. A record of 
these eras is kept, called a Catalogue of 
the Nienh hao, by reference to which the 
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chronological date of any event is deter 


mined Some hundreds of 


vears hence 
in inquisitive Chinese student, wishing 
to place the historical date of some occur 
rence in this year 


acts of legislation against his countrymen 


in California, would turn to the Nienh 
hao, and so ascertain the historical bear 
ings 


On the last evening of the old year 

February 8 in the Gregorian calendar 

Chinatown” presented a busy, bustling, 
weird air, which plainly betokened an im 
pending feast of importance. The sign 
boards, with their curious hierog ly phics 

had 
repainted and regilded, 
most of them being draped with bright 
scarlet cotton cloth 


well adapted for decorative etfects 
generally been 
a favorite material 
Red is the Chinese 
color, and is believed to be efficacious in 
keeping away evil spirits, and it is not 
unusual to see strands of red silk braided 
in children’s queues to 
prevent them from being 
cut off by malicious spir 
its. Many of the shops 
displayed 
without 

Aiwa, 


for festooning 


within 


sprigs of 


and 
kin 


or flow 


‘golden 
ers,” which are merely 
bunches tinsel 
wire and foil twined and 
cut into floriated forms; 


theseare principally used 


of brass 


as offerings before the 
ancestral tablet and in 
the temples. The lin 


tels of the doors, the win 
dows, and blank spaces | 
on the walls were already 
covered with new color 
ed papers, principally red 
and orange, of various 
sizes, on which sentences 
appropriate to the season 
are printed. White paper 
denotes that the inmates | 
nt during the past year; 
signifies a second year's 
mourning for father or mother; the death 
of a grandparent is indicated by dark car 
nation; but the joyous red predominated, 
and 


He SE Dee BP 


NEW-YEAR'S MOTTO: 


** LOVE ONE ANOTHE 


have lost a pare 


blue or vellow 


mingled with them were many red 
and orange papers stippled with gold. 
The advertisement boards were freshly 
covered with clean notices printed in the | 
same style —black on red 


The writing on the papers pasted 


characters 


ground 
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such as some barbarous 


festal | 








above and beside the doors mainly 
pressed the hope that the five blessings 
which are summed up all the element 
human felicity—health, riches, longey 
love of virtue, and a natural death —mie 
be the portion of the indwellers. The | 


ger ones contained such sentences as thes 


**May Heaven give happiness!” ** May 
never be without rich customers!” *'Go 
hope.” **Good will come to us.” °° Lo 


one another.” be to those w 


** Peace 
come out and go in.” ** May we never | 
without wisdom !” 

Devout Chinese avail themselves of t] 
season to settle their accounts with t] 
gods, and the walls of the hall and stain 
case of the principal Joss-house were coy 


ered with colored slips of paper, about 


twelve inches long by four wide, contai 
ing the names of the donors to the idols 
Besides these records of wenerous fidelity 


to a national creed, were scrolls on whieh 


were written antithetical sentences refer 
rine to the attributes of some favorit: 
vod. Ornamental tablets of wood ar 


also presented by admiring votaries, and 
hang from the ceilings or the 
walls of the temples. 


against 


Gorgeous lanterns were suspended in 
front of doors or hung in rows from the 
numerous balconies. The flags of the Con 


| sulate, of the Six Companies, of the sey 


| cissus, in full bloom. 


eral temples, ete., fluttered in the breeze 
and the oceasional crackle, crackle, of tire 
crackers gave warning of the coming bed 
lam at midnight, when gongs, tom-toms 
(drums), bombs, and unlimited quantities 
of fire-crackers were to unite in driving 
away all evil spirits from the birth of the 
new year—the 6th of Qwong See. At 
nearly every window was to be seen a 
dish of the favorite Chinese lily, the nar 
The shops display 
ed tables covered with them to tempt tar 


| 
| dy purchasers, and the streets were crowd 


ed with ‘‘Celestials,” some carrying a New 
Year's offering to friend or master, others 


| hastening to make final household invest 


ments before the shops closed—not to re 
open until the first three days of the holi 
day season were passed. 

Glimpses into interiors and down base 


ments revealed strange sights. The whole 


population appeared to have submitted its 
head to the razor, and an unprejudiced 
observer, noting the conformation of the 
various Chinese foreheads, could not but 
be impressed by the phrenological indica 
tions, suggesting at least an average intel 
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ce New clothes were being exten 
donned: those who can not atford 


irchase a suit at this season borrow 


he oceasion. Clean white stocking 
ngs caught the eve below each blue 
se, and silk and satin had replaced 
ordinary cloth attire of 
iy a worthy merchant. A favorite 
Year's amongst the 
ses is a pair of shoes. But the most 
nentous business of the hour was the 
ing of All debts must be 
celled before the new year, and this 
law 


or eotton 


present lower 


accounts. 


not 
The 


ran, or counting board, and brush pen 


versal obligatory custom 


is manifest advantages. swan 


s, were not at rest for an instant, and it 
is far into the small hours of the night 
ore many merchants left their desks. 
feast took place in 
food 

th certain ceremonies, variously appor 
oned to the Heaven and 
Jarth, the worship of the favorite family 


Before midnight a 


ech household, when was eaten 


sacrifice to 


vods, and the offering to deceased ances 
the tablets, 
idol, was consumed, 
unk or joss-sticks, mock and 
pieces of red paper covered with printed 
Many parties of 


Before ancestral or 


‘alee 
iousehold incense 
money, 
prayers, were burned. 
Chinese whose ordinary homes are with 
their American 
vether for this festal season. and rented 


employers clubbed to 


rooms, where conjointly they held their 
midnight feasts. As the bells announced 
the mystic hour of twelve, the dawn of a 
musical 


new period was welcomed by 
strains peculiar to the inhabitants of ** the 


Middle Kingdom,” 
and ** flowers” 
sion of priests curiously costumed, walk 
ne in single file, with lanterns, made a 
tour of the different temples, where they 
the resident 
printed prayers, and 


by crackers, bombs, 


(rockets, ete.). A proces- 


were received by priests. 
Hood, incense, tea, 
mock money were offered to the gods, and 
appropriate fare partaken of by their earth 
ly ministers. Generous hospitality is the 
feature of the New-Year season, and there 
is a Chinese saying ‘* that during the first 
part of the first moon no one has an emp- 
ty stomach.” And here permit the re 
mark that there is a decorousness amongst 
all classes of Chinese in their manner of 
partaking of food which is not always 
‘the people” of more civ- 


seen amongst 
ilized nations. 
sticks of these 
mandarin once 


barbarians, but a polite 
remarked to an English 
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We laugh at the chop- | 


1F QWONG SEE 


ee ee 





BARBER-SHOP IN) CHINATOWN 


man, **In remote ages, before we became 
civilized, we used knives and forks as you 
We still car 
ry a knife in our chopstick case, but it is 
a mere remnant of barbarism. Wenever 
We sit down to table to eat, not 
to cut up carcasses,” 

At an early hour on New-Year's Day 
the streets of ‘‘ Chinatown” of 
well-dressed of were 
really gorgeously apparelled, blue, olive 


do, and had ho chopsticks. 


use it. 


were full 
men, many whom 
green, and gray being the prevailing col 
ors. They were hastening to pay con 
gratulatory visits, although, according to 
** Celestial” etiquette, it is permissible to 
settle some social debts simply by cards 
Friends, as they pass, salute each other 
with exclamations and greetings which 
answer much to our Anglo-Saxon 
formula of ** A happy New- Year!” 

No shops were opened. In front of 
some the heavy wooden doors were in 
place. barred and bolted, excluding most 


very 
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MARKETING 


effectually all inquisitive inspection, but, 
as a rule, only the glass doors were closed, 
them 


SOlrn« ol 


being made to serve as 
screens by having strung half Way across 
them scarlet cotton curtains. A complete 
metamorphosis had taken place within 
the counting-houses, which for so many 
days in the year appear but as trading 
places, with small regard for decoration 
or esthetics. Every one had been swept 
and garnished most successfully. Carved 
tables and chairs, in many cases covered 
with searlet cloth and satin embroideries: 


colored serolls, with sentences and mot 


toes ; 


pictures of gods or ancestral warri 
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FOR NEW-YEAR'S DAY 






ors: and the of] 
almanac for th 
vear, 

framed 


CONSPICUG 
transtf« 
ed trading shops 
Chinese recept 
The ch 
happi 
longevity 
frequently placed 
the same seroll, ; 
hung over the ins 
doors, as we would 
the motto \ 
merry Christmas, 
“A happy Ni 
Year”; and anotly 
usual combination 
made of four char: 


rooms. 
ters for 


and 


use 





peo 
ign kk 


itt 


ters—for happiness 
longevity, joy. and 


official rewards. — | 


p)) 
2 
<3 


each of these rooms 
a table prominent 

placed displayed 1] 

usual festal bill of 
fare, such as tea, san 
shu (Chinese wine 

lemonads 
cakes—the recipes for 
some having evident 
ly been 
America 


oranges, 


secured it 
andagreat 
variety of Chinese 
candied fruits and 
candies, these last be 
ing much less sweet 
than civilized 
bons, and some by no 
means distasteful to 
a Caucasian palate 


ms AN bor 
Cina 48 zn 


> 


be % 


One special delicacy 
is candied pork fat. 
from which all grease 
been extracted. Or 
anges are particularly popular, as the col 
loquial name for them—/Aék-—is the same 
used to express ‘* fortunate” or “lucky.” 
Water-melon are also ‘* fashiona 
ble.” Cigars, opium, and the appliances 
for ** high play” were not forgotten. Gam 
bling is indulged in during the New- Year 
festivities to a vicious extent, and even 
during a visit toa Christian Chinese board 
ing-house it was very evident to observant 
ears that some of the inmates were enjoy 
ing themselves at play up stairs. The 
Grand Theatre, on Clay Street, with its 
new green and gold sign, but otherwise 


appears to have 


seeds 
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civilized exterior, advertised 
attractions for the holidays; 


start 
and as 
iese plays apparently have neither 
nning nor end (and at this time are 
up day and night), crowds of men, 
women and of the 
er classes, were constantly streaming 
md out. 


some children 


Indeed, children, dressed in 
thes cut after those of their elders, but 


NEW-YEAR'S CALLS AMONG 


with much more brilliant and fantastical 
ly combined colors, seemed suddenly to 
have swarmed from all quarters, and form 
ed by no means the least interesting phase 
of this alien life. The temples were very 
thinly attended, except by curious Cau- 
casians, as the special services for the 
New-Year had been held the night before. 

As our call on the Consul-General, Mr. 
Chun Suw Ton, and his wife, can probably 
be considered a fairly typical experience 


of a New-Year's visit amongst the better 
classes, I shall conclude with a deserip 
tion of this visit, paid by request on the 
second day of the new year, the first hay 
ing been reserved by the consul exelu 
sively for receiving his own countrymen 
with low 
and ceremonious bows, shaking their own 


The Chinese greet each other 


hands, each congratulating the other: but 


THE MERCHANTS 


as a courtesy to their American guests 
both Mr. Chun 
with our Yankee prejudices, and shook 


hands in the orthodox manner, although 


and his wife complied 


in the lady's case it evidently was done 
with a real effort, and 
gloves, I am contident that when the cer 


as she wore no 
emonies of the day were over she con 
fided to her liege lord her disapprobation 
of this one amongst some other ** barba 


rian American customs 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































16 
\ bright, scrupulously neat servant, in 
‘hinese livery, opened the door, and ush 
ered us into General Bee's office (Gen 
eral Bee is Chinese consul in San Fran 
cisco, his viee-consul is a Chinese, and 
Mr. Chun is the Consul-General for the 
United States We were asked to ce pos 
it our ecards in a eivilized bric-a-brac card 
receiver, a pile of red paper beside it 
showing how many of Mr. Chun’s coun 
trvmen had been before us The New 
Year’s visiting-ecard is a sheet of red pa 
per averaging nine inches bv four inches, 
its dimensions and the size and position 
of the characters printed on it differing 
with the rank and importance of the vis 
itor; generally it merely contains the 
name, but sometimes a complimentary 
sentence or wish is added 

In a few moments General Bee appear 
ed, and my Chinese friend introduced 
me He greeted those present ei masse, 
amongst them some half-dozen ladies, 
and told us to follow him into the next 
room, a double apartment, one half an 
anteroom, the other a large, comfortable 
office, where we were each in turn pre 
sented to the commercial representative of 
his sacred Majesty the Emperor of China 


a fine-looking man of the Tartar type of | 


feature, in full Chinese consular uniform, 
who spoke English fairly well, and most 
graciously Having fortunately gone in 
with a feminine party, we were included 
in the invitation almost immediately ex 
tended, ** Will you walk up stairs and see 
the ladies?” Following General Bee down 
some steps, and along a short corridor into | 
What was evidently an adjoining house, 
we passed by the council-chamber, where 
some guests were being entertained by the 
vice-consul, and so on up stairs into a de 
cidedly American-looking double parlor, 
furnished with Pacific coast made sofas 
and chairs, where we found the sweet- 
faced, gentle-mannered lady who, in obe 
dience to her husband’s commands, had | 
put aside her native customs and bravely 
taken up a role not only strange, but, ow- 
ing to her entire ignorance of Enelish, 
embarrassing and fatieuing. 


Receiving | 
with Mrs. Chun, and acting as interpreter, 
was a friend, the wife of a prominent Chi 
nese merchant, equally attractive in ap 
pearance, perfectly self-possessed, with 
the charm of simplicity, and speaking 
English with a very agreeable soft voice 
and remarkably good accent. In the ad 
joining room a little child some three or 
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four years old was playing: her curiosit 
that of her sex—soon brought her to m 
friends with us, although finally she 

turned to her companion, a young | 

nese student on “‘sick-leave” from H 
vard. A nurse, dressed in perfectly p! 
dark blue trousers and skirts, was seat 
at the far end of the room, evidently qu 
as much to enjoy the treat of seeing so 

usual a ceremony as to watch her vou 
charge, who had small need for 


services 


A small embroidered screen and son 
scrolls on the wall were, the hostess 
excepted, all that reminded us that 
stood on the foreign soil of a Chinese co 
sulate. As for these hostesses, they we 
certainly two very womanly, well-bi 
unatfeeted creatures, whose handsom 
bright-colored, but well-toned, fashion 
able Pekin-cut garments formed a mos 
striking and curious contrast to the ser 
iceable (it was a rainy day) close-fittin 
Ulster rigs of the American ladies who 
formed the majority of the party, and whi 
used their eyes to examine with feminin 
capacity the superimposed layers of vai 
ous silks and satinsand embroideries whic! 
disguised the figures, and alas! even thi 
feet, of the Oriental ladies. Their hair was 
stiffened into side wings, behind which 
were two bunches of artificial pink and 
gold asters, flanking a central bow of han 
Their cheeks had been artistically beauti 
fied with cosmetics—a universal Chines 
custom. 

We remained standing, after our pres 
entation, until, Mrs. Chun resuming hei 


| seat, we, under General Bee’s direction, 


followed her example. The next move 
was to hand to Mrs. Chun, according to 


| suggestion, our visiting-cards, which ap 


parently gave her as much gratification 
as we Americans had earlier in the day 
experienced in the possession of some 
hieroglyphically marked red papers. In 
exchanging a few sentences with the mer 
chant’s wife, I asked her if it was custom 
ary in China for ladies to receive. ‘* Oh 
ves; we always do on New-Year’s Day. 
We receive our friends, but not gentle 
men.” General Bee, overhearing the re 
marks, said we owed the privilege we 
were then enjoying to his influence with 
Mr. Chun, and that in the future this in 
novation would probably be kept up. 
Conversation, in spite of the efforts of 
the gentle interpreters, having flagged 
to an appalling extent, we bowed, and 
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hands indiscriminately in adieu. 
were accompanied to the head of 
tairs by a Chinese Harvard student. 
taken down to the council-chamber, 
re refreshments, of too civilized a de 
‘tion to be interesting, were offered 
declined. But little time was allow 
y examining the decorations of this 
which brilliant, almost. tlie 

le wall space being covered with scar 
scrolls hung perpendicularly Back 
iraised platform or table at the end of 


were 


room—on which was a pyramid of 


var-peaches, emblems of longevity-——was 
sacred picture, and here evidently the 
nily feast had taken place two nights 
fore. 

Returned to the Consul-General’s room, 
- were again greeted by him, asked how 
» enjoyed our visit, introduced to the 
Mr. Hwang Tak Kneu, un- 


erstood to be a graduate of Amherst Col 


ce consul, 


NEW-YEAR ¢ 


aa 


lege. Then having relieved ourselves of 
some few cordial speeches, and been the 
recipients of most polite and complime nt 
ary ones in return, we made our bow to 
our Chinese host, and separated as a pan 
tv, each to go his or her way, and ruminat 
fate which had 
face to face on the soil of the American 


Union 


on the strange brought 


diverse civilizations as 
the Anglo-Saxon and Mongolian 


two such 


By the third day of the new vear, so 
the 
denizens of **Chinatown” were principally 


cial dues having been discharged, 


occupied in domestic, theatrical, or gam 
bling pleasures; comparatively few were 
to be seen abroad: most house 


had 


and the streets were mainly given up to 


servants 
returned to their American homes, 
Chinese scavengers, who were busy col 
lecting and carrying away the débris of 
the feasts, and the remnants of exploded 
bombs and effete fire-erackers 
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irmor strong the 
daybreak rode away, 
Wilhdow 


Wilt hie a 


from her thre 


l 
ail Gay. 


1 
away 


Chere stood that morning 


ly 
*. tO see, 


to come, 


| day the idle echoes brought 

Like noises in a dream, 

The roar of fighting from afar, 
The dashing of a stream 


And 


1 when the stars came, one by on 
The lady could 1ot sleep 
She feared the shadows in the room. 
She heard the waters leap. 
The daylight lingered ere it came, 
And hardly 
She heard the 
With 


with surprise 
tale the servants brought 


terror in their eyes: 


| 
feariess Khight 
towel 


he ont 
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TWO MORNINGS 


How at the close-barred castle gate 
At daybreak they had found 


Phe knight’s horse, which came droopin 
Weak with a mortal 


wound. 
write forlorn and riderless, 
Stained 

With 


Oh, all 


with his master’s blood, 
human sorrow 


in his look, 
He hurt and trembling stood. 


The lady did not speak. She came 
Beside the horse to stand; 

She kissed the bridle where the knight 
Had held it in his hand; 


And all that day she longed and feared 
To hear the soldiers’ tread, 


When they came marching up the 


glen 

To bring the knight home dead. 

She wished the women would not 
She hoped that she might die; 


She longed to be the little page, 
Who hid himself to ery. 


wail: 





MRS. FLINT’S MARRIED EXPERIENCE. 


TELL, Mindwell, I have counselled 
\\ a good deal about it. Twas happy 
ie day is long with your father. 1 
t say but what | cleaved to this world 
sider’ ble more than was good for my 
vth in grace. He was about the best. 
it pleased the Lord to remove him, 
it was quite a spell before T could reel 
ibmit; the nateral man rebelled, now 
You can't never tell what it is 
ose a companion till you exper’ence it.” 
\ faint color, vanishing as rapidly as it 
ne, almost as if ashamed that it 


lvou! 


bore 
tness to the emotion within her, rose to 
dwell Pratt’s face as her mother spoke. 
was a typical New England woman 
e, serious. with delicate features, crave 
rk eyes, a tall, slight, undeveloped tig 
e, graceful from mere unconsciousness, 
You 


could compare her to nothing but some 


uvkward and angular otherwise. 
delicate and slender tree of the forest that 
waves its fragile but hardy branches fresh 
and green in spring-time, and abides un- 
daunted the worst blast of winter, rooted 

the fissures of the rock, fed by the bit- 
erest showers, the melting snows, the fu- 
rious hail that bends but never breaks it: 
perfect in its place, fitted utterly to its sur 
roundings. Her mother, the widow Gold, 
was externally like her; but deep in Mind- 


vell’s heart lay a strength of character | 


and acuteness of judgment the elder wo- 
nan did not possess, and a reticence that 
forbade her to express sympathy even with 
her mother’s sorrow, further than by that 
reluctant blush, for sympathy implied an 
expression of her love for her husband—a 
hidden treasure she could not profane by 
speech, which found its only demonstra 
tion in deeds, and was the chief spring of 
her active and devoted life as wife and 
mother. 

Mrs. Gold had been a happy woman, as 
she said, while her husband lived, and had 
not yet ceased to reproach herself for 
mourning him so bitterly. The religion 
of New England at that time was of a 
stern type; it demanded a spiritual ascet 
icism of its followers, and virtually forbade 
them to enjoy the blessings of this life by 
keeping them in horrid and continual 
dread of ‘‘the pains of hell forever,” as 
their catechism expresses it. It was their 


purpose to work out their own salvation | 


with fear and trembling under the curse 
of the law; the gospel was a profound and 


awful mystery, to be longed for afar off 
no more daily bread than the show-bread 
of the Temple. 

Thev lived, and worked, and suffered, 
and died, with few exceptions, in an awful 
sense of flying time, brief probation, an 
angry God, a certain hell, but a very un 
certaim No that they 
were austere and hard; the wonder was 


heaven wonder 
that even natural temperament and men 
tal organization should ever resist this out 
side pressure, and give play to humor, o1 
Yet in this 
faithless faith lay elements of wonderful 


fancy, or passion of any sort 


strength; the compelling force of duty 
made men nobly honest, rigidly upright, 
just as far as their narrow views allowed, 
and true to the outward 
life, however they violated 
principle and meaning. 


relations of this 
their inner 
Speculation, de 
faleation, divorce, were crimes they called 
by other names than these, and abhorred. 
How 
ever we may sneer at Puritanism, it had 
its strong virtues, and its outgrowth was 


Can we say as much for ourselves 7 


honesty, decency, and respect for law: a 
of would 
much to us now. 


share such virtues be worth 

Mrs. Gold was **a professor,” and it be 
hooved her to submit to the will of God 
when her husband died. He had been a 
strong, generous, warm-hearted man; and 
though undemonstrative as his race, his 
wife had been loved and cherished as the 
very blossom of his life. She Was a Sweet, 
fair girl when Ethan Gold married her, 
clinging and dependent by nature, though 
education had made her a hard worker; 
but her fragile beauty and soft temper 
had attracted the strength and fervor of 
the man, and their short life together had 


been exceptionally happy. Then fever 


| struck him down in his full prime, and 


their only child, a girl of six, could but 
just remember all her life that she once 
had a father whose very memory was sa 
cred. Fifteen vears of mourning, at first 
deeply, then steadily, at last habitually, 
and rather as a form than a feeling, passed 
away. 

Ethan had left his wife with 
so that poverty did not vex her; and now 


“means 


Mindwell was a grown woman, and mar 
ried to Samuel Pratt, a well-to-do young 
farmer of a hearty, jovial 
young fellow, whose fun and animal spir- 


Colebrook 


its would bubble over in spite of reprov- 












S(t) 


ing eves and tongues, and who came into | 
life 
wild 
blossoms grateful to the sun that draws 


Mindwell’s 
burst 


resery ed 


Are the 


restrained and 


like a of sunshine 


them with powerful attraction from. thi 
cold sod 

W here the ove 

\ oO wert 

Keep 1 \ ( 


Perhaps their odor and color are for him 
who brings them to heht and delight of 


was that she 


life. Muindwell’s great fear 
made an idol of her husband; vet he cer 


tainly had not an idea that she did 


[f the good soul had stopped to analyze 


the relation between them, lis conscious 
ness would have been found, when formu 
lated, to be that his wife bore with him 
as saints do with rather amusing sinners, 
while he worshipped her as even the most 
humorous of sinners do sometimes secret 
But what the wife did 
not acknowledge or the husband perceive 


ly worship saints. 


became in a few vears painfully percepti 
ble to the mother’s feminine and mater 
nal instinct Mindwell treated her with 
all possible respect and kindness, but she 
was no longer her first object. There is 
i strange hunger in the average female 
heart to be the one and only love of some 
other heart, 
ful 


spoken pain—a 


which lies at the root of fear 


tragedies and lone agonies of un 
instinct, 
doubt, to make the monopoly of marriage 
dear and desirable, but, like all other in 
stinets, fatal if it be not fulfilled or follow 


ed. 


the pluralities of passion as well as of of 


(rod given ho 


Utterly wanting in men, who grasp 


ice, this instinct niches itself deepest in 
the gentlest of women, and was the ruling 
vet motive in the widow 
If Mindwell had not 


had children, perhaps her mother would 


unrecognized 
Gold's character. 


have been more necessary to her and more 
dear, but two babies had followed on her 
marriage Within three years, and her mo- 
This the 
erandmother perceived with a tender jea 
fast ute. She loved the 
as grandmothers do, with un 
If there 
a maiden aunt in the family 

t unconsidered maid-of-all-work whose 


ther-love was a true passion. 
CrOWINY ac 
’ 4 ] 
i@ PiPis, 
; Pes yee ee } 
reasoning and iavish Tondness. 
had Deel 
tha 
love is felt to be intrusive, while vet the 
the widow 
Gold would have had at least one sympa 


demands on it are insatiable 


thetic breast to appeal to; but as it was, 
she became more and more uneasy and un 
happy. 


and began to make herself wretch 
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ed with all the commonplaces she « 
think of 
than her company,” runs di 
not up,” and the like—till she was 1 
pining, when just at this moment an 
mnirer came upon the and n 
known the reason of his appearance 


about her **‘ room being: b 


* love 


scene, 


business-like way 

‘Deacon Flint’s in the keepin’ ro 
mother, wishful to see you,” said M 
well one day, about five vears after 
marriage. Flint was an old 
quaintance, known to Mrs. Gold ever si: 
she was a girl in Bassett. When she n 
ried and moved to Denslow the aequai: 
ance had been partly dropped, though o1 
nine miles lay between them; but she | 
then her family cares, and Ethan Gi 
and Amasa Flint were as unlikely to |y 
friends as a Newfoundland dog and a wea 
sel. Since she had come to Colebrook 
live with her daughter, she was a littl 
further still from her Bassett friends, and 
therefore it was a long time since she had 
seen the deacon. Meanwhile he had lost 
a silent and sickly woman, who 
crept about and worried through her daily 
duties for years, spent and fainting whe: 
the last supper dish was washed, and ach 
ing at early dawn when she had to get 
up to milk. She did not complain; he 
duty lay there, in her home, and she did 
it as long as she could; then she died 
This is a common record among our bai 


Deacon 


his wife 


| ren hills, which count by thousands thei 


“Martyrs by the pang without the palm.’ 


It was a year after her death when Deacon 
Klint made his first visit to Widow Gold 
He was tired of paying Aunt Polly Mors 
seventy-five cents a week 
work, though spun and wove, and 
made and mended, as faithfully as his 
wife bad done, confiding only to one trusty 
ear her opinion of her employer. 


to do house 


she 


‘* He’s a professor, ye know, Isr’el, and 
I make no doubt but what 
man, but he is dreadful near 


he’s a good 
seems as i! 
he reelly begrutched me my vittles som: 
times; and there ain't a grain o’ salt in 
that house spilt without his findin’ of i 
out. Now I don't cale'late to spill no salt, 
nor nothin’ else, to waste it; but, land’s 
sakes! I can’t see like a fly, so’s to scare 
up every mite of sugar that’s left onto the 
edges of the paper he fetches it hum in 
I wish to gracious he'd get somebody else 
I'd ruther do chores for Mirandy Hutt 
than for the deacon.” 


MRS 


‘Nd wrinkled 
ith, and deep set eves twitched with a 
He was the village fool, 
shrewder than any man who stopped 
the 
‘ic sense of jester; for though he had 


Israel's face, puckered 


tive laugh. 
est with him, and a fool only in 
ing of his own but a tiny brown house 
| pig-pen, and made his living, such as 
vas, by doing odd jobs, and peddling 
ist from the distilleries at Simsbury, he 
is the most independent man in Bassett, 
hge revardless of public opinion, and 
tat all afraid of Parson Roberts. 
‘Well, Aunt Polly,” he answered, 
iy by a spell; the deacon won't want ye 


“vou 
0) long. He's got a sharp eve, how I 
ust 

uu know, Miss Flint ‘ll come home, and 
ou'll go home.” 

“Miss Flint!” sereamed Aunt Polly. 

Why, Isr’el Tucker, you give me such a 
turn! Poor cretur, she’s safe under the 
mulleins this year back. I guess I shall 
vo When she comes, but ‘twon't be till the 
day o’ judgment.” 

‘Then the day o’ judgment’s near by, 
\unt Polly; and I reckon it is for one 
poor cretur. 


ell ve, and he’s forehanded as fury. 


Sut you don’t somehow seem 
to take it in. 
-courtin’.” 

*Courtin’! Isr’el! you be a-foolim’ of 
ine now, certain sure 2” 

‘*Not a mite ont. I see him a-ilin’ up 
his old harness yesterday, and a-rubbin’ 
down the mare, and I mistrusted he was 
up to suthin; and Squire Battle he met 
him a’most to Colebrook this mornin’—I 
heerd him say so. I put this ‘n’ that to 
gether, and drawed my own influences, 
and I figgered out that he’s gone to Cole 
brook to see if Widder Gold won't hev 
him. <A wife’s a lot cheaper than hired 
help, and this one’s got means.” 


I tell ye the deacon’s gone 


‘** For merey’s sakes! you don't suppose 
Sarepty Gold would look at him, do ye?” 

‘Il never the woman yet that 
wouldn't look at a man when he axed her 
to,” was the dry answer. But Aunt Polly 
was too stunned with her new ideas to re- 
tort. She went on as if the sneer at her 
sex had not reached her ear. 

“Why, she ha’n’t no need to marry 
him. She’s got a good home to Sam 
Pratt's; and there’s that farm here that 
Hi Smith runs on shares, and money in 
Harford bank, they do say. 
have him; don't ye tell me so.” 

“Women are mortal queer,” 
old Israel. 
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see 


She won't 


replied 
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Tf they wa'n't, there wouldn't no men 
Aunt Polly, who 


was a contented old maid, and never sus 


get married,” snapped 
pected she was ** queer” herself 
Aunt Mabbe its 
What Parson Roberts calls a <lispe hsation 
and | fort, a 
must be extry queer to marry Amasy Flint 


* That's SO, Polly 


wuess it is. | say woman 
ef she’s even got a chance at Bassett poor 
house.” 

Yet Israel was right in his propheey 
At that Klint 
sitting bolt-upright in a high-backed chair 


very moment Deacon Was 
in Sam Pratt’s keeping-room, discoursing 
with the widow Gold. 

Two people more opposite in aspect 
could hardly be found. Mrs. Gold 


not vet fifty, and retained much of her 


Was 


Her cheek was still round 
and fair, her pale brown hair but slightly 
lined with gray, and the mild light of her 
eyes shone tenderly yet, though her figure 
was a little bent, and her hands knotted 
with work. 


soft loveliness. 


She looked fair and young in compari 
son with the grizzled, stern, hard-favored 
A far-otf Seotech ances 
try had bequeathed to him the high cheek 
bones and deep-set eyes that gave him so 


man before her. 


severe an aspect, and to these an aquiline 
nose, a cruel, pinched mouth, a low fore 
head, and a sallow wrinkled skin added 
nocharms. But the charm of old associa 
tion brought him a welcome here.  Bas- 
sett was the home of Mrs. Gold’s childhood, 
and she had a great many questions to 


ask. Her face gathered color and light 


as she recalled old affections and sympa 


thies, and the deacon took a certain satis 
faction in looking at her. But this was 
a mere ripple above his serious intention. 
He meant business, and could not waste 
time: so as soon as there came a little 
lull in Mrs. Gold's fluent 


he curtly began: 


reminiscences, 


**T came over to-day on an arrand, Miss 
Gold 
L lost my companion, I Suppose ye know, 
a year ago come September the 10th. She 
was a good woman, Miss Flint 


[ may say quite a serous arrand. 


Was, Savin’ 
and reasonable as ever was.” 
‘I always heard her well 
modestly rejoined the widow. 
‘Yes, her children praise 


spoke of.” 


her in the 
gates, or they would hev if she'd had any. 
[ feel her loss. And Scripter says, ‘It is 
not good for man to be alone.’ Seripter 
is right. You are a woman that’s seen 
affliction too, Miss Gold ; you've passed 
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under the rod Well. folks must be re 


professors like you and me have 
We can't fault the 


signed 


got to set example. 


Lord when He takes our companions away, 


and say, * Why do ve so 
We've got this treasure 
Well, 


over to day 


] 
t man aone it 
in earthen vessels 


pint, | 


to come to the 
to 


come see ef 





‘as though ‘twas 


you 
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And the widow received a caln 


»| and-down hand-shake, with which d 
»| yous for we 
departed, lea 
i state of pleased an 


caress (7) the deacon 
not call him the lover 
Mrs. Gold in : 
‘| ment, partly because she was a won 
partly because it was D 


who had 


»| and a widow, 


con Flint asked her to ma 








‘oH! SAID THE 


want willin’ to consider the subject of 
uniting yourself to me in the bonds of 
marriage.” 
Oh!” 
‘T don’t want to hurry 


said the astonished widow. 

ve none,” he 
I should like 
to get my answer right off, but L can make 
U1] come 


this day week. | 


went on; *‘ take time on’t 
llowance for bein’ onexpected 
allowance Tor bein onexpected., 


agin next week—say 


hope voull make it a subject of prayer, 
and LT expect you'll get light on your duty 
by that time. I’ve vot a ecood house, and 
and [ll well by ve. 
(And moreover and besides, you know Mr. 
Pratt's folks are pressed some for room, I 
expect 


a good farm, do 


[ guess they won't stand in the 
way of your goin’ to Bassett Good day 


good day 








ASTONISHED WIDOW.” 


him: for the deacon was a pillar in Bas 
sett church, owned a large farm and a 
groodly square house, and was a power in 
the State, having twice been sent to the 
General Assembly. She could not but 
be gratified by the preference, and as she 
pondered on the matter it grew more fea 
sible. Her girl was hers no longer, but 
a wife and mother herself, and she who 
had been all in all to Mindwell was now 
little more than ** grandma” in the house 

a sort of suffered and necessary burden 
on Samuel's hands; but here a home of 
her own was offered her, a place of dig 
nity among other women—a place where 
she could ask her children to come to her, 
and give rather than receive. 

There is nothing so attractive to a wo 
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1 who is no longer young as the idea 


home. The shadow of age and its 


rmities affrights her; loneliness is a 
or in the future; and the prospect of 
fting about here and there, a depend 
poor, proud, unwelcome, when flesh 
heart fail, and the ability to 
rone, makes any permanent shelter a 


ssed prospect, and draws many 


l labor 

a 

fate than 

e work-house mercies or the colder char 
of relatives. 


Wo 
in into a far more dreadful 


Mrs. Gold’s 
She was one of the thou 


This terror was strong in 

eble heart. 
inds of women who can not trust what | 
they do not see, and she misjudged her 
laughter cruelly. Mindwell felt that to 
day, as her mother avowed to her Deacon 
her own perplexities. 
When Mrs. Gold asserted that her daugh 
er could never understand what it was to 
lose a husband, Mindwell felt a sure but 


Flint’s offer and 


unspoken conviction that the terror of 

such a bereavement, which confronted her 

whenever her heart leaped up to meet 

Samuel, was experience enough for her to 

interpret thereby the longings of a real | 
bereavement; but she only colored faint- | 
ly, and answered: 

‘Well, mother, I don’t 
clear to offer you any advice. You must 
use your own judgment. You know Sam- | 
uel and me think everything of having | 
you here, and the children just begin to | 
know grandma by heart. But I don't | 
want to be self-seeking ; if it’s for your } 
best good, why, we sha’n’t neither of us 
say a word. I don’t skerce know how to 
speak about it, it’s so strange like and sud- 
den. I can’t say no more than this: if 
you're going to be happier and better off | 
with Deacon Flint than with your own 
folks, we haven't no right to hinder you, 
and we won't.” 

Mindwell turned away with trembling 
lips, silent because strong emotion choked 
her. If she had fallen on her mother’s 
neck and wept, and begged her to stay, 
with repeated kisses and warm embrace, 
Mrs. Gold never would have become Mrs. 
Flint; but she could not appreciate Mind- 
well’s feeling, she took her conscientious 
self-control and candor for indifference, 
and her elderly lover loomed through this 
mist in grander proportions than ever; she 
resolved then and there that it 
duty to accept him. 

Mindwell had gone down stairs to find 
her husband, who sat by the fire fitting a 


see my Way 


| 


was her 


} in his cheery voice 
| her to have him say 


| such things; 


oo] 
So 


tIED EXPERIENCE. 
rake-tail more firmly into a hay rake. He 
had been caught in a distant field by a 
heavy shower, and was steaming now 
close to the fire-place, where a heap of 
chips was lighted to boil the kettle for tea. 
Mindwell stole up to him, and laid one 
He looked 


up astonished at the shght caress, and saw 


hand on his handsome head. 


his wife’s eyes were full of tears. 

‘* What's the matter, darling ?” he said, 
It was like a kiss to 
* darling,” for sweet 
words were rare among their class; and 
this was the only one he ever used, kept 
sacredly, too, for Mindwell 

‘Oh, Sam,” she answered, with a quiv 
‘don't you think, 
Deacon Flint wants to marry mother!” 

Thunder an’ guns! 
wife ? 


er in her delicate voice. 


you don't mean it, 
Haw! haw! haw! It’s as good as 
a general trainin’. Of all things! What 
doos she say to’t 2” 

‘Well, [m ‘most afraid she favors him 
a little. 
consider of it; but someway I can’t bear 
to have it thought of.” 

** Don't pester your head about it, Miss 
Pratt. You can't 
but 


more 


He’s given her a week's time to 


in 
I 


in all my days. 


nor meddle 
Im free to own that 
beat 


make 


never Was 


| Why, Amasy Flint is town-talk for near 


ness an’ meanness. He pretends to be as 
pious as a basket o’ chips, but [ hain’t no 
vital faith in that kind o° pious; I b’lieve 
in my soul he’s a darned old hypocrite.” 

‘Oh, Sam! Sam! you hadn't ought to 
judge folks.” 

‘IT suppose I hadn't, reelly; but 
know what Seripter says somewhere or 


you 


‘nother, that some folks’s sins are open, 
an’ go to judgment beforehand, and I 


cuess hisn do. I should hate to have 


| mother take up with him.” 


“What can we do, Sam ?” 
‘* Nothin’, I know 
what ‘tis about women-folks in such mat- 


strenoously. don’ 


| ters; they won't bear no more meddlin’ 


with than a pa’tridge’s nest: you'll spile 


the brood if you put in a finger. Id say 


| jest as much as I could about her bein’ al- 


ways welcome here; I'll do my part of that 


| set piece o’ music; and that’s all we can 


do: if she’s set on havin’ him, she will, and 
you nor me can’t stop it, Miss Pratt ;” with 
which sound advice Sam rose from the 
milking stool with his reconstructed rake, 
| took down a coarse comb from the clock 
case, ran it through his hair by way of 
| toilet, and sat down to supper at the table 
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““WHAT'S THE 


Mind 


well and her mother were going out to 


with the three other haymakers. 


tea, so they did not sup with the men. 


After they came home Sam expressed 


himself in a sueccinet but forcible manner 
to Mrs. Gold on the subject of her mar 
and Mindwell attempted a faint re- 
monstrance again, but her morbid fear of 


rlage 


selfishness shut the heart-throbs she long- 
ed to express to her mother back into their 
habitual silence. She and Sam both, try 
ing to do their best, actually helped rather 
than hindered this unpropitious marriage. 


MATTER, 


DARLING ?” 


Mrs. Gold in her heart longed to stay 
with her children, but feared and disliked 
so heartily to be a burden on their hands 
that she was unjust to herself and them 
too. A little less self-inspection and a 
little more simple honesty of speech 
would have settled this matter in favor 
of Mindwell and Colebrook; as it was, 
Deacon Flint carried the day. On the 
Friday following he arrived for his an 
swer, his gray hair tied in a long queue, 
his Sunday coat of blue and brass but- 
tons, his tight drab pantaloons, ruffled 





rt. and low boots, all indicating a cer 


nial occasion. 
‘Gosh !” said old Israel Tucker, jogging 
as he met the gray 


mg in his yeast cart, 
rN the 


re in clean harness, whipped up | 
won in this fine raiment, the old wagon 
If being for once washed and greased 

‘osh! it’s easy tellin’ what he’s after. I 
ould think them mulleins an’ hardhacks 
the buryin’-ground would kinder rustle 

I don’ know, though; mabbe Miss 
lint’s realized by now that she’s better 
beauties of natur’ than 
Flint’s 
women-folks be 


f under them 


ever Was in house, 
tood land! what 


hey don’t never know when they're well 


Amasy 


fools 


ff. She's had an easy time along back, 
it she’s seen the last on’t—she’s seen the 
ist ont. Get up, Jewpiter!” 

Nothing daunted by any mystic or mag- 
of this by the 
lighway, Deacon Flint whipped up his 
sony steed still more, and to such good 


netic sense vaticination 


purpose that he arrived in Colebrook be 
fore the widow had taken down the last 
pinned-up curl on her forehead, or decided 
which of her two worked collars she would 
put on, and whether it would be incon 
gruous to wear a brooch of blue enamel 
with a white centre on which was depicted 
in a fine brown tint produced by grind 
ing up in oil a lock of the deceased Ethan 
(yold’s hair) a 
over a tomb, with an urn, and 


weeping-willow bending 
a date on 
the urn. 
on such an occasion, so she pinned on a 
blue bow instead, and went down to re 
ceive the expecting deacon. 

‘T hope I see you well, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Flint. 

‘* Comfortably well, [m obleeged to 
you,” was the prim answer. 

But the deacon was not to be daunted 
at this crisis; 
the middle of thine’s at once. 
you've took into consideration the matter 
in hand, Miss Gold ?” 

The handkerchief 
between her finger and thumb, and seem- 


at suppose 


widow creased her 


ed to be critical about the hemming of it; | 


but she pretty soon said, softly. ** Yes, | 
can't say but what I have thought on’t a 
wood deal. Ive counselled some with the 
children, too.” 

‘* Well, I hope you're fit and prepared 


to acknowledge the leadin’s of Providence | 


to this end, and air about ready to be my 
companion through the valley of this 
world up to them fields beyond the swell 
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This did seem a little personal | 


he plunged valiantly into | 


| to settle things fust 
| Gold leave 
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in’ flood stands dressed in livin’ green 
Amen.” 

The not in a 
praver-meeting, and so dropped into the 


deacon forgot he was 


hymn-book, as Mr. Weee did into secular 
poetry 
**H’m, well, there’s a 


thought of for and ag’ inst it too.” 


good deal to be 
remark 
ed Mrs. Gold, unwilling to give too easy 
an assent, and so cheapen herself in the 
her her 


thoughts were sternly sifted down they 


eves of acute adorer; but when 
appeared to be slight matters, and the dea 
con soon carried his point. He wasted no 


time in-this transaction: having ‘* shook 
hands on it,” as he expressed himself, he 
proceeded at once to arrange the pro 
Franine 

‘Well, Sarepty, both 
to our time o° life delays 

I think we'd better et 
ried pretty quick. I’m keepin’ that 
lazy Polly Morse, and 


right along; and vou no need to fix up 


we're along in 


ve and is 


vears, 
dangerous mar 
rreat 
payin’ out cash 
any, you ve got good clothes enough: be 
sides, what’s clothes to worms of the dust 
be? The 
*Man’s chief end is to glorify God and en 
and I 


sech as Catechism says, 


joy Him forever,’ and if that’s so 


expect “fis so—why.’ tain’t nothin’ to be 


concerned about what our poor dyin’ 
bodies is clothed in.” 

Mrs. Gold did not agree with him at all; 
she liked her clothes, as women ought to, 
but his preternatural piety awed her, and 
said, meekly enough, ‘* Well, I don't 


[ sha’n’'t buy but 


she 
need no great of gowns. 
one, | don’t believe.” 

A faint color stole to her cheek as she 
it, for she meant a wedding dress; 


Deacon 


said 
Klint was acute enough to 
that this 


and 
perceive it, and to understand 
was a point he could not carry. 

‘**One gown ain't neither here nor there, 
Sarepty, but I aim to fix it on your mind 


| that, as I said afore, delays is dangerous. 


I purpose, with the Divine blessin’, to be 
married this day two weeks. I 
The widow was too 


suppose 
you're agreeable 7” 
surprised to deny this soft impeachment, 
and he went on: ‘* Ye see, 
to be drawed up: you've got independent 


there’s papers 


means, and so have I, and it’s jest as well 
Did Ethan 
you a life-int’rest in your 
thirds, or out out 2?” 

The widow's lip trembled: her dead 
husband had of 
careful than she knew, till now. 


as last. 
an’ 
her, more 


been careful 
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** He didn’t will me no thirds at all; he 
left me use an’ privilege for my nateral 
life of everything that was his’n, and all 
to go to Mindwell when I’m gone.” 

Dotell! He was forehanded, I declare 
fort!” exclaimed the deacon, both pleased 
and displeased; for if his wife’s income 
greater than lhe 
of her death 


was to be supposed, Wn 


case before his there would 
be no imerease tf 


‘Well, I 


vour 


oO his actual POSSessions. 

had 
probly, knowin’ Ethan 
was free-handed, you had ‘em out an’ out. 


always cale’lated vou 
thirds, an 


This makes some difference about 
papers I'll have to have drawed up 
] Puess the best 


what 
Now 
is to have a agree 
not to expect to 
hev an’ to hold none of your property, an’ 
don't but I to have 
the use of your’n, and you to have your 
livin’ You see, you don't 
have no more’n your livin’ out of yourn 

that’s all we 


Way 


ment like this L agree 


you none of 


mine; 


out oO mune 


now: us get in this 


any oj 
raiment, let 


us therewith be content,’ as Seripter says. 


here world: ‘hevin food an’ 
You agree to this, don’t ye ?” 

Bewildered with the plausible phrases, 
ballasted by a that 
e Scripture to serve his 
turn, Mrs. Gold did not see that 
putting herself entirely into the hands of 
this man, and meekly agreed to his ar 
rangement 


text, 
the devil can quot 


unaware even 


If this story were not abso 
lutely true, I should searce dare to invent 
such a character as Deacon Flint, but he 
was once a living man, and hesitating to 


condemn him utterly, being now defense 


less among the dead, we can but hope for 
him and his like that there are purifying 
fires beyond this life where he may be 
melted and refined into the tmage of Him 
who made and gave 
long life here to develop manhood. 
till after ne was gone did Mrs. Gold begin 
to think that he had left her to explain 
his arrangements to Mindwell and Sam; 


him a man, him a 


Not 


and instinctively she shrank from doing 
so. Like many another weak woman, she 
hated words, particularly hard words; her 


life had tlowed on in a gentle routine, so 


peacefully that she had known but one | 


sorrow, and that was so great that, with 
the propensity we all have to balance ac 
counts with Providence, she thought her 
trouble had been all she could bear; but 
there was yet reserved for her that sharp 
attrition of life which is so different from 
the calm and awful 


foree of sorrow—so 


much more exasperating, so much more 


terly 
she was | 
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educating. Some instinct warned hx 
avoid remonstrance by concealing f1 
her children the contract she was abo 
make, and she felt, too, the uncertainty 


} a Woman unaccustomed to business ab 


her own clear understanding of the sit 
tion; so she satisfied herself with tel 

Mindwell of the near approach of 

marriage. 

‘**Oh, mother! so soon!” was all Mi 
well said, though her eyes and lips sp 
far more eloquently. 

‘Well, now the thing’s settled, I do: 
know but what it may as well be oy 
with. We ain’t young folks, Mindwe 
‘Tain’t as if we had quite a spell to live 

Tears stood in her eyes as she said it 
certain misgiving stole over her; just thi 
it seemed a good thing that she could not 
live long. 

Mindwell forced 
her. A 
not consider a second marriag: 

Kor herself, she would rathe) 
have taken her children to the town farm 
cold as corporative charity is, than mai 
ried another man than Samuel, even if hi 
had been dead thirty vears 


the sob tha 
woman of single heart 


back 
choked 
she did 


sacred. 


; and she bit 
resented this default of respect to 
her father’s memory. But her filial duty 
came to the rescue 

‘* Dear mother, I can’t bear to think of 
it. What shall I do? what will the chil 
dren I did hope you would tak« 
time to consider.” 


Say ¢ 


‘Tt ain’t real dutiful in you to take me 
to do, Mindwell; I'm full old to be les 
soned, seems to me. As for you and the 
children, J don’t feel no great distress 
Love runs down, not up, folks say, and |] 
don't believe vou'll any of ve pine a long 
spell os 

This weak and petulant outburst dis 
mayed Mindwell, who had never seen her 
mother otherwise than gentle and plea 
sant; but, with the tact of a great heart, she 
said nothing, only put her arms about the 
elder woman’s neck and kissed her over 
and over. At this Mrs. Gold began to 
ery, and in soothing her distress Mind well 
forgot to ask any further questions, but 
herself to divert both their minds 
from this brief and bitter outburst by 
inquiring what preparation her mother 
meant to make in the fortnight. 

‘*T don’t look to no great preparation,” 
sighed the widow. ‘‘I have always had 
good clothes enough, and there’s a piece 
of linen I wove before we come here that 


set 
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all | had 
ht to have a new gown to be married 
When I was married to Ethan, I had 
vhite dimity gown and a blue levan 
petticoat; and if he didn't fetch me a 


lo for want. I suppose | 


bunch of sand-violets they was blos 


iin’ then—for to match my eyes and my 
rt, he said; but that’s past and gone, as 
hymn book Says. Ido want to have 
vood gown, Mindwell; and now [ma 
along in years, I guess [ll have a 
Tother night, when 
»to Squire Barnes's to tea, Miss Barnes 


rx one. we Was 
is telling about a piece of plum-colored 
Mr. Battle bought Har ford 
vw “Leety’s weddin’ and 
ouldn’t hev it. 
rough, and so she’s set her mind on a 
but I should think the 
lum-ceolor would become me real well.” 


duasoy in 


VOW), she 


She said ‘twasn't lively 
ie levantine; 


So the plum-colored silk was bought: 
nd arrayed in its simple folds, with a 
new worked collar and a white satin bow, 
Gold 


mia wedding. 


the widow was dressed for her sec 

Did she think, as she looked into her oval 
mirror that morning, What a different vi 
sion was this quiet, elderly, sober woman, 
in decent but 


the smiling, blushing, blue-eyed creature, 


not festal garments, from 
in her spotless dimity gown opening over 
a blue petticoat, and clasped at the throat 
W hat 


woman think who is married the 


with a buneh of still bluer violets 7 
does a 
second time ? A man is satisfied that now 
will be kept once more, his 
clothes mended, his whims humored, his 
table spread to his taste, and his children 
after. If it needful, 
marry six wives, one after the other. They 
are a domestic necessity. The Lord him 
self it for to be 
alone; but it is quite another thing for 
Sucha relation is not a mov 


his house 


looked is he ean 


says is not good man 
the woman. 
able feast to her; it 
if circumstance or pique betray her into 


is onee for all: and 


this faithlessness, what does she think of 
herself when it becomes inevitable ¢ 

The widow Gold did tell. 
was paler when she turned from the glass 
than when it, 
trembled as she went down stairs to sign 


not She 


she looked into and she 
the papers before Parson Roberts should 
arrive. 

The best parlor was 
The high-backed chairs with old brocade 
that had to Sam 
Pratt’s grandmother were ranged along 
the wall like a the 


opened to-day. 
cushions belonged 


row of stiff ghosts: 


corner cupb ards were set open to display 
tilled them 
there was a ** bow-pot” of great red peo 
with 
and fatness, set under the chimney in the 


the old china and glass that 


nies, abundant and riotous colon 
well-whited tire place; anda few late roses 
glowed in a blue china jar on the high 
On a square table with a 


leaf lay a legal paper, that Sam was read 


mantel piece 


ing, with his hands supporting his head, 

as if it was hard to understand the docu 

ment 

garments, 
Mind 


well, with the little girls, Ede and Sylvia, 


The deacon, in his Sunday 
was looking at him askance; and 
clinging to her gown, was staring out of 
the window, down the road—staring but 
not seeing, for the splendid summer day 
that lavished its bloom and verdure and 


New England hills, 


and hid their rude poverty with its royal 


odor on these gaunt 


mantle, was all a dim blur to the heart 
wrung woman. 

** Mother,” 
head, 


substance of these here papers; 


said Sam Pratt, raising his 
‘do you know what's the sum and 
and do 


vou agree to't ?’ 

The widow glanced aside at Deacon 
Flint, u 
early as it was to use that ocular weapon. 

* Why, ves, Samwell. Idon’ know but 
I do, 
timidly. 

* Well,” said Sam, rising and pushing 
“if you do, why, then 
youre goin’ right into’t, and it’s right, I 
! I think the 


and caught his ** married eye, 


what she said, slowly and rather 


the paper away, 


it’s 


spose; but, by Jinks 


d 


Mindwell’s touch on his arm arrested 
* There's Roberts 
Samwell; you jest help him out of the 
sig, will you? He's quite lame, I see.” 
Sam Pratt went, with the half-finished 
He was glad 


the sentence Parson 


sentence on his lips. his 
wife had stopped him, on many accounts, 
but he did long to give Deacon Flint his 
own opinion of that preliminary contract. 

He indulged himself for this depriva 
tion after the stiff and somewhat melan 
choly wedding was over, and the staid 
couple had departed for Bassett in the 
Deacon’s wagon, by freeing his mind to 
his wife 

‘*Miss Pratt, I 
you stop me when I was a-goin’ to tell the 
deacon what I thought about that there 
contrack; but [ don’t never stay riled with 
you, marm, as you'd ought to know by 


was some riled to hev 


this time; and Sam emphasized this state- 








ment with a lie ** Besides, I 


will own on second thoughts LT was glad 


KISS 


arty 


vou did stop me for its no use pinehin’ 


fin 


your gers Ina pair o nippers; but 1 do 
sav, now and here, it was the darndest 
piece o° swindlin’ [ ever see, done under 

cover of law an POS PK ‘s vou may say, 


for the deacon had stuck in a bit of S« rip 


ter so’s to salt it like He's got the best 
of the bargain, I tell ye, a long sight. Im 
real glad your father went and fixed that 
prop ty so she has the use on't only, for 


she 
time 


wouldn't have two cents in two vears 
if she'd had it to do with what she’s 


a mind to 


I’m glad he did,” said Mindwell. nen 
have felt as though mother would be 
better suited if she did have it to do 


what she liked to with: but if this was to 


] 


happe hn, why, it’s as good she 


is provided 
for: she can't want for nothing now 

; | fuess shell want for more’n money, 
and mabbe for that too. The paper says 


she’s to have her livin’: now that’s a wide 


word; folks ean live on bread and water, 
I expect, and he can't be holden for no 
miore than he sa mind to give.” 

“Oh, Sam, you don't think Deacon 
Flint would grudge her a good living ? 
Why _ as folks tell he is. he’s 
a professor of re ligion.”’ 


practicer 


.if he is near 


a durned sight ruther he 
ont, Miss Pratt 
about the best thing there is 
believe it is about the wust. 


was a 

Religion’s 
~ and makin’ 

| b lieve in 
Amasy Flint’s religion jest so far forth as 
I hear him talk, an’ 
know he'll pinch 


nota inch further. I 
an’ shave an’ spare to 
the outside of a cheese rind: and I haven't 
no great reason to think he'll do better by 
Mother Gold than he 
Mindwell turned away 
and 


does by himself.” 
. full of foreboding, 
her, put his arm 
her back to the set 


Sam, following 


about her and drew 
tle. 

‘Don't worry, dear; she’s made her bed, 
and she’s got to he on’t; but after all it’s 
the Lord who lets folks do that way, so’s 
to show I expect, that beds ain't al 
Ways meant to sleep on, but sometimes to 
wake folks up. We're kind of apt to he 
get lazy on feathers 
that’s what’s the matter with me. 
my husks by-and-by 


‘em 


lone an’ I expect 


Ill get 
. | guess.” 

Mindwell looked up at him with all her 
heart in her eyes, but she said nothing, 
and he gave a shy laugh: their deep love 
for each other was ‘‘a fountain shut up,” 


and so far no angel had rolled away thi 
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stone and given it visible life: it wa 
voiceless and sleeping. 

Before her wedding day was over 
Flint’s new Polly M 
had been sent off the night before 
the end of 


life began, for 


an even week, lest she n 
charge hinepence for an extra da 

her successor without wages had to 
aside her plum-colored silk, put on a 

manco petticoat and short gown, and 1 
ceed to get supper. while Polly, lear 
over the old ho 


which she shared with the village tai 


the half-door of red 


ess, exchanged pungent remarks with ¢ 
Israel on the topic of the day in Bassett 

“No, they didn’t make weddi 
Isr’el; there wan't nobody asked, nor 


loaf-cake 


no 


made for her; he wouldn't hy 
I'd have staid and fixed 


As for me, Um most amuazi 


tot, noway 
for her 
shouldn't 
glad to get ve. Id 

ght ruther be in Simsbury prison fo 
spell, if it wan't for the name on't.” 


to-day, but was bound 


. 
hum, now L tell 


SIs 


‘Sav, Polly, do you call to mind wha 
[ said three weeks back about Miss Flin 
comin’ home?) Oh, ve do, do ve? Wel 
[ ain’t nobody's fool, be 1? [ guess T ear 


see through a millstone, providin’ the 
hole’s bia enough, as well as the next 
man. Tm what ye may call mighty ob 


sarvin, now. IL can figger consider bl 
well on folks, ef I can’t on *rithmetie, and 
I know’d jest as well when I see him 
rigged up in his Sabba’-day go-to-meetin’s 
and his nose pinted for Colebrook, what 
he w up as though I 
a-askin’ her to hev him.” 
‘Well, [ never did think Sarepty Gold 
would demean herself to have him. 
vot and a real good home, and 


Mindwell sets a sight by her, and so does 


as to, 


heerd him 


She's 
means 


Sam Pratt; but here she’s ben an’ gone 
an’ done it. LT wouldn't ha’ thought it, not 
if th angel Gabriel had have told me on’t!’ 


**Guess_ he’s 


in better business than 
goin’ round with Bassett gossip, anyhow : 
but what was you so took back by 


Lordy! [should think you was old enough 
to git over bein’ surprised at women-folks ; 
them and the weather is two things | 
don’t never cale’late on. You ean’t no 
more tell what a woman ’Il do, ‘specially 
about marryin’, than you ean tell which 
way in the road a pig ‘Il go; onless you 
work it back’ard, same as some folks tell 
they drive a pig, and then ‘tain’t 
able 


reel reli- 
they may go right ahead when you 
don’t a mite expect it.” 
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That is one thing about men, I allow, | 


you can always tell which way 
ll go for sartain, and that is after 
own advantage, an’ nobody else’s, 
an’ forever.” 
\men! They'd be all fools, like me 
ey didn’t,” assented the old man with 
y chuckle as he drove off his empty 
Yet, for all his sneers and sniffs, 
her Polly nor the new Mrs. Flint had 
ier friend than Israel; rough as he 
satiric as a chestnut burr that shows 
ts prickles in open defiance, conscious 
sweet white heart within, his words 
v were bitter, his nature was generous, 
diy, and perceptive; he had become 
peripatetic satirist and philosopher 
it he was out of this very nature, 


red with a scorn of scorn, a love of love,’ 


id free with the freedom of independent 
overty to express pungently what he felt 
poignantly, being in his own kind and 
reasure the ‘‘ salt of the earth” to Bassett. 

But in spite of comment and pity, the 
thing was a fixed fact. Mrs. Flint’s mar- 
ried life had begun under new auspices, 
and it was not a path of roses upon which 
she had entered. Her housekeeping had 
ilways been frugal, with the thrift that is 
or was characteristic of her race; but it 
had been abundant for the wants of her 
family. The viands she provided were 
tuose of the place and period, simple and 
primitive enough; but the great brick oven 
vas well filled with light bread of wheat 
aid rye both; pies of whatever material 
vas in season, whose flaky crust and well- 
filled interiors testified to her knowledge 


of the art; deep dishes of baked beans, | 


jars of winter pears, pans of golden sweet 
apples, and ecards of yellow gingerbread, 
with rows of snowy and puffy biscuit. 
Ede and Sylvia knew very well where to 
find erisp cookies and fat nut cakes, and 
pie was reiterated three times a day on 
Sam Pratt's table. 

It was a part of her ** pride of life” that 


she was a good housekeeper, and Mind- | 
well had given her the widest liberty; | 


but now the tide had changed. She soon 
found that Deacon Flint’s parsimony ex- 


tended into every detail. Her pies were | 


lirst assailed : 

‘*Sarepty,don’t make them pies 0’ your’n 
so all-fired rich. They ain't good for the 
stomach; besides, they use up all the drip- 
pin’s, and you had ought to make soap 
next month. Pie is good, and I think it’s 


savin’ of meat; but it pompers up the 
flesh, too cood livin’ does, and we hev got 
to give an account, ye know. I don't 
mean to have no wicked waste laid to my 
account. ’ 

So she left out half the shortening from 
her crust, and felt ashamed to see the tough 
substance this economy produced. Next 
came the sugar question 

‘We buy too much sweetenin’, Sarepty 
There’s a kag of tree molasses down cel 
lar L expect it’s worked some, but you 
jest take am’ bile it up, am’ stir consider’ ble 
saleratus into “t, an’ it “Il do. I want to 
get along jest as reasonable as we can. 
Willful waste makes woful want, ve 
know.” 

Yet in his own way the deacon was 
greedy enough. He had the insatiable 
appetite that belongs to people of his fig 
ure far more often than to the stout 

** He’s a real racer,” said Uncle Israel, 
reverting to his own experience in pig's 
‘slab-sided an’ lank. I bet you could 
count his ribs this minnit: and that’s the 
kind you can feed till the day after never, 
and they won't do ve no eredit. I never 
see a man could punish vittles the way he 
can; but there ain't no more fat to him 
than there is to a hen’s forehead.” 

Mrs. Flint was not ‘‘ hungry nor hank 
ering,” as she expressed it, but a reason 
able eater of plain food; but the deacon’s 
mode of procedure was peculiar. 

‘Say, Sarepty, don’t bile but a small 
piece 0°? pork with that cabbage to-day. 
[ve got a pain to my head, an’ I don’t feel 
no appetite, an’ cold pork gets eat up for 
supper when there ain't no need on't.” 


Obeying instructions, the small piece of 


fat pork would be cooked, and, once at 


| the table, transferred bodily to the dea 
| con's plate. 


Seems as though my appe 


| tite had reelly come back. I guess “twas 


And the tired wo 
man had to make her dinner from cab 


a hungry headache.” 


bage and potatoes, seasoned with the salt 
and greasy water in which they had been 
cooked. 


There were no amusements for her out 


|of the house. The younger people had 
| their berrying frolics, sleigh-rides, kitchen 
dances, nuttings, and the like, and their 
| elders their huskings, apple bees, and sew 


ing societies, but against all these the dea 
con set his hard face. 
‘It’s jest as good to do vour own extry 


chores yourself as to ask folks to come 


an’ help. That costs more’n it comes to. 


sitio at 


ley 
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You've got to feed ‘em, and like enough 
keep a big fire up in the spare room. Id 
ruther be diligent in business, as Seripter 
SUVS, than ce pe nd on neighbors 

The sewing society too was denied to 
poor Mrs. Flint, because they had to have 
tea got for them Praver-meetings he 
could not deny her, for they cost nothing, 
and officially he attended them. Meet 
ing on Sunday was another outlet, when 
she could see friendly faces, receive kind 
greetings, and read in many eyes a sym 
pathy and pity that at once pleased and 
exasperated her. 

Another woman in her place might 
have had spirit or guile enough to have 
resisted the pressure under which she only 
quailed and submitted. She was one of 
those feeble souls to whom a hard word is 
like a blow, and who will bear anything 
and everything rather than be found fault 
with, and who necessarily become drudges 
and slaves to those with whom they live, 
and are despised and ill-treated simply be 
cause they are incapable of resentment. 
There are some persons who stand in this 
position not so much from want of strength 


as from abounding and eager affection for 


those whom they serve, and their suffer 
ing, when they discover how vain has 
been their labor and self-sacrifice, is known 
only to Him who was 


At once denied, betraved, and fled 
By those who shared His daily bread.” 


But Mrs. Flint had novatfeetion for her 
husband; she married him because it seem 
ed a good thing to do, and obeyed him be 
cause he was her husband, as was the cus 
tom in those days. Soshe toiled on dumb 


ing, for her constitution was naturally 
strong,and nerves were unrecognized then. 
Her only comfort was the rare visits of 
her children. Mindwell found it hard to 
leave home, but suspicious of her mo 
ther’s comfort, she made every etfort to 
see her as often as possible, and always | 
to carry her some little present—a dozen 
fresh eggs, which the poor woman boiled 
privately, and ate between her scanty | 
meals, a few peaches, or a little loaf of | 
cake-—small gifts, merely to demonstrate 
her feeling. She did not know what good 
purpose they served, for Mrs. Flint did not 
tell her daughter what she endured. She 
remembered too well how Mindwell had 
begged her to delay and consider her mar- 
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your elders and betters.” 








riage, and she would not own to he) 
that she had made any mistake, for 
Flint had as much human nature in 
composition as the rest of us; and 
does like to hear even their dearest fri 
say, ** I told you so” ? 

Matters went on in this way for 
vears, every day being a little more we 
and dreary than the preceding. The p| 
colored paduasoy still did duty as the § 
day gown, for none of her own money ¢ 
passed into Mrs. Flint’s hands. By 1 
time she understood fully what her ai 
nuptial contract meant. She had her 
ing,andnomore. People could live wi 
out finery, even without warmth; a st 
gown of coarse linsey-woolsey for win 
wear replaced the soft merinoes she | 
always bought for that purpose, and hon, 
spun linen check was serviceable in sun 
mer, though it kept her busy at flax-wh« 
and loom many an hour. She had o 
lived the early forbearances of her married 
life, and learned to ask, to beg, to persist 
in entreating for what she absolute! 
needed, for only in this way could she get 
her ‘‘living.” Her only vivid pleasur 
Was In occasional visits from Ede and Sy! 
via—lovely little creatures in whom thei 
mother’s beauty of character and their f: 
ther’s cheery, genial nature seemed to con 
bine, and with so much of Mindwell’s de! 
icate loveliness, her sweet dark eyes con 
trasted with the fair hair of their father’s 
family, that to grandmotherly eyes the 
seemed perfectly beautiful. For them thi 
poor woman schemed, and toiled, and grew 
secretive. She hid a comb of honey som« 
times, when the deacon’s back was turned 


;and kept it for Sylvia, who loved honey 
ly from day to day, half fed, overworked, | 

desperately lonely, but still unecomplain- | mains in the parlor closet for Ede; and 
|} when Sam Pratt went into Hartford with 


like a real bee-bird; she stored up red pear 


a load of wool, and brought the children 


| as far as Bassett to stay at Deacon Flint’s 


overnight, the poor woman would make 


| forthem gingerbread such as they remem 


bered, and savory cookies that they loved, 
though she encountered hard looks and 


| hard words too for wasting her husband's 
substance on another man’s children. 


Ede, who had a ready memory and a 
fluent tongue, was the first to report to 
Mindwell these comments of ‘“‘ Grandsir 
Flint,” as they were taught to call him. 

**Oh, mother,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I do 
think grandsir is real mean!” 

‘Edy, Edy, you mustn’t talk so about 
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[ can’t help it,” chattered on the irre- | say, when she married him; ‘twan’t reelly 
ssible child. ‘* What did he want to | the Lord’s sendin’; she no need to ha’ mar 
into the kitchen for when granny | ried him if she hadn’t ben a min’ to.” 


giving us supper, and scold because ** | sorter thought the Lord sent every 
nade cookies for us? Granny ‘most | thing “t happened to folks.” 
|, and he kept tellin’ how he’d said be ‘Well, in a manner mabbe He doos, 
she shouldn't do it, and he wouldn't | but don’t ve rek lect what David said, 
eit.” how't he'd ruther fall inter the hands of 
Don't talk about it, Edy,” said her| the Lord than inter men’s? I expect 
her, full of grief and indignation. we're to blame for willful sins, ain’t we ? 
Mother, it’s true. I heard him too,” | And I guess we fetch ‘flietions on our 
erposed Sylvia, who thought Ede’s | selves sometimes.” 
wd was doubted, for the voluble and ‘*T don’t see how you make them idees 
itspoken child was a little apt to embel- | jibe with ‘lection and fovre-ordination,” 
sii her reports. rejoined Aunt Polly, who was a zealous 
Well, Sylvy dear, it isn’t best to talk | theologian, and believed the Saybrook 
ibout a good many things that are true.” | Platform and the Assembly's Catechism to 


But for all that, Mindwell did discuss | be merely a skillful abridgment and con 
the matter with Sam before she slept, in | densation of Scripture. 


iat ‘‘ grand committee of two” which is **T don’ know as I’m called to, Polly. 
the strength and comfort of a happy mar- | I don’t believe the Lord’s ways is jest 
lage. llike a primer, for everybody to larn 
‘What ever can we do about it, Sam?” | right off. I shouldn't have no great 
said, with tears in her voice. ‘‘I| respect for a Ruler an’ Governor, as 
can’t bear to keep the children to home the Confession sez, that wa'n’t no big 


mother sets by ‘em like her life—but if | gern T was. Land! ef I was to set sail 
they re going to make trouble between her | on them seas o’ divinity, I should be 
ind Deacon Flint, don’t you think I had | snooped up in the fust gale, an’ drownded 


ought to prevent their going there 7” right off. I b lieve He is good, and doos 

‘Well, it does seem hard on mother | right anyhow. Ef I can’t see the way 
every way, but I guess Tecan fix it. You | on’t, why, it’s cause my spiritooal eyes 
know we had a heap of wheat off that east | ain’t big enough. I can’t see into some 


lot last year, and I’ve sent it to mill to be | littler things than Him, and I don’t hold 
ground up for us. I guess [ll take and | to takin’ up the sea in a pint cup; ‘twon't 
send a barrel on’t over to mother for a | carry it nohow.” With which aphorism 
present. The deacon won't mistrust noth- | old Israel travelled off with his barrow, 
ing, nor he can’t say nothing about her | leaving Polly amazed and shocked, but 
usin’ on’t for the children.” perhaps a little wiser after all. 

‘* That's the very thing,” said Mindwell. | ~=Just about this time a cousin of Deacon 
And so it was, for that small trouble; vet | Flint’s died ‘‘ over in York State,” as he 
that was only a drop in the bucket. Aft- | said, and left him guardian of her only 
er a few years of real privation, and a | daughter, a girl of eighteen. A couple of 
worse hunger of spirit, Mrs. Flint’s health | thousand dollars was all the property that 
began to fail. She grew nervous and ir- | the widow Eldridge had to give her child, 
ritable, and the deacon browbeat her more | for they had both worked hard for their 
than ever. Her temper had long since | living after the husband and father left 
failed under the hourly exasperation of | them, and this money was the price of the 
her husband’s companionship, and she had | farm which had been sold at his death. 
become as cross, as peevish, and as exas- | It was something to get so much cash into 
perating herself as a feeble nature can be- | his own hands, and the deacon according- 
come under such a pressure. | ly wrote at once to Mabel, and offered her 

‘*T never see nobody so changed as | a home in his house, intimating that the 
Miss Flint is,” confided Aunt Polly to old | interest of her money not being enough 


israel. ‘‘Tve always heerd tell that | to board and clothe her, he would, out of 
*flictions was sent for folks’s good, but | family affection, supply these necessities 
her’n don’t seem to work that way a mite.” | for that inadequate sum, if.she was will 


‘‘ Well, Polly, I expect there’s a reel | ing to help a little about the house. Ma- 
vital differ’nce in “flictions, jest as there is | bel was friendless enough to grasp eager- 


in folks. She picked her’n up, as you may | ly this hope of a home, and very soon the 
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stage stopped at Deacon Flint’s doc 
anew inmate entered his house. 
Mabel Eldride 


handsome girl, and before she had been a 
week In tt Klint family understood her 
position, and resolved only to endure it 
till somethine better could be found. In 


her heart she pitied Aunt Flint, : 
called her, as much 


or, and 


Was a capable, spirited, 


is she 


deacon, and her fresh girlish heart fairly 


ached with compassion and indignation 


over the poor woman But she 
great 


] 


Was 


; + ] | ] ] t ; 
comfort and help while she staid, 


and though she made that stay as short as 


possible, and utterly refused to give up her 


savinges-bank book to the deacon, who was 


unable legally to claim it, since her mother 


left no will, having only asked him, ina 


letter written just before her death, 


to act 
as Mabel’s guardian. Her three months’ 
sojourn in the house made her thoroughly 


aware of Deacon Flint’s character and his 


wife’s sutferines She could not blame 


Mrs. Flint that she snapped back : 


at the 


deacon’s snarls, or complained long and 


bitterly of her wants and distresses 


“You don't know nothing what it is, 
Mabel,” she said ‘one day, sobbing bitter- 
lv. ‘Dm put upon so hard [ want for 
clothes, and for vittles, and for some time 
to rest, so’s’t IT don’t know but what ‘twill 
clean kill me: and if “*twa’n't for the chil 
dern, (d wish to die: but I do cleave to 


them amazingly.’ 

Indignant tears filled Mab’s eyes. 
don't know how you bear it, aunty, 
said, putting her arms about the old ] 
neck. ‘‘Can't you get away from 
anvhow ?” 

*T could, but I suppose [ hadn't « 
to. There’s a house on my farm that 


“J 

oe 
she 
ady’s 


—s 
tian 


vught 
ain't 


goin’ to be in use come next April. Hiram 
Smith, him that’s rented it alone back, 


wants some repairin’ done on’t, and Mr. 


Flint won't | 


ear tot. so Hi he’s bee 
gone and bought a piece of ground a 
the road, an’ put up a buildiw’ for hin 


1, and 
crost 


iself. 


He’s got a lone lease of the land, but he 


don’t want the house no more, an 
won't pay fort. I spose I might 1 


d he 


nove 


over there for a spell, and have some 


peace; there's enough old furnitoor there 


that was father’s; but then, agin, 
uppose T haven't no right to leave 
husband ” 

Haven't you got any right to 
your life 7” indignantly asked Mabel. 


‘Tt ha’n’t come to that, not quite,” 


Mrs. Flint, sad] 


I do 


» my 


Save 


as she detested the 
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the expense of a woman to care for | 


But before April she began to th 
was a matter of life and death to sta 
longer with the man. Mabel had left 
some months before, and gone int 
family of Sam Pratt’s mother, in ( 
brook, promising her aunt that if ev: 
time came when she needed her in a 
er home, she would come and take e 
her. 

Toward the middle of February ) 
Flint was seized with congestion o 
lungs, and was very ill indeed. A 
ol publie opinion made Deacon Flint sf 
for the doctor, but nothing eould ind 
him to let a nurse enter the house, or ¢ 
to send for Mindwell Pratt. He was 
to do for his wife, he said, and 
could interfere 


nol. 


It was the depth of winter, and ¢ 
communication between Bassett and Co 
brook was not frequent in the best w: 
ther, neither place being dependent ( 
the other for supplies; and now the roa 
were blocked with heavy drifts, and 
inhabitants of both places had hib 
nated, as New-Englanders must in winte! 
It was a matter of congratulation wit 
Deacon Flint that he had no out-doo 
work to do just now, and so was spared 
wife; he could do it, too, more eeconomi: 
ally than a nurse; it did not matter to hin 
that the gruel was lumpy, or burned, o1 
served without flavoring; sick folks, pai 
ticularly with serious sickness, ought not 
to pamper the flesh—their souls were the 
things to be considered: he did not want 
to have Sarepta die, for she had an in 
come that helped him much, but he did 


| not want her to be a ‘‘ bill of expense,” as 


he phrased it, so while he read the Bible to 
her twice a day, and prayed to, or rather 
at, her by the hour, he fed her on sloppy 
gruel and hard bread, sage tea and cold 
toast without butter, and just kept life 
flickering within her till she could get 
about and help herself unknown to him to 


| draughts of fresh milk, and now and then 


a raw egg. 

But she did not get well; she was fee 
ble and wasted a long time; the village 
doctor, knowing what Deacon Flint was, 
and filled with pity for his wife, called 


| often, carefully stating that his visits were 
| those of a friend, but urging also that 


Mrs. Flint should have a generous diet, 


| and a glass of wine daily, to restore her 
said | strength. The deacon heard him through 


in silence, and when he left began to growl. 
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Wine! 


h 


Well, fools a’n’t all dead vet. 
ess not: a good drink o’ thoroug 
tea’s wuth all the wine in creation. 
ne’s a mocker, an’ strong drink is 
Doctor Grant don’t read his Bible 
ed ought to.” 
There ain't nothin’ in the Bible aginst 
a, 1 guess,” feebly piped his wife. 
do feel as though that would fetch me 
can't you get a piece o’ meat down to 


te 
( 


slaughter, deacon?” 
I don't no need on't, Sarepty: 
doin’ reasonable well; meat is ree] 


see 
vre 
stly, 

vit another cod-fish next time I go to 
store; that’s nourishin’. I don’t hold 
besides, *twa'n't 
a 


an’ pomperin’ the flesh is sinful. 


, Grant's idees entire; 


thin? what he said; he come as 
riend.” 

The poor woman burst into tears; 
dignation gave her momentary strength; 
she did not hear the shed door open be- 
ind her, but she rose in her chair like a 


spectre, and looked at him with burning 


in- 


‘*Amasy Flint, I b’lieve you'd a sight 
rather U'd die than live; I hain’t had de 
cent vittles since I was took sick, nor no 


care Whatever. You're a loud pray-er an’ 


reader, but if *twa’n’t for the name of it I | 


ylieve you'd kill me with the axe instead 
of starvation. 
for Squire Battle and swear the peace 
against ye.” 


Deacon Flint at this moment saw a 


shocked face behind his wife’s chair ; it | 


was Polly Morse. His acuteness came to 
the reseue. 
nodding to the unexpected guest. 
right along, Polly.” 

This was too much for the weak woman 
to bear. She fell back and fainted. 
indignation had overborne her weakness 
fora moment, but exhausted it also. And 


**Come 


when she awoke to life, Polly was rub- | 


bing her and erying over her, but her hus- 
band had gone. 
were more than she could endure silently. 


She put her arms round Polly’s neck, and | 
sobbing like a child, poured out the long | 


list of her sorrows into that faithful ear. 
‘‘Bless your dear soul!” said Polly, 
wiping her eyes, ** you can't tell me noth- 
ing new about him. 
winter him, so to speak, afore you come 
here? Don’t I know what killed the fust 
woman? ‘Twa'n’t no fever, ef they did 


call it so; ‘twas livin’ with him—want o’ | 


food an’ fire an’ lovyin’-kindness. Don’t 


[ve a good mind to send | 


‘*She’s a leetle out,” he said, | 


Her | 


Those tears of sympathy 


Didn't [summer an’ | 
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tell me. Was mar 
ried, an’ I hain’t stopped vit.” 

But Polly's words were not words only, 
Many a cup of broth. 


bit of hot stewed 


I pitied ve afore ve 


from that day on. 
vial of currant wine, or 
chicken found its way surreptitiously to 
Mrs. Flint, and her strength of mind and 
body returned fast, with this sympathy for 
one and food forthe other. She made up 
her mind at last that she would leave her 
husband, at least for a time, and in her 
own house endeavor to find the peace and 
rest necessary to her entire recovery. If 
she could have seen Mindwell and Sam, 
and taken counsel with them, her course 
might have been different, but the roads 
were now well-nigh impassable from deep 
mud, and she could not get to Colebrook, 
and in sheer desperation she resolved to 


| leave her present home as soon as Hiram 


Smith moved from the farm-house. For 
tunately for her, the deacon had to attend 
town-meeting, three miles off, on the first 
Monday in April, and, with Polly and 
Israel to help her, Mrs. Flint was estab- 
lished in the other house before he re- 
turned and found her flown. His wrath 
was great but still: he said and did noth- 
ing, never went near her, and, for very 
shame’s sake, did not speak of her—for 
what could he say? 

Perhaps in that solitary house, whose 
silence was like balm to her weary and 
fevered soul, she might have starved but 
for the mercy of her neighbors. Polly 
Morse had a tongue of swiftness, and it 
| never wagged faster than in Mrs. Flint’s 
behalf. Dr. Grant half a barrel of 
| flour to that destitute dwelling, and Israel 
a bushel of apples. Polly, out of her pov- 
erty, shared her kit of pork with the poor 
woman, and Hiram Smith brought in a 
barrel of potatoes and a bag of meal, 
| which he duly charged against her ac- 
count with the farm. But there were 
many who dared not help her, for the dea- 
con held notes and mortgages on many a 
house and of many a man in Bassett who 
could not afford to offend him. And old 
Parson Roberts was just then shut up with 
|an attack of low fever, so he knew noth- 
However, the dea- 
nursing his 


sent 


| ing about the matter. 


| con was not long to be left 


Food and fire are not enough for 
| life sometimes. The old house was leaky, 
| damp, comfortless, and in a few 
| Mrs. Flint was taken again with disease 
of the lungs, and Polly Morse found her 
| in her bed, unable to speak loud, her fire 


| 


wrath. 


weeks 
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gone out, and the rain dripping down in 
Polly had 
come to tell her that Israel was going to 


the corner of her bedroom. 


Colebrook to buy a pig, and would take 
any message 
stepping to the door, called to him across 
the yard to tell Sam Pratt he must come 


over to Bassett directly. This done, she 


hunted about for something to make a |} 
fire, and then looked for the tea; but there | 


was none. Nothing like food remained 
but a half-loaf of bread and some cold po 
tatoes, so she had to break the bread up in 
some hot water, and feed the exhausted 
woman slowly, while she chafed her icy 
feet, and covered her closely with her own 
shawl. The next day Sam and Mindwell 
came over, shocked and indignant, their 
wagon loaded with provisions, and the old 
house was soon filled with odors of beef 
broth, milk porridge, fragrant tea and 
toast, and the sharp crackle of a great fire 
in two rooms. while, best of all, tender 
hands fed and soothed the poor woman, 
and soft filial kisses comforted her starved 
soul 

Mindwell could not stay—there was a 
little baby at home—but Sam would be 
left be hind W hile old Israc l drove her back 
to Colebrook, and fetehed Mabel Eldridge 
to take her place 

Mab burst into a passion of tears when 
she entered the kitchen. 

‘*T knew it!” she sobbed; ‘* I knew that 
old wretch would kill her!’ And it was 
long before Sam could calm her anger 
and grief, and bring her in to the invalid. 

In the course of two or three weeks, 
however, Mab’s faithful nursing, and 
Sam's care and providing, brought back 
life and some strength to the perishing 
woman. And meanwhile Polly’s tongue 
had wagged well; it flew all over Bassett 
that Deaeon Flint’s wife had left him, 
and almost died of cold and hunger. 

To-day such a rumor would have had 
some direct effect on its object, but then | 
to find fault with authorities was little 
less than a sin, and for a wife to leave her 
husband, a fearful scandal. In spite of 
the facts and all their witnesses, the sen- 
timent of Bassett went with the deacon. 
Conjugal subjection was the fashion, or 
rather the principle and custom, of the | 
day, and was to be upheld in spite of | 
facts However, Parson Roberts by this 
time had heard of the matter, and called 
Deacon Flint to account, thinking it to 
be his duty. 








She did not tell her, but, | i 


‘This is the hull sum and subst 
on’t, parson,” explained the dea 
‘**Miss Flint is a miser’ble, hystericky 
male, a dreadful weak vessel, and now 
inclined to foller Seripter in the marr 
relation. Uve gin her the same livi) 
| had myself. I hain’t denied her food 
raiment, wherewith she had ought to 
content, as the ‘Postle Poll says; but s 
is real pernickity, and given to the lust 
of the flesh about her eatin’, and I fe« 
to be my dooty to be a faithful stooard o 
my substance, and not pomper up ow 
poor perishin’ bodies, while there is fort 
million more or less o’ heathen creturs 


| 
| 
| 


lyin’ in wickedness in foreign parts. Y: 
know, parson, [ hain’t never stented my 
contributions to them things; [ve bh 
constant to means of grace allus, and 
may say a pillar—mabbe a small an 
creaky one, but still a pillar—in the tem 
ple, sech as ‘tis. I don’ know as I had 
ought to be disturbed by this strife o 
tongues.” 


Parson Roberts was a little confoun 
ed. He himself loved a bit of good eat 
ing—a cantle of chicken pie, a tender roast 
pig, a young chicken broiled on hickory 
coals, or a succulent shad from the Con 
necticut, washed down with sparkling 
cider or foaming flip—and the conscious 
ness of this mild weakness gave undu 
exaltation to Deacon Flint’s boasted ascet 
icism. The parson was too honestly hum 
ble to see that Deacon Flint loved money 
with a greed far surpassing that of any 
epicure; that his own fault was but a fail 
ing, while the other was a passion. Be 
sides, he considered that Mrs. Flint had 
made light of the sacred ordinance of 
marriage, and set an awful example to 
the wives of the parish; so he went away 


| from this interview convinced that the 


deacon was a stern saint, and his wife a 
weak sinner. 

Next day, however, the deacon himself 
was surprised by another visit. Pale and 
worn, clinging tight to Sam Pratt’s arm, 
and followed by Mabel carrying a cush 
ion, his wife entered the kitchen, where 
he sat devouring salt pork and potatoes 
with the zest of a dog who gnaws his bone 
unmolested. 

‘I come back, Amasy, to see if we 


| couldn’t agree to get along together agin,” 


she said, weakly and meekly. ‘‘I hear 


there’s ben consider’ble talk about my 
leavin’ on ye, and I don’t want to cast no 
reflections. I was tired all out, an’ I 
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“1 COME BACK, AMASY.” 


wanted to rest a spell. Sam an’ Mab has 
nursed me up, so’t I could 
[ guess.” 

The man turned his cold 
eyes on her slowly. 


get along now, 
creen-gray 


you want to come back for now,” he said. 
‘“ Why, I want for to do my duty so far 
as I can.” 
‘* You had oughter have considered that 


afore you went off,” was the dogged an- | 


swer. 

Tears ran down the poor woman’s face ; 
she could not speak. 
eyes blazed with wrath; she made a step 
forward; but Sam Pratt gently put her 
back, and said: 

‘Look here, Deacon Flint. Mother left 
you because she hadn't food, nor care, nor 
nothing she needed, nyther when she was 
sick nor when she was gettin’ better. 
thought a spell o’ rest would do her good; 
she knowed by that smart contrack you 
got out of her that you owed her a livin’ 
anyhow, and you hain’t done a thing 
to’rds it sense she went to her own house. 
Now I don’t call that conduct honest by 
no means, much less Christian.” 

‘“Jedge not, Samwell Pratt. 
no less ‘n statoot law commands a wife 


to be subjeck to her husband. Sarepty 


‘T don’ know what | 


Mabel’s beautiful | 


| tell me! 


She | 


Seripter 


had what I had. I done what I jedged 
best for her, and instead of submittin’ to 
her head, she up and went off to live by 
herself, and lef’ me to git along as I could. 
I wa’n’t noway bound by no law nor no 


| contrack to supply her with means so long 
| as she went away from her dooties, and 


made me an astonishment an’ a hissin’ in 
Israel, so to speak.” 

‘Stop right there!” broke in Mabel, fu- 
rious. ‘‘Tve heard say the devil could 
fetch Seripter to further his own purposes, 
and I b’lieve it. Didn't you have no du 
ties to your wife? Don’t the Bible say 
you've got to love and cherish her? Don’t 
I lived here long enough to see 
you starve and browbeat and torment her; 
[ know your mean, hateful, crabbed ways, 
and I don’t know how she lived 
so long. 


with you 
She ought to have run away 
years ago; and if folks do hiss at you, it’s 
more’'n time they did. 
a Christian! 
hypocrite. 


Christian !—-you 

You're a dyed-in-the-wool 
If you're pious, I hope I shall 
be a reprobate.” 

‘T ha’n’t no doubt but what you will 
be, young woman,” answered the deacon, 
with cold fury. ** You'd ought to be put 
under the pump this minnit for a common 
scold. Get out of my house right off!” 
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And 


But Sam 


vith this he advanced her. 
Pratt 
irms, carried her away, and gently shoved 
Mabel, glowing 


y reached 


upon 
lifting the old lady in his 


before them till 
agon. Then he him 


vith rage, 





“you AIN'T A 


back and tried to make terms 
with the deacon. At last, moved by the 
worldly wisdom of Sam’s argument, that 
put a bad light before 
people if he refused to do anything for his 
wife, he did agree to let her have half of 
his share of the produce from her farm, if 


self went 


it would him in 


FOOL, 


Sam and Mindwell would provide fi 
other wants; and making the best of 

bargain, the poor woman retired to thy 
house, which Sam had repaired so 


most of it was habitable; and Mabel 








PARSON ROBERTS.” 


| had agreed to teach the district school the 
next year, took up her abode with her. 
Now the deacon had a clear field, and 
appeared in the arena of Bassett in the 
character of an injured and forsaken hus 


band. His prayers at meeting were long 


er and more eloquent than ever, and the 
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weh, sympathizing with his sorrows 
male members especially deprecating 
Flint’s example, lest it should some 

ie be followed by their own wives 
wimously agreed to withdraw their fel 
yvship from Mrs. Flint: a proceeding in 
id, if not in degree, like the anathema 
the papacy. The poor old woman quiy 
l under the blow, imparted to her by 
Parson Roberts, awful in the dignity of 
is office anda new wig. But the parson 
was human, and the meek grief of the 
woman, set off by Mab’s blazing indigna- 
upon 
used him to doubt a little the church's 
Mab had followed 


{ » door-yard to the gate in order to ‘* free 


n, worked his honest soul, and 


sdom. him across 


her mind.” 

*T want to know what you wanted that 
poor woman to do, Parson Roberts. She 
was dyin’ by inches for want of vittles fit 
to eat, and the care most folks would give 

sick Ox. 


she'd ought to have staid with that old 


Do you think, now, honest, 


wretch ¢ 
‘Speak not evil of dignities, young 
yoman. Amasy Flint is a deacon of Bas 
sett church; it does not become you so to 
revile him.” 
This glittering generality did not daunt 
Mab a moment. 


‘I don’t care if he was deacon in the | 


Yew Jerusalem, or minister either: if he 
was the angel Gabriel, and acted the way 
he did act, I shouldn’t have no faith in his 
piety, nor no patience with his prayers.” 
Parson Roberts glared at her over his 
spectacles with pious horror. ‘* What! 
what! what!” he sternly cried. ‘* Who 
be you that set in judgment on your eld 
ers and betters ?” 
haven't, anyway, nor your church mem- 
bers. I've lived to his house, and I know 
him like a book.” 


Was it possible, the parson thought, 


that Brother Flint might have been in 

fault—just a little ? 

to his dogmas and his education. 
‘**Do not excuse the woman’s sin. 


has left her lawful husband, threatened to 


She 


swear the peace against a Christian man | 


whom she was bound by human and di- 
vine law to obey, and caused a seandal 
and a disturbance in the fold of Christ. 
[s this a light matter, you daughter of 
Belial ?” 


Mab laughed—laughed in the parson’s | 
face, in full front of his majestie wig, his | 
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| faec’s in the ease if he never did afore. 


Ey: 


But he was faithful | 
| sixty year old come Friday. 
| ain't no riddles nor Chinee puzzle-rings to 


awful spectacles, his gold-headed cane up- 
lifted in the heat of argument. He could 
not see that she was a little hy sterical; he 
grew red with ungodly rage; but Mab did 
not care a pin. 

** You ain't a fool, Parson Roberts,” she 
said, undauntedly. ‘* You've got eyes in 
your head, and you'd know, if you'd use 
em, that Aunt Flint is a weak sister any 

She wouldn't turn no sooner’n the 
worm that but they will 
if youtread righton’em., And what 
you say, you know jest as well as I 
do that Amasy Flint drove her into leavin’ 
him, and drove her with a whip of scor 


way. 
least 
turn, 
ever 


ever Was; 


pions, as the Bible tells about.” 

‘Woman, do you mean to say I 
thundered the parson. 

** Well, ves, if you don’t tell the truth,” 
returned Mab, completely at bay now 
An audible chuckle betrayed some listen 
er, and the parson, turning round, beheld 
old Israel silently unloading a wheelbar 
row-load of potatoes at the corner of the 


—— 
11e ¢ 


fence, and wondered in his soul how long 
the man had been there, but considered it 
the better part of valor to leave the see 
now that it had ceased to be a téte-a-téte: 


ne 


so he waved his hand at Mab witha gloomy 
seowl, and went his way. 

‘Land o° liberty!” ejaculated the old 
man, drawing the back of his hand across 
his laugh, ‘* didn't 
you give him jesse! I swan you're the 
gal for a free fight, now. He's heerd the 
Of 
what be you a-cryin’ for now, 


mouth to smother a 


all things! 
* For Mab, a real woman, had flung 
her apron over her face, and was sobbing 
violently. Unele Israel gently tried to 


eh ? 


| pull the check screen away, but she held 
‘‘[’m one that’s seen him where you | 


on to it. 

‘**Let me ery,” she said. ‘‘I ain’t sor 
I’m mad, and I’ve got to ery it out.” 

‘** Well,” said Israel, returning to his 
potatoes, and slowly head, 
I don't 
know nothing about ‘em, and I'm five-an’- 
Lordy! there 


shaking his 
‘**‘women-folks air the beateree. 


Ive hed a wife an’ 
lost a wife, praise the Lord! but I never 
I wouldn't no more 
try it agin than I'd slip down into a bee 
tree, for there's full as much stings as hon- 


compare with ‘em. 


was sure o’ her. even. 


|ey to’em, and take an everidge, I guess 
| there’s more.” 


Whether or not the parson’s silent ideas 
coincided with those Israel expressed is 








































































































































































































































































































































































not for the ignorant chronicler to say, but 
it is certain that his eandid and generous 
soul was so far moved by Mab’s tirade, 
however he denied and defied it during its 
delivery, that the next day he resolved to 
call in a council of his neighboring breth 
ren to discuss the matter, and indorse or 
reprobate the action of his own church. 
So he wrote to the Reverend Ami Dob 
bins, of Dorset, and the Reverend Samuel 
Jehoram Hill, of Bassington, better known 
as Father Hill, and in compliance with his 
request they repaired to Bassett and inves 
tigated the matter. Being advised of the 
pastor, W ho had had his experiences, they 
went to Mrs. Flint’s during school hours, 
and Mabel had no chance to pour out her 
soul before them; they encountered only 
a pale, depressed, weak woman who was 
frightened out of what little heart was left 
her by past trials, when these two august 
personages came into her presence, and 
with severe countenances began their 
catechism of her life with Deacon Flint. 
As in the case of many another woman, 
her terror, her humiliation, and a linger 
ing desire to shield her husband from his 
own misdeeds, all conspired against her; 
her testimony was tearful, confused, and 
contradictory, though through it all she 
did feebly insist on her own suiferings, 
and depicted them in honest colors. From 
her they went to the deacon, whon 
they found resigned, pious, and loftily 
superior to common things; then he was 


aman,andadeacon! Is it to be wondered | 


at that their letter to the church at Bassett 
was in the deacon’s favor? Thy did in 
deed own that Mrs. Flint had ‘peculiar 
trials,” but went on to say: 

‘* Nevertheless, she can not be fully jus- 
ified, but has departed from meekness and 
a Christian spirit.... particularly in in 
dulging angry and passionate expressions, 
tending to provoke and irritate her hus 
band; and however unjustif 


iable his con 
duct may be, that doth not exculpate her. 
We think that it would be proper and suit- 
able for her to make suitable reflections; 
acknowledge she hath given her brethren | 
and sisters of the church oceasion of stum- 
bling and to be dissatisfied; and upon her 
manifesting a becoming spirit of meek 
ness and love, we think they ought to re- | 
store her; but if she should refuse to make 
such reflections, they can not consistently | 
receive her.” 

And with a few added remarks on the 
perplexity of the case, and advising the 
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| chureh to eall an ecclesiastical com 
the Reverend Ami Dobbins and Fa; 
Hill retired for the present. 

But Bassett was not content. Wee] 


passed, and no act of confession or cont 
tion came from this poor old offend 
To tell the truth, Mabel stood behind 
now, afire with honest rage at the way s 
had been put upon. 

‘You sha’n’t do it, aunty!” she 
with all her native vehemence. 

‘You confess! ITlike that! It is t] 
old hypocrite’s place to confess. He dro 
you out, now when you get down to 
and he hain’t asked you to come back that 
[ve heard tell. I'd let him and the chure} 
and Bassett too, go to thunder if they 
amind to. If you make ‘suitable refle 
tions’ they'll reflect on old Flint and 
Bassett church members. Dear me! ] 
know one thing: I'd rather be an old 
maid ten times over than married to that 
man!” 

A faint smile crept over the old w 
man’s pale face: from her high pillow 
she had a good outlook, and more th: 
once she had seen an interview by tl 
little gate that did not augur long maidei 
hood for Mab. 

‘** Well, Mabel, if that’s your say, why 
it behooves you to be real cautious, though 
I don’ know as Sam Pratt’s brother could 
be anyways other than good.” 

Mab blushed like a Provence rose, but 
said nothing; yet day after day kept hard 
ening her aunt’s heart as well es she knew 


| how; and Parson Roberts receiving no 


‘* reflections” from the offender, and hay 


ing great faith in Father Hill’s power of 


| persuasion, invited him to come again by 


himself and hold a conversation with Sis 
ter Flint on the subject of her trials and 
her contumacy. 

Father Hill was a quaint, gentle, sweet 
natured old man, steeped, however, in the 
prejudices of his time and his faith; he, 
too, went to the house mailed with his 
fixed assurance of ecclesiastical dignity 
and marital supremacy. Sympathy, pity, 
comprehension of her side of the case, 


| would have disarmed Mrs. Flint compiete- 


ly; she would have sobbed, confessed, laid 
her hand on her mouth and her mouth in 


| the dust, and been ready to own herself 
| the chief of sinners; but to be placed in 


the wrong from the first, reproved, ad 


| monished, and treated as an impenitent 


and hardened culprit, made it easier for 
her weak nature to accept the situation 








to defy or deny it. Nothing Father 
could say moved her, but her dull 
‘cel obstinacy stirred his tender 


{ depths; he felt a despair of 
an means and a ve arning tendernes 
could find no outlet but in prayer; 

1 on his knees before the chair in 
lich he had been sitting, and lifted hi 
nest face to heaven. 

‘Q dear Lord and Master,” he said, 

i even as aman unto his friend, 


Thou hast borne our griefs and carried 


r sorrows. Thou knowest by heart ev 
ery pain and woe that we feel; a stranger 
ean not intermeddle, but O thou Hope 

f shouldest Thou be as a 
passeth by, and a wayfaring 

hat tarrieth but a night, in this 
elling of thy handmaid? Dear Lord, 
snot in man that walketh to direct his 
steps, how much less the steps of oth 
Come Thou in the might of Thy 

at gentleness and Thine all-knowing 
mpathy and love, and show this child 

Thine the right way, saying, ‘ Walk ve 

it.’ Thou knowest every sorrow she 
has passed through, every bitter draught 

» has drunk, every sin she has been led 

a, When she said there was no 
Thine eye pitied and Thine 

waited to save her, though the eye of 
saw it not. Come now and place 
beneath her weary heart and failing flesh 
the everlasting arms of Thy overflowing 
love and care; give her peace and rest; 
sive her an understanding heart; above 
all, with Thy love and pity redeem her, as 
Thou didst the elder Israel, and bring her 
vith tender leading and Divine affection 
only into Thy fold on earth, but to 

he General Assembly and Church of the 
irst-born in heaven, and to Thee shall be 
praise and love and glory forever. Amen.” 

When he arose, his old face fair with 
the shining of the Mount from whence he 
came down, the poor woman, who had 
dropped her head on her-hand, lifted it, 
and tried to thank him, but streaming 
tears choked her; and behind the door 
into the shed a stifled sob betrayed some 
hidden auditor. 

‘Farewell!’ said Father Hill, and with 
a look of heavenly benignity went out 
from the house. His deep and earnest pi- 
ety had got the better of his dogmas, and, 
range is human nature, he was a lit 
tle ashamed of it. But on his departing 
steps the shed door opened, and Mab came 
in, her face all washed with tears. 


4 
t 


SO § 


MRS. FLINT’S MARR 


IED EXPERIENCE. 
‘* That man’s got religion!’ she said, 
decisively. ‘IT never heerd a mortal 
creature pray like that: seemed as though 
he see right into glory, and talked face to 
face with the Lord. If that’s bein’ pious 
I wish I was as pious as fury myself.” 
‘He's a good man,” sobbed Mrs. Flint: 
one of the Lord’s aninted, I make no 
doubt; and, Mabel, I don’t know but what 
I have did wrong 
( nly minded like him; mabbe I had ought 


I ain't noways heavy 


to have put up with everything.” 
‘*No, vou hadn't; that ain't so; but 
it’s goin’ to make you easier, aunty, to 
‘make reflections,” as old Parson Roberts 
says, Why, make ‘em: only don’t tell no 
lies to the church because you've got into 
a heavenly mood all to once. Folks that 
ain't just to themselves don’t never get 
justice elsewheres, now I tell you.” 
Father Hill, despairing of having im 
pressed Mrs. Flint, had cast the matter 
into his Master’s hands, and from = hi 


study in Bassingeton sent a letter to Par 
A m § 
son Roberts, running thu 


‘REV'D AND DEAR BroTHER,—I have 
had Opportunity with Mrs. Flint, and find 
that she conceived her leaving the Deacon 
was a real duty at that time; that her Re 
covery under Providence turned upon it 
that she did not then foresee the Conse 
quences that such a step would issue in 
her final Separation .... She stands ready 


to reflect upon herself as far as she can be 
eonvineed she ought to do so, but thinks 
h 


the 


\ me 
fault is not on her Side as things now 


‘T feel unable to direct or advise further 
The eause of Religion, the cause of the 
Christian Church, you are very sensible, 
is of more Consequence than the Honor 
or Pease of any individual. If such a 
settlement can be made as may secu 
Religion from suffering, it must be an 

] the 


obj. et to be desired ....Sensible o 


Embarrassments you and the church labor 


under, and desirous to contribute my 
mite. I use this Freedom 
‘*This from your affectionate Brother, 
‘* SAMUEL J. HILL. 
a 1) Re v'd Mr. Roberts 
‘*To be communicated if you think ex 


pedient.” 


But while the ministers were in this 
strait about their obstinate parishioner, 
the Lord had answered Father Hill, un 
+ } 


known to himself, while he was yet 


sai ees 
wee 


i Eee aes ~ 


cite hg 


Ape 


apg oe 
a 


win 
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veaki Moved, and indeed melted, by 
the love and sy} thy that prayer show 
ed, Mrs. Flint, no longer hindered by Ma 
bel, prepared herself to write ** proper r 
flection to the church in doing so 
sa » perpet rally prompted by Mabel 
not to torously d ny her own cause or 
slip ( rom the truth in a voluntary 
humiulit d in due time the following 
confes is laid before that august 
| ry 
[. “bis ibseriber, Sarepta Flint, a 
! of the church of Christ in Bas 
set nsible that the Church a dissatis 
fied \ h me on account of the separa 
tion t has tal n pl ce between Deacon 
Flint and myself, and that they are Ap 
prehensive that I have not b 1 innocent 
Sto! ( which have led to this un 
ippy | t, whereby Religion is wound 
ed and the Pease of the Church disturbed, 
take this opportunity to publickly acknowl 
edge myself a poor, imperfect Creture, 
and to own that under my Weak state of 
Body and kness of mind, with which 


at one Time or 


inifested 


another, 
Oca 
iitable Temper of mind, said 
and Did things which under 
uld not 
Il am far from justifying myself 
‘t. Particular I would re 


m on certaim 


] ‘ 
other Cir 


she have said or 


] 





mv con 


lf fay t] ) esse —— 

flect on myself for that Expresion in re 
eard to swearing the Pease against Dea. 
lint I ask the Forgivness of God 
nd this chureh, and of all others who 


} 
”) . nect 
and uest 





the prayers of 


‘hristian Brethren and Sisters that | 


heneeforth conduct as a true and faithful 
Disciple of Christ, and adorn the Solem 
V oeation hich I am ealled 


‘SAREPTA FLINT. 
ly also te 


‘P.S.—I stand rea » return to 


Husband as soon as a suitable Door 
opens for that Pury 


Ose, 


ymmething in the self-respect 


¢ yet honest humility of this document 
touched the heart of Bassett church, or 
perl ps only their self-love and pride of 
place was soothed by it. Be that as it 
may, the confession was accepted, and 
Parson Roberts, with a valor and persist 


ence that did him honor, insisted that 
Deacon Flint should go with him to in- 
form his wife of her from inter 
dict, and also to open that ‘‘ Door” of ree- 


onciliation to which she had so pathetic- 


rele ant 





ally alluded. 
buckled, the 


The parson’s W ig Was | 
deacon’'s queue 
and tied, and their Sabbath-d: 
prim and sp ckless, as the next 
they opened the door of the old h 
where Sarepta Flint had taken 1 
from her op} A seene thi y 
expect d met their eyes. On the | 
h its re ylue h 

dying fig 


hew wW 





yressor. i 
WwW bed 


covered wit ugh | 


n evice tly 


ym 


Sryyre ay § 
spread, lay a 


A more ‘‘Solem Vocation” than life 
called Deacon Flint’s wife, and she 
about to obey. Mindwell and Sam P) 


tc 
l 


upheld lrer as she gasped for | 


ren clung tog 


while 


reatn, ; 





e two child 
her feet, 


arm ape 


ther sol 
h Joe Pr: 
,and her face stre: 
did not feel, stood by 
bedside gazing at her friend. Her fa 
blazed as the deacon and Parson Robe: 


at Mabel, wit 


\} har 
ut he 


with tears she 


red: but roused by the 


ente click of 
lateh, Myr Klint opened her eves 
looked at the 


youthful pair with a gen 
smile; they had been the one brig] 


\ 





look of her latter life, and to them s] 
eave her last smi] for as her eyes tu 
ed toward her husband a eold terror filled 
them, the lids fell, her head drooped « 


long 


ft \ 
LOVE, 


Mindwell’s shoulder, and 


shud 


The 


with one 
she 
the church 
condescension of her hus} 
late: she y 


W icked Ce 


dering sigh escaped 


forgiveness of and the 
and came too 
y safe where thi 
troubling, 
Consoler dries all mortal tears. 

Deacon Flint stood like a 





s; already 





from 


ise and 


stone. 
remorse trouble him? Was regret busy 
Or did he feel a bitter and 
deep chagrin at the loss of so mu 


come ¢ 


at his heart ? 
| th in 


Mabel’s tears ceased; she withdrew from 
and went round to where Dea 
con Flint stood. 


how ? 


| ’ , 
Joes arm, 


as 
she said, in a low voice of coneen 


tred contempt and rage. 


** Are vou proper } le 


x 


‘**You've got 
| her turned out of church, and into hea 
ven. You won't never see her again 
no, never! not to all eternity; but you've 


“ps ees Ko. 
killed her as good as if 


you took all axe to 
her. You can take that hum to sleep on.” 

‘* Hush!” said Parson Roberts, with all 
the dignity a little man could give to 
his voice and manner. ‘* When the Lord 
iveth quietness, who then can 
trouble 7” 


mak¢ 


But even as he spoke, Joe Pratt, his 
face full of black wrath, set his hand to 
the deaecon’s collar, and walked him sum- 


marily into the road, Mabel had spoken 





ry 
now} 


RECENT MOVEMENTS IN 


never again did he see his wife’ 


e. not even in the fair peace of death. 
yvorld of souls 
let 


i 
l ex 


a hw 


hether ever in that far 


et again is, perhaps, doubtful; 
Mrs. Flint’s 
in this 

ago, and in the next 


Til 


pray not. marric¢ 


} 
was over world 
64] ° 
they nel 


‘ry nor are given in marriage.” 


MOVEMENTS IN WOMAN'S 
EDUCATION. 
progré ssive tendency of the age is 


1ere better illustrated t 


ECENT 


1 
ru 
} ; 1 

nan in the 


anees made in the higher education of 
omen since the beginning of the cen 
Of the twenty the 

to 


the 
Vv 


PY four e rlleoe 3 of 
d States in 1800 none were open 
and of the three f 

‘ 


founded in 
after a lapse of s 


cade only one, 

ears, admits them. But more than 

v-fif the 

irtered in 1861-70 are open to both sexes 
> W were admitted to the 

un Class of Oberlin Coll three 

uated four years later, and 


in the opinion of President Fair 


t} 
Ie 


‘ths of seventy-five colleges 
omen 
eshm ee, 
mM erad 
ilds the first women who received a 
de in tl United 

was incorporated in 1861, and is 
knowledeed to be the first well equipp ] 
ee in this (if not in any) country de 


riate ree 1e States. 


Sar 


lusively for the education of 
Smith College, in the 


youns? women. 


Conntecticut Valley, and Wellesley, both 


‘hartered in the last decade, 
tine the work which the college at Pouch 

epsie began ten years earlier. In ase 
leet list of three hundred and eleven insti 


ha 
iif 


are pros eu 


utions bearing t name of college, one 
hundred and seventy admit both sexes on 
qual terms, and five admit women only. 
Nhe 


he college is still unknown which, havy- 


i 
ing made a fair trial of co-education, has 
excluded women; and upon many of the 
conservative institutions a strong press 
ure is brought to persuade them to open 
their doors 
yield each vear. 

The advance in the higher education of 
vyomen is made more evident when the 


a pressure to which a few 


course of study in the ladies’ seminaries | 


fifty and thirty years since is considered. 
The course can not be described as nar- 
row. Its chief defect is found in 


breadth which led to superficiality. 


a 


the first students admitted to Vassar, that 
they ‘‘had been allowed to wander over 


The | 


remark which Professor Backus makes of | 
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of literature 
would apply to the 
majority of the ‘‘femal 

the 


memory and the faculties of obser 


the surface of a broad range 
and seience,’”* 


Nel! hior 
of the , 


Classes 
seminaries” of former 
The 
ion, moreover, were 
ft] 


Lf 
L cere 


genera 


disciplined, to the 
reasoning and the reflectiv 
still inl og 
Whatever of science wa 
was made a 
‘verer 


Art 


second-rate pi .the1 


neclect o 1e 


ct inhering in man 


pow ere 


girls’ schools. 
ticketing of 


ywae lor t 


as mechan- 


taught 
omplishn en 
Ss studies. Music w 


t copying of 


consist 
nemorizing of bi 
ographical notes and of wsthetie theories 
Schools were ‘‘ finishing schools.” T 
an almost total lack of t 
edueati hich at thes 
under Day and Woolsey, 


under Quiney and Sparks 


won W 


ing to give young me} 
For the same period in Eng 
ucation of as conducted 
methods and with results ha 
of American schools. Dr. Grant, 

he principal of the University of Edin 
has remarked t , “In girls’ 
schools, for the most part, there has been 
lates, nd the 
re and 


portable 


. 
Li land the « 
women 
rdly superior 
to those 
t 
1 
1 


yurgh, hat 


an idolatry of facts, « 

like, these 

useful 
re 


property 


hames, a 
being looked upon as safe 


acquisitions—a sort ol 
1 7 : 
which would at some time surely 


The 
] 


these has been made a sul 


become of service. acquirement of 
stitute Tor men 

tal exercise and training. What one 
sks from Education is, ‘Give me myself: 
strengthened, 
But the old- 
fashioned girls’ school says: * No, I 
that might | 
[ will give you lists of king 


a 
sive me myself awakened, 
made cenerally available.’ 
will 
not give you yourself; ye 1m- 
prudent. S. 
rows of dates, botanical orders, plenty of 
hard names; in short, an extensive réper 


t words.’.... What the 


ioned girls’ school idolizes is dead 


ire of old-fash- 


facts 


" = 
ALLS 


if facts have any life in them, the 
school takes it out.’ 
But in England and the United 


| States the more notable and recent 1 


both 
love- 
not 


ieges 


ments in the education of women have 
consisted either in establishing col 
for them or in offering them matricula- 


| tion papers at men’s colleges. Several of 
| these movements, although not independ- 
| ent of the universities, are peculiar in their 
origin and organization. 


> > 


4 


] s and Clark’s College Bor 
I rm of Women’s Edueation, Sir 
t, Bart., D.C.L., Princeton Ret 


; : 
In, SSO 
Alexander 


ew, 1880, 347, 


vichardson 
“a : 
ve le 
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Among the earliest of these movements 


stands the Harvard Examinations for Wo 
men. These examinations are founded 
upon two considerations: one, the lack of 
a common standard by which the worth 
of instruction at girls’ schools can be mea 
sured, The entrance examinations of a 
college gauge the character of the instruc 
tion received at Phillips Academy; but 
with the exception of Vassar and a few 
other well-equipped colleges, the number 
less girls’ schools have no court to which 
they can send up their work for judgment 
upon its worth. This scheme furnishes 
such a court. But the more important 
di sign of their esi iblishment is to provide 
a test of the work which young women 
studying privately are doing. The ex 
aminations suggest the outline of a course 
of study and methods for its pursuit. In 
the summer of 1872 the Women’s Educa 
tion Association of vce petitioned Har 
vard College to offer examinations similar 
“ those which the English universitie 
ld. Two years later the first series was 
: ld, and they have been repeated every 

ieceeding year. They are of two grades. 
The preliminary embraces: 

English, Physical Geography, either 
Elementary Botany or Elementary Phys 
ies, Arithmetic, Algebra through quad- 
ratic equations, Plane Geom try, History, 
and any two of the four languages 
French, German, Latin, and Greek—at 
least one of the two chosen being a mod 
ern language. 

The advanced, divided into five sec 
tions, in one or more of which the eandi 
date may present herself, is of as high an 
order as the collegiate course of study. 
Its sections are: 

1. Languages.—Candidates may offer 
any two of the following languages: 
English, French, German, 
Greek 





talian, Latin, 


2. Natural Science.—Candidates may 
offer any two of the following subjects: 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Mineralogy 
Geology 

3. Mathematies.—Candidates must pre- | 
sent Solid Geometry, Algebra, Loga- 
rithms, and Plane Trigonometry; and 
any one of the three following subjects: 
\nalytic Geometry, Mechanics, Spherical 
Trigonometry, and Astronomy. 

1. History.—In 1880 eandidates may of- 
fer either of the two following subjects: 
the History of Continental Europe during 
the period of the Reformation, 1517-1648; 
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in consultation. 








| English and American , Sabon from 16 
to the end of the eighteenth century. 

5. Philosophy—Candidates may off 
any three of the following subjects: Mi i 
tal Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Lowi 
Rhetoric, Political Economy. 

Although the examinations have not 
attracted a large number of women to th 
= 


score Wi ley 


1O have passed each year, tl 
have proved of incalculable service. For 
the convenience of students they are ni 
held in New York, Philadelphia, and Ci 
cinnati, as well as in Cambridge. Thos 
who pass them receive the certificate of 
the university signifving the fact. 

The establishment of the Harvard ey 
aminations by no means indicates that 
the sentiment of the university authori 
ties is in favor of co-edueation. In fact 
although those who ore@anized the exam 
inations of the English universities for 
women regarded their scheme as only a 
step toward opening the entire privileg: 
of Oxford and Cambridge to them, the 
promoters of the Harvard examinations 
had no such purpose in view. Nor are 
the officers of the university committed 
to co-education by an educational scheme 
recently inaugurated at Cambridge, of 
which the professors and tutors of the 
college are the agents 

For at least several years many of the 
minds of Eastern New England interest 
ed in the higher education have been po 
dering hard to make the vast resourtes of 
aoe College available for women. 
Only a small minority of the members of 
the governing boards would, under pres 
ent conditions, judge it expedient to ad 
mit women. The obstacles to any plan 
by which women could share the privi- 
leges their brothers enjoyed seemed insur- 
mountable. The problem was considered 
long and carefully by Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Gilman, of Cambridge. The sug- 
gestion was finally made in the winter of 
1S78-79 that the college professors might 


| be persuaded to give to private lady pu- 
pils the same instruction they gave their 


regular classes. The scheme was men- 
tioned to a professor, who not only warm- 
ly commended it, but thought it practica- 
ble. Ladies of Cambridge, as Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz and Miss Longfellow, were called 
Letters addressed to the 
professors, asking if they would give in- 
struction to women privately Which they 
gave publicly to their classes, called forth, 
with a very few exceptions, letters not 
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yending the scheme. These letters I have 
n permitted to read, and their feeling 
vard the movement is sl 
Several 


iown to be re 
arkably cordial. of the 
sors who approved the attempt were 

colnp ‘led, for personal reasons, to decline 
no additional instruction. 

For Cambridge professors to teach wo- 

en privately was no novelty. Colonel 

W. Higginson says that his sisters, more 


than thirty vears ago, belonged to classes 


t 


pro- 


taught in geometry by Professor Peirce, 

id in Italian by Dr. Bachi. Of late, wo- 
men have been among the private pupils 
of sever The novelty of the 
plan consisted in the elevation of private 
Se 


al professors. 


collegiate instruction into a system. 
en ladies, three of whom are wives of col- 
lege professors, were selected as managers. 
An advisory board, composed of Profess- 
ors Goodwin, Gurney, Goodall, Green- 


ly affirmative, but also heartily com- | 


V- | 


Economy, four History, two Music, seven 
Mathematics (one studying Quaternions 
under the elder Peirce), three Physics, and 
five Botany. The purpose of several was 
to fit themselves to teach the subjects in 
which they received instruction, but the 
aim of perhaps a larger number can be 


|} embraced only in that general and abused 


word—culture. 
Of the success of the Annex in its first 
Students 


professors are cordial in 


year there is only one opinion. 
sing its praises; 
their commendations. Professor Good- 
win, the distinguished scholar and teach 
er of Greek, and an earnest promoter of 
the scheme, says: ‘* The past year’s experi- 
ence as a teacher in the new college for 
women has convinced me that our plan 
promises more for the higher education 
of women than any other which has been 
Already, in its undeveloped 
condition, it offers young women better 


suggested. 


ough, and J. M. Peirce, were chosen to | advantages than any institution in Amer 


establish the conditions of admission and 
Asa guarantee fund 
seventeen thousand dollars were raised by 
managers. In 
spring of 1879 the scheme had so far ad 
vanced as to allow the announcement of 


the courses of st udy. 


the 


ica offered to voung men fifteen years ago. 
[ts distinguishing feature is its relation to 
the teachers of Harvard College, by which, 


the middle of the | although it is in no way officially conneet- 


ed with the college, it can eall in the help 
of a much larger body of instructors than 


the conditions of admission, which were | could possibly be at the command of an 


not unlike the regular entrance examina- 
tions of the college, and of the price of the 
instruction, two hundred dollars, fifty 
more than the college tuition. 
But stfidents of single courses were to be 


dollars 


admitted, on satisfying professors of their | tution.” 


independent college for women. Its ulti- 
mate success depends, in my opinion, en- 
tirely on the support which it receives from 
pupils, and from the bounty of those who 
can give substantial aid to such an insti- 
Dr. Peabody, the eminent au- 


ability to pursue them, at fees varying | thor and divine, gives a similar opinion: 


from seventy-five to one hundred dollars. | 


“There is, I think, on the part of our 


In response to this announcement the | academic faculty, entire satisfaction with 


applications for admission to the Annex 
as the institution has come to be known 
-were numerous. In the following Sep- 


the working of our system for the eduea- 
tion of women. The young women who 
have been students are, I am inclined to 


tember twenty-seven women were ad-| think, without an exception, earnestly en- 


mitted. 
Freshmen, the remainder taking single or 
advanced courses of study. Vassar, Smith, 
and the Girls’ Latin School, of Boston, 


each sent a graduate, and several students | 


had been teachers either in or near Bos- 
ton. Instruction was furnished in Greek, 
Latin, Sanskrit, English, German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish; in Philosophy, Po- 


litical Economy, History, Music, Mathe- | 


matics, Physics, Chemistry, and Natural 
History. 


Six women studied Greek, nine Latin, one 
Sanskrit, five English, five German, six 
French, four Philosophy, six Political 


Twenty-four courses were given | 
by twenty-three officers of the college. | 


Four only were approbated as | gaged in their work, capable, and some of 


| them exceptionally apt and able scholars, 
|and seeking connection with the univer- 
| sity for no other purpose than the enjoy- 
ment of superior educational advantages. 
| Their teachers are in the highest degree 
| satisfied and gratified with the year’s 
work.” The ‘‘ marks” secured by the 
| young women in their studies are of a 
very high average. In the class of 1880 
'at Harvard two students attained for the 
entire four years a percentage above nine- 
ty, thirty-three above eighty, and seven- 
| ty-four above seventy. Yet of the twen- 
ty-seven members of the Annex, one at- 
| tained a percentage of ninety-eight (in 
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and those whose marks” 

averaged above eighty outnumber those 

' who cbtained less than seventy. So far 
1 


vear’s work has 


The 


one 


in Ethies, and one in Advanced Logie; 
Professor Paine, three courses in Music; 
and the Peirces, one each in Quaternions 
and Cosmieal Physies. 

One feature of the Annex deserving 


students find 


Boston, and the recitation-rooms 


2 added 
their 
would receive 


} 
as not an exper- | 


of women to pursue the most advanced | 


The | j 
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demonstrated to them 
possess this ability. 
scheme 


that women 
By some, also 
is considered an experiment 
to the movement of ope 
Harvard College to women. ‘Thi 
periment is,” 


reference 


Savs Professor G 


par- | er, ‘‘to me chiefly interesting as it ter 

ticularly of those entering for a four | to prepare the way for making all thi 
years’ course, and is as large as the man- | cilities of Harvard as available to you 
iwers at present desire. The courses of | women as to young men.” I am 

study also have doubled, and embrace | suaded that although the change may 

' several of superior worth. Professor | slight, the professors and the student 
Good in offers a course in /Eschylus, the college are less opposed to co-ed) 
Pindar, and Aristotle’s Polities; Professor | tion than before the Annex was ¢ 
Lone, one in Pliny, Horace, Plautus, and | lished. 

i Cicero; Dr. Hedge, one in Goethe, Sehil Attendance at the Annex necessitates 

ler, and Jean Paul; Professor Norton, one | residence either in or near Cambridge, A 
in Dante; Professor C. C. Everett, one in | movement, however, for the hiceher ed 


cation of women, which is accomplished 


as well in Minnesota or California as 
Middlesex County, Massachusetts, has r 
cently been inaugurated Boston. It 
| character is indicated in its name—the 


Society to Encourage Studies at 


Although it is a movement for the 


Hon 
inh 
education, the edueation which it offers is 
perhaps not as high as that provided | 
the A any well-established eo] 
le Its purpose is 


nnex, or by 


ze. to induce 

idies to form the habit of devoting 
part of every day to study of 
1 thorough kind. To e: out tl] 


ana 
purpose, courses of reading and plans of 


if youl 
li son 
a svstemat 
Py 


work are arranged, from which ladies may 
according to their tast 
and leisure; aid is given them, from tim 
to time, through directions and advice; 
and finally, a held, annually, 
where the students may meet the mana- 
cers of the society.” 


| select one or more, 


meeting is 


The plan of the society is in 
spects similar to that ieee 
sponding students” fit themselves for the 
local examinations of the F ‘nelish univer- 
sities, and also not unlike the Chautanu- 
qua Association, whose work is described 
in a recent number of this Magazine. Its 
ourses of study include History, a 
medieval, modern, and American; 
ural Science, Botany, Zoology, 
Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, Mathe- 
matics, and Astronomy, Art in sc renetaro 
partments, and the literature of Germany, 
France, and England. 
proaching a thousand, represent thirty- 
States, besides the Canadas; and 
more than one hundred and fifty women, 


mes 
bike 


ny re 


by ** corre 


ncient, 
Nat- 
tk oy 


Its students, ap- 
seven 


including some of the ablest and most dis- 
i f 2 
| tinguished educators of New England, 
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-e served as their teachers or dinadbiied 
‘ks are loaned from tie society's libra- 
and small collections for the study of 
ieralogy, Geology, and Botany are fur 
ied students. The annual fee 1s only 
dollars. The work which this society 
been silently doing for seven years is 
wide and permanent usefulness. To 
ung 
ie? prepared to settle down to poet 
nd embroid ry 


women, graduates of ‘ finishing 
hoo 
‘ it has been a stimulus 
continue their studies. To teachers 
country districts, fettered by regular 
kk. and compelled by distance to forego 
advantages of libraries, it has fur- 
dsuggestions and materials for study 


nd re ving r, ‘to mothers and sisters, ab 
: 
! 


yed : heme eares, it has brought ree 
reation sober a broader and richer knowl 

re, Southey said that a breakfast table 
was incomplete unless a proof-sheet lay 
upon it. So the daily reading outlined 
by the society, and the monthly letters of 

kindly eritic, have brightened many a 
prairie and mountain home. 

But the reeent movements in the higher 
edueation of women are not confined 
(merica. In England and Germany the 
same movements are in progress which 
are proving of so great advantage to u 
On the island these movements are strong 


has anticipated the United States in adopt- 
ing several educational plans which are 
now in operation on both sides the ocean. 
The advance in the higher education of 
English women within the last quarter 
century is indicated in some five distinet 
teps. The first was the establishment of 


Queen’s College, London, in 1853. Its | 


purpose was to offer to young women 
what King’s College sey for young 
men—a high-class secondary school with 
a university department. Its course of 
study is designed to fit students, now num- 
bering four hundred, for the examinations 
of the London aivenitin The second 
step was the opening in 1865 of the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge local examinations to 
girls over eighteen years of age. These 
examinations are of the type of the Har- 
vard examinations for women, and fur- 
nished the suggestions for the American 


number of women than the Harvard ex- 
aminations, and their influence in eleva- 
ting the character of the instruction given 
in private schools has proved very potent. 
From this step followed in 1869 the insti- 


tution of the ( ‘ambridge higher ” ahi 
steiealhine toasted 


lsoto men). In 


of age (since 1873 open a 
the same year the greater privile ve of ad 
mission to the rerular examinations of the 
University of Cambridge was asked for 
and obtained. In October, 1869, six wo- 
men assembled at Hitchin, twenty miles 
from Cambridge, to aaa some of the 
best Cambridge tutors, at much sacrifice 
of ee and comfort, gave instruction. 
After a vear of hard work the band went 
to Cambri ide » for the ‘* little-go” examina 
passed. The 
field of action was soon transferred to 


tion, which eauanaitee 


Girton—a parish two and a half miles 
from the university. 


was erected capable of accommodating 


There a building 


twenty-one siudents, and since enlarged to 
twice its original size. Under the name 
of Girton College the institution was in- 
corporated in 1872, and the dormitory be- 
gan to be occupied in October, 

nearly a decade the work of Girton has 
been prosecuted by the side of and in di- 
rect connection with the work of the an- 
cient university. The course of study 
may be made identical with the universi- 
ty course. The university lecturers and 


‘coaches’ are employed. The university 


examination papers (as in certain studies 
er than on the continent; and Eneland | 


of the Harvard Annex) are set for the 


| young ladies, and the books written in 


answer to them are examined by univer- 


sity examiners and assessed by universi- 
ty st tandards. Also connected with Cam 
bridge, and similar to Girton, is Newnham 
Hall. It was established as a dormitory 
for young women presenting themselves 
to the higher local examinations, and was 
formerly known as Merton College. Al- 
though not adopting certain of the uni 
versity requirements in reference to resi- 
dence, its work is in most other respects 
not dissimilar to that done at Girton. To 
the young women passing the examina- 
tions, the university, not allowed to con- 
fer a degree, grants a ‘* degree certificate.” 
Although at the present writing no one 
has won a first-class honor, several have 


| attained the standard of a seeond class in 
| Latin, Greek, and mathematics. The last 
| step, and one of the most important in the 
plan. They have attracted a much larger | 


ceneral advance, is the opening of the ex- 
aminations of London University to wo- 
men. The university, it is needless to say, 
offers no instruction, only providing ex- 
aminations and conferring degrees. This 


| extension of its privileges is fully justified 


LE RRM 


ates ar 9A alagpe eit 


Se aad 
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by the scholarly results of every year. 
Women maintain an honorable place by 
? 


1 
une § 


de of their brother workers. In a 
recent session the V att iined first positions 
in Political Economy, Latin, and Greek ; 
and the hi 





character of their papers is 
shown by the fact that although of one 
hundred and three first-class certificates 
men received sixty-five and women thir 
ty-eight, of the third class men received 
fifty and v 
year th 


omen only two. In a former 


highest mathematical prize a 


scholarship of two hundred and fifty dol 
lars—was taken by a woman. 

Germany is more conservative than 
England, and the German universities are 
more conservative than Oxford or Cam 
bridge. Yet the desire to open univer 
sity advantages to women, so strongly 
felt on the Cam, is also entertained on the 
banks of the Pleisse. Women are hear 
ing and taking notes of the lectures of 
Leipsic professors. The privileges of the 
university are not officially extended. 


\ 
iN 


woman can be matriculated; no wo 
man can reeeive a degree. But, on the 
consent of the professor (seldom if ever 
refused), she attends his lectures, and re 
ceives all the substantial benefits of mem 
In the de part 
ment of law, however, a woman has lately 


; 47 ; 
bership of the university. 


rec ive d a ar rree, and St veral of the pro 
fessors of the philosophical faculty are re 
ported as favoring the extension of all 
the rights of their department to women. 
Gottingen has pursued a course opposite 
to that of Leipsic. Although not admit 
ting women to its lectures, it has conferred 
the doctor's degree on several 

Reeent movements in women’s educa- 
tion are not confined to instruction of a 
collegiate grade. Women are entering 
the professions; therefore they require a 
professional training, and therefore they 
demand entrance to the professional 
schools 

Many of the law and medical schools of 
the United States are open to women on 
the same terms as to men, and at the ma 
jority of the one hundred and twenty-five 
theological seminaries, exclusive of the 


Roman Catholic, opportunities of study 
similar to those enjoyed by the young 
men are afforded them, though they may 
be neither matriculated nor receive a de- | 
gree, The number of women practicing 
law is far greater in the Western States 
than in the Eastern, and a large propor 
tion of the schools, especially of those 


| 





| the former body, held at Cineinnati 


connected with the State universities 
free to them. 

Of the three law schools in New F; 
land, only one is open to both sexes—t 
of the Boston University. The 
has, however, [ am informed, not 
graduated a woman. The women of 
Kast who desire to read Kent and to le 
forms of procedure prefer to obtain li 
gal education in the more private adyai 
taves of a lawy er’s ollice. 

In the chaotic state of ecclesiastical 
opinion regarding women’s preaching 
but few have been admitted either to thy 
pulpit or to the theological seminary 
Although the number has greatly in 
creased in the last decade, in 1870, of 43.874 





| clergymen, only sixty-seven were wom 

The Methodist and Universalist churches 
have probably proved more cordial in 
eranting clerical privileges to women 
than the churches of other leading denom 
inations. Yet the General Conference of 
in 
1880, refused to take a positive position in 
reference to the question. Women, how 
ever, are occupying several Methodist pul 
pits, though without official approbation, 
The Universalist Chureh has ordained 
several women, who are preaching not 
only in the West, but also in the consery 
ative States of the East. Three are sta 
tioned in as many of the country towns 
of Maine. In the Congregational and 
Baptist denominations the cases of the or 
dination and installation of women ar 


| rare, even if a single one has oceurred. 


The sentiment of Unitarians on the ques 
tion is more akin to the Universalist po 
sition. The opinion of a Church regard- 
ing the preaching of women indicates its 
practice in reference to admitting women 
to the full privileges of its divinity schools. 


| At the theological department of the Bos- 


ton University, under the supervision of 
the Methodists, a woman has been a mem- 
ber of nearly every class since its estab- 
lishment. The theological department, 
also, of the St. Lawrence University, of 
Canton, New York, controlled by Uni 
versalists, is open to women on the same 
terms as to men, and two graduated at its 
last Commencement. For many years 
women have attended the lectures of Pro- 
fessor Park, at Andover, though the sem- 
inary gives no diploma to them. 

To the practice of medicine a larger 


' number of women turn than enter both 
the legal profession and the clerical. The 








frst medical school for women ever estab- | 

hed—the Female Medical Educational 
Society—was organized in Boston in No- | 
mber, 1848. For thirty years, in both 
surope and the United States, measures 

ceiving women a thorough training in 
edicine have been pushed very vigor 
At the 


favoring and those opposing their 


times contest between 


ractice of the healing art has been waa d 
the 
ele. The general result, however, 
is been a victory for the women. In 
Europe are no than twenty-five 

ools of high standing, in which they 


th bitterness of the antislavery 


less 


un receive a medical education, the large 
majority of which have been either open- 
d to them or established within the last 
en years. In India, seventy millions of 
whose women are forbidden by social cus 
tom from receiving the attendance of 
male physicians at their homes, several 
chools have been formed since 1867 for 
affording women the opportunity of ob 
Of the 
Jnit- 
ed States a considerable proportion admit 
The 
more important of these schools are the 
Woman's Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary, the Female Medical Col 
lege of Philadelphia, the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of Michigan Uni 
versity, the Woman’s Hospital Medical 
College of Chicago, and the School 
of Boston University. 
women graduates, in proportion to their 


Ae 


taining a regular medical training. 
eighty-eight medical schools in the | 


women on the same terms as men. 


of 
Medicine Their 


met 


1, are few, yet increase each year. 


REVEILLE! 


cording to the census of 1570 there were | 


in the United States 62,383 physicians and | 


25 were women. 


movements 


surgeons, of whom 525 

From this survey of 
in woman’s education 
may be drawn. The first 


recent 


education as men 


veniently or as cheaply, but one fully | 
At | 


home, Vassar, Smith, and other colleges | 


equal in breadth and thoroughness. 


of high rank are established exclusively 


for their training; Michigan University, | 
Oberlin, Iowa College, are as open to them | 


as to their brothers; and the vast resources 


of the oldest and wealthiest college are | 
Private instruction | 


theirs in the Annex. 
of all kinds is as free to them as to men, 
and opportunities for professional train- 
ing are abundant. Abroad, the English 


universities and the German are ceasing | 


several inferences | 
is that women | 
can gain as thorough and as extended an | 
not, perhaps, as con- | 
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to make sex the hinge upon which access 
to their privileges turns. 

Secondly, women (as a body) are as ca 
pable as men of receiving, profiting by, 
and using the highest intellectual train 
nga. Wherever women have been brought 
in school or college into fair competition 
with men, it has been demonstrated that 
they are as capable of availing themselves 
of the highest educational opportunities. 

And thirdly, the liberal tendency of 


the age, and the excellence of the results 


so far won in the higher education of wo- 
men, form a basis for the assurance that 
before the opening of the next century a 
much larger majority of the colleges and 
professional schools will be open to wo 
men on the same terms as to men. Not 
only will new colleges and new profes 
be formed, but 
also conservative colleges will make their 


sional schools for them 
resources available to them, and conserv 
professional schools, as the Harvard 


Medical S 


ative 


chool, which seems 01 to await 


a endowment before inviting women 
to its lecture-rooms, will be free to both 


Sexes. 
REVEILLE! 
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In glad si 
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In happy eyes. 
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» rosy shadows of thi 
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endless 
The dawn smiled through the blueness overhead 
| The lark awoke; 
| The mists and mysteries of the night were fled, 


The morning broke! 
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Me 
lay, d 


steps than seemed becoming 





,and every house which threw out | the v 


eleome. A warm welcome | ing all the more that. like the 
nan was sure to find at hi 


ection, went over 


ere his last embrace had | one evening of peace before I bes 


‘ this fire, and I am to tell you | sponse to her astonishment, and went t 
[ have already sacrificed society 
Inv 


, Mot 


4) 
voted mother 


party 
had 


into society, and I shall be so proud to in- | would have subscribed liberally to a so- 
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| troduce my great boy. Besides, Mrs. | 


CABOT’S GUEST ; : 
bot is such a charming hostess. 
D WINSLOW left the ‘* Mrs. Cabot ?” 
‘e the steamer Polynesia ‘Yes; you remember I wrote you that 


‘ging its passengers and cargo, | I met her at Saratoga.” 


‘Not Mrs. Cabot, of Harlem 2” 


‘aveller returning home aft ‘* Yes, the very same. What a 


mdering in Europe. His | memory you haye, Edward! Travel 


ft little as his eves followed improved you. You used to lar Oo 
Le dened with trunks, which | your old mother’s sudden friendshiy 
i its wavy amongst the drat profess to forget the names as soon ; 
an Presently a veil fluttered | had heard them.” 
fro low, a head nodded to him, ‘Mrs. George Cabot of Harlem?” 
n ! eda depreeatory gvood-b ** Yes, Mrs. George Cabot. W] Vv not 
i as if the dangers into which the ineau “Why not? Certainly there’s no 1 
tio *man was marching were eas- | son in the world. We'll begin with 
from within the coach. He} We'll march into Society’s figure-4 tr: 


m the jaws of a nervous | this evening.” 


iage slipped from his sight, ‘Ohno, Edward. I declined, positiy. 
lis Way now with better at- | ly declined, on account of a previous « 
; steps. cacement (my ( neacvcement with vou, ve l 
lusk of an October even- | see—this engagement). I never dreamed 
antest time in the world to | you would be willing to go.” 
ter an ocean passage, The But you see, mother, Europe has do) 


uresque look in the cool | what you asked her to—made a man of 
rid of me. We'll get out my dress- 
its windows seemed | coat, and Mrs. Cabot will enjoy your com 
son in the 
at his | parable, you said, I go not, and went.” 
‘he was expected, and the ‘But Decan't, Edward. I haven’t anv- 


id of the stone steps stood | thing to wear—and my hair, too. 0] 





he sprang lightly up. The | it’s impossible, just impossible. Besidk 
lady in snow Vv cap W ho wa [ have a dreadful le idache.” 
‘inthe shadow, between dig ‘*My poor mother! And you meant to 


bodily to af- | sit here and listen to my dull stories 
er son once was inside the | the evening, and never say a word about 
bustled with him into the | it! You shall not go to the party. You 
{ jauntily on | shall go to bed. I will go, and give you 
| winter’s torment.” 
is jolly,” said the young Mrs. Winslow looked at her son in 
he fire with his hands | amazement. Europe had indeed trans 
yed the lady. ‘* Mother, | formed him. In what city or village of 
you than the Jungfrau. | the Old World had he east off his old suit 
now makes me think of | of bashfulness and indifference to society ? 
ippose after dinner we are | The young man smiled a good-natured re 
hunt out his dress-coat. Perhaps, too, 
there was something of disappointment in 
Just before you came in | her look. 
itation for this evening.” | Mrs. Cabot had expended less regret on 
ther, I've not forgotten | Mrs. Winslow’s apologetic note than that 
uu love parties, and how | lady had expressed, and indeed felt. She 


ited them. You are a de-| liked Mrs. Winslow, but her chief need 


| was young men. It was not so difficult 


you will have to make the | to get very charming widows (she was 
ith me, Edward. You have | one herself), and they were often essen- 
your year abroad, and you must go | tial as chaperons; but young men!—sl 


va) 
Lic 
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for the encouragement of young men 
iety. Her invitations had, like 
sent from the suburbs, brought back 


iter soe 


irregular responses, and no mathe 
il law of chances had ever enabled 
r of her 


This evening she 


to forecast the size or charact« 
uent partie stood 
the dimly lig 
is quite time to expect her gue 


hted drawing-room, befor 


StS, G1V 
a few final touches, and speculating 
s of her com 


street, 


h upon the contingenci 


carriage in the 
its 
unting in the dark for some- 
mn to living in the 
come very 
Lp 
herself. Ne 
to 
The carriage 
her hou and the 
Ife ran up the 
having made 
ber on the door. Two 
d the rear of the 


1,1] 1} 
guests Could be ec 


he card a 


sae 
da hesitation in movements, 
»h 
One ol 
that 
y, and so she 
well 
to 


make out 


je cti sub- 

ner 
hac 

be nade 
the 
anything. 


' 
Ss Was might 


alway s mad int 
id 
W indow 


i1e 


ne 


d now re she 


spec 


ypped before se, 
was dismounting. 
ane back again 
itly, the num 
‘u iks deco 


None of hei 


with such elab 


out, 


car 
nh 
preparations for 
a simple evening party; and as the driver 
opened the door of the 

y descended and beg 
one steps, Mrs. ( 

vr, opening it before the new 
uld ring. The light fell on the 
and trim figure of a girl in 


, > ] 
carriage, and a 


limb the 
‘abot her self went to the 
comer 
pretty 
face gray 
travelling dress, who came 
asked for Mrs. White. 

‘““Vou have made some mistake,”’ 
Mrs. Cabot. ‘* Mrs. White does not live 
here. Mrs. White lives a few doors above 
here.” 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon. 


read 


I be lie ve Mrs. W hite 
» two, three—it must be 27.” 
Sut is that where Mrs. Cabot lives ?” 
Mrs. ¢ IT am Mrs. 


This is 19. sis 


me 


1 


iet see, one 


‘No; tl 


iis 18 ‘abot’s. 
bot.” 

‘Tt is certainly very strange. 
always sent my letters to Mrs. W hite, 
care of Mrs. Cabot, 19 Fayette Street.’ 

‘‘This is 19 Fayette Street, and I am 
Mrs. Cabot. How extraordinary! Stop! 
Do you know what Mrs. White's 
name is?” 

‘*She is my aunt 

‘Sie possible! 
cuse my surprise. 
lived with me for some time; 


in 


first 


Mary.” 
Yes, it must be. 


but I had 


| entirely 


forward and 


oe 
Sala 


The driver 
the number 19, and that was the num- 
ber I was looking for.” 


I have | 


Ex- | 
Your aunt Mary has | 


her last name, and 


is Mary 


you ?” 


overlooked 
ves, I 
Is your aunt expecting 


thought remember she 

White. 
The virl’s voice trembled. 

** Not so I had wr i her tl 

I should come, but not by chia s stea 

‘What, are you just from Eng 

‘Yes, eae ” 

‘Well, I will speak to 

— please Mrs. Cabot 


there m } 


itte 


Soon, iat 
mer,” 
land “* 
abot. 

Mary.” 

I am sure 
be mistake from 
Let me 
turned with 


driver w 


ust some your 


and 


resolution. 


manner, £o again ;” 


away 
’ 

shie 
The 
and 
ana 


nm 
1 11¢C 


} 
a sudde 1h 


standing by carriage, 


the tv 


] 


rit 


as 
curiously. 
face, and 

I hav e 


watching 
girl 

turned back. 

to go to.” 
need 

tru 


cau 
] 
ho piace 


‘You 
bring up the 


Here, 


you 


+ eS. 
hot ariver, 


please ;” and 
y ] , +1 
pre sentry Lile 


the 


in 
‘Now 
me exactly 
said Mrs. ¢ ‘First, what 
The question was hot 
It had something of 
of 


: 
luggage deposited 


Was 


] ) 
agoor Was Ci sed. 


and tell 


abot. 


the 


parlor, 


hall, and 
into the 


how it is,” 


come 


hame ¢ 


8 


LIS 


your 
unkind in its tone. 


une re-assuring ease position ih tie 


catechism. 

‘My name is Ste 
White aunt, as 
son hesitated, but 
ask the next 
self, ‘* Has 
En 


nd M rs. 


ss Grey 


lla Greyson, a 
I said.” Mi 
Mrs. Cal 


bot 


is my 
did noi 
he r 


her 


as 


quest 


ked i 
told 


. 1 
On, Sue as 


my aunt never 


elish family 
No; I never asked her anything about 
} 

her relations.’ 


And 


Luss 


Miss Greyson looked puzzled. 
yet she has lived with you since her 
band died.” 

‘*T remember that she was a widow, 
but I never talk over their affairs with 

my servants.” Mrs. (¢ stopped a 
| moment before t 


} 
i 


‘abot 
she was talk 
but the niece 
pr 


1e word: 
ing tothe niece of her cook, 
was plainly a lady, and a very 
| lady too, 

| Miss Greyson colored violently. ‘* There 


| must 


be some mistake, I am convinced,” 
said, faintly; and then, pres 
‘Mrs. Cabot, will you kindly explain tome 
just what my relation to 

Why, I told you she lived with me. 
I thought you und 
I always thought her much above 
her station. I went 
| rapidly, as she saw the changing color in 
‘nothing could be 
your 
I remember, 


n 
she ntly, 


aunt’s you is?” 


‘rstood |) she is m\ 


cook. 
am sure,” she on. 
Miss Greyson’s face, 
more proper every way than 
She came to me, 


aunt’s 
| position. 





having lived out anywhere 


before, but I understood perfectly her sit 
uation Her husband had died, and she 
had no of support. She'was used 


to ho and preferred the home 
ofa | like myself to any less domes 
tie meat ) yport he has been with 
! V * and we have got along 
lina l I Ip every thing almost 
to her ndeed, she is really housekeeper, 
nd I th {f ought to eall her so, but 
But what isked Miss Greyson, who 
had had tu to regain her composure, 
and n looked determined to hear the 
St. 


ul oh, only she i she is co di 


n't: 


said Mrs. Cabot, with a helpless candor. 


'} 

That’s all L had really nothing what 
ever against her I have the greatest re 
spect in the world for her.” Mrs. Cabot 

ot ng a n to set up the figure 

ich Miss Greyson’s face had helped 


dx 


4 


her to construct, and which had suddenly 
That young lady, however. 


“rer 
med to have rec 


fallen over 

overedl her equanimity. 

Cabot 

awkward state 
j 


| 


‘IT am extremely sorry, Mrs. 


she beean, ‘tat this most 
My | to blame. 
She did not know I was coming. 


entirely my 


of things aunt is not ata 


It was | 
but 


own misunderstanding: 


1 must take advantage of your good-na 
ture to let me pass the night, for Tam an 
entire stranger to the city. You will | 


pardon m looked at 
. Cabot with a pretty beseechingness 

‘Why, 
iv as longas you like. 


[ call Mary—I m 


» Tam sure?” and she 
of course. of COUrs®, Miss Grev- | 
Now shall | 

rT. ° | 
ean Mrs. White, your | 


» let me go to her alone.” 

‘Certainly, But perhaps | 
her in the kitch 
some men there who are 


You see, [have 


certainly. 
you would rather not se 

There 
looking after 


fn. are 


the supper. 


. little party to-night. I think I heard | 
ome one come just now. So vou'll ex 


cuse me if I don’t askyyour aunt to come 


here? You might go imto the dining 
room—but no, they're setting the table | 
now Ill tell you how we'll arrange it. 


Just come into the hall, and sit there while 


[ have your trunks carried up stairs. It’s 


lucky the men are here. I'll coax them | 
to do it, and then Tl send your aunt to | 

e you in your room. That, will be the | 
easiest Mrs. Cabot smiled with plea- | 
sure at her management, and led Miss | 


Greyson out of the drawing-room. ‘ Oh,” 
Iden] urn | 


nly, ‘‘ won't you just turn | 


she said, su 
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| what 


| entered the kitchen, 


| cool 





up the gas while I speak to the 


men 
some one will be coming down in 
ately.” Soshe gathered her skirts t 
er for an excursion to the kiteh 
Miss Greyson, giving a look at h 
the mirror, which laughed sudden], 
at her, went round the room with al 
turning on the gas until the chand: 
were wide-awake 
at 
standing before a 


with brilliianey. 
it 


mirror she 


glaneed the door: was closed. 
made a 


courtesy to her pretty figure, ri 





ne | 
the salute just in time d 
face toward Mrs. Cabot. 


‘** Now come, Miss Grey son, t 


to turn a 


> coast 
clear. Ihave a little room next to ye 


aunt’s which I ean let 


you have whil 
stay.’ 
“You ‘y kind, Mrs. Cabot 


Now I want to ask another favor of \ 


are very, ve 


Let me go into the dressing-room and as 
sist the ladies when they arrive.” 
“Will you? That would 
I should like, but I never s 

> **But it was vi 
proper of her to propose it,” said Mrs. ¢ 


really 
] 


have asked it of you.’ 


bot to herself as she went down to send 
Marvy to her niece, 
‘There is some one 


Mrs. 


who would like to 
Cabot said as sl 
* You will find he 


to yours.” 


see you, Mary,” 
in the little room nex 
‘To see 


sf If pe ISSESSE 


me!” The cook, usually 
d, was thrown into great a 
‘Up stairs ?” 

‘Yes; [could not ask her into the kitch- 
en very well,” whispered the mistress. 


‘But go up—go just as you are,” and Mrs. 


tation. 


| Cabot found it difficult to conceal her own 


lively interest. The cook did go at once, 


with trepidation, but with re-assurance 


after Mrs. Cabot’s words. 


‘Stella Greyson!” 

she entered the room. 
‘* Aunt Mary!” 
‘What does this mean ?” 


“That is what I want to know. 


she exclaimed as 


I am 


covered with confusion.” 


‘Stella, do you know that I am cook 
< here ?” 

‘The awful fact has just been divulged 
tome. I believe I am lady’s-maid, too.” 

** What !” 

‘Help me unpack my Aunt 
Mary. My travelling dress is not exact 
ly suitable. I am to 
What larks!” 

‘Stella, you will do no such thing.” 

‘But why not, Aunt Mary? How else 


boxes, 


assist the ladies. 
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in I show proper gratitude to Mrs. Ca 
She takes me in, and she can’t ask 

me into her drawing-room, and I’m sure 
[ don’t want to sit up here, poking, and 

i don’t want me inthe kitchen.” Mrs 

ite wineed at the last word. The girl 

nt on, nimbly turning over her ward 
Her face was turned away, and 

kx “pt it away as she continued: ‘I ean 
ress how it is, though I knew nothing 
You had nothing to depend upon 

hen he died, and you were too proud to 
ie back, and you thought we were too 
coud to wish to think of our dear aunt 
yas cook, and so you kept back the 
rst, and let us think of you as a sort of 
npanion to Mrs. Cabot. And I had an 
pportunity to go out to Henry, but he 

iid not come from Chicago, so mother 
mueht L would best go right to vou for 
lay or two until you could send me on. 
t's all plain, isn’t it?” and she turned about 

v, with the tears just dimming her eves. 

‘Yes, you have spoken truly; and Mrs. 
Cabot isa good woman. But, Stella, shall 
the daughter of the rector of Everingham 

as a lady’s-maid ?” 

“For one night only—positively her 
only engagement.” 

Mrs. White sighed. ‘‘Z can not say 
anything,” she said. 

“You do not need to say anything,” 
said the girl, gayly. ‘‘ You needn't tell 
Mrs. Cabot I'm a lady. Let her find it 
out for herself, if she ean. I have ever 


so much family news to tell, but you real- | 


ly must not keep me waiting. lam sure 
the people are beginning to come. What 
a delicious introduction to American soci 
ety! Ishall see it on the wrong side first. 
Mrs. Cabot moves in the first circles ? 
There are first circles in—Harlem, is it ? 
What a funny name! Was it settled by 
the Dutch? Isthere a little organ here ?” 


“Ves, Mrs. Cabot isa lady, Stella. Her | 


friends chiefly live in New York, and not 
in Harlem.” 

“Oh, they come from New York, do 
they? Well, I’m safe. I only know one 
New-Yorker. The chances are as one to- 


what's the population of New York?” A | 


knock came at the door. 

‘*Mrs. Cabot is sorry to interrupt you, 
Mary, but she needs you.” 

‘*Tll come at once, Ellen. Oh, Stella, 
do stay here. Tm troubled. Ill explain 
everything to Mrs. Cabot.” 

‘*Not a word to Mrs. Cabot. Lead on; 
I'll follow.” 


Mrs. White returned to her own quar- 
ters, and the girl made her way to the 
room where the ladies had already begun 
to lay aside their wraps. She needed no 
instruction. Much practice upon elder 
sisters had made her proficient, and she 
flitted about the room, giving deft touc] 
to the toilets of the ladies, and receivu 
most condescending thanks. 

‘What is vour name, my good girl?” 
asked one portly lady, who had come in 
all askew, and for the first time in her life 
really looked dressed, as she prepared to 
co down. 

‘Stella, madam,” and she dropped a 
courtesy. 

‘*T shall tell Mrs. Cabot she has a trea- 
sure,” said the dame, as she moved away, 
with an inward resolve to get that trea- 
sure into her own possession as soon as 
possible. 

The girl dropped her eyes meekly, and 
concealed a smile. There was for a mo 
ment no one left in the room, and she 
stepped to the doorway to get a peep at 
the stairease and the company. Her feet 
tapped impatiently as she heard the sound 
of a violin. <A little twinge of regret at 
her situation seized her. She turned to 
“Oo back into the room, for other ladies 
were coming up the staircase. At that 
moment she encountered a gentleman is- 
suing from the room adjoining. She 
turned her head quickly, but not quickly 
enough. 

‘**Ah! Miss Greyson. So soon, you see. 
Is not this like a witticism ?—the unfore- 
seen, you know, is what always happens. 
Who would have dreamed that I should 
find Mrs. Cabot’s card for me when I reach- 
ed home ?” 

‘*T did not expect to meet you here, Mr. 
Winslow. Pray excuse me now,” and she 
darted off. 

‘*T am afraid young Winslow has come 
home with foreign manners,” whispered 
Mrs. Talbot to her husband as they passed 
down the stairease. ‘* You saw him speak 
to that pretty maid of Mrs. Cabot’s. You 
didn’t see that her face was on fire when 
she came into the dressing-room.” 

‘*Mighty pretty girl,” said Mr. Talbot, 
briefly. 

Mr. Edward Winslow lingered about 
the door, but finally, much perplexed, 
went down stairs, and presented himself 
to Mrs. Cabot. 


I am truly delighted to see you, Mr. 
| Winslow, and onl 


vy sorry that your charm- 


Tali 


Bil Sins Dh nh 0 eto BT 


— 


Pests. 


os 


ce a 


—— 
ote 
abe ia te 


Se en ee 
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Ing mother could not come, it a 


L call 
proof of a glorious future for the republic, 
Mr. Talbot. when 


Collie hom 


our young gentlemen 


from Europe 


pe and immediately 
‘er themselves up LO Pot iety.”” 

* Very.” 

“You came this very aft 
Winslow, I thinl | 


ernoon, Mr. 


K VOU sala ¢ 


Yes, by the Polynesia. If I am not 
! taken L had the ple asure and the hon 
or of making the acquaintance of your 
niece, Mrs. Cabot.” 
My mice Not Serena Garland, at 
D ien 
Oh no, I mean on the voyage. That 
l iys the last thing in my mind, of 
course. I mean Miss Stella Grey son.” 
‘Good heavens, Mr. Winslow! This 
is more mysterious than ever. I don't 
like the looks of it at all 
‘But is not Miss Greyson your niece ?” 
* My niece No. Didshesay she was 
‘Why, yes. She certainly said she 
expected to spend the night at her aunt's, 
and she gave me your address. I did not 


*the mom 


nt recognize the name of one 


of my mother’s friends, whose acquaint 


an had made during my absence.’ 
Mrs. Cabot looked serious.  ‘* Still,” 
she said if to herself, ‘* it might be ex 
pla ned 
lain it to me, then, please,” said 
Mr. Winslow. ‘'I am sure there can be 
nothing Miss Greyson is the daughter 
of an English clergyman, and was certain- 


st charming | uly on the ste: 
» was the life of the 
Wi ich | mn 

Mrs. Cal 
not mean to convey a 


wh F 


little party into 


itnaced to ingratiate 





myself.” 
“J hope she did 

false 

with me.’ 


ot hesitated. 
impression. 
She has an aunt living 

‘* Ah, now I 


, 9 


remember. That is what 


she - 
her aunt is my cook.” 
Mrs. Cabot longed to say housekeeper or 
let Mr. Winslow down 
gently, but she was the soul of truthful 


companion, to 
hess. ge ally, *she went on, *' the young 
womana 


It v 


ppears very well 
h 


asa somew! 


very well in- 
deed. at awkward situa 
tion for 
drove here, that 


she 
sil 


her aunt 


| me” 


such a relation to (the phrase was 
ously diplomatic, but it seemed to 
be required by Mr. Winslow’s face); ‘* but 
[ must say that she aecepted the situation 


[ mean, 


} 


eu 


took the thing in the best spirit, 
and offered to act as lady’s-maid this 


evening.” 





sustained | 
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“Oh, come now, Mrs. Cabot. You didy't 
let her!” 

“Why, yes. I thought it would 
lieve her. Ah! good-evening, Mr. D 
bear. I am very glad to see you. J) 
you know Mr. Winslow, Mr. Dolb 


Mr. Winslow has just returned to-day 

the Polynesia ;”’ and so Mrs. Cabot es 
But Wh 

low was very ill at ease. There 

la Greyson up stairs, a lady’s-maid, : 


oe iped more embarrassment. 


Was Sti 


he, as he knew perfectly well, desp rat 
love with wh 
mother’s polite friends. 
of 


degree of social longitude. 


in her, dé stairs with h 


Kleven feet o 
sO space between them, but a who 
He dane 
he chatted, he smiled with his old friends 
but all the while with a remorseful fe 
ing that he was acting a shamefaced part, 
and that up stairs Miss Greyson was 
paring him with the attentive young man 
whom she had met in the freedom of th 
Polynesia quarter-deck. 

In point of fact Miss Greyson was think 
ing of Mr. Winslow, and wishing to H 
ven she had not been seen by him unde 
such compromising circumstances. Sh 
was not at all averse to a little lark of th 
ort, provided she could keep it to hers 
and one or two very intimate friends, b 
Mr. Winslow was 2 


among such, 


10ot yet to be count 
and now bade fair never to 
come even within the range of friendshiy 
Why had her aunt concealed her real situa 
7 
cruelly deceived them, so that her own 
niece, coming innocently to America, had 
fallen into this hateful trap ? 

never could forgive her aunt Mary, and 


4 


tion?) Why had she deceived them ? 


She never, 


she would go this very instant and shut 


| herself up in her room, and not see any 


body till she left the house, the very earli 
est hour in the morning, to take the very 
first train to Chicago, left the 
room to carry this threat into immediate 
execution she ran again almost into the 


As she 


| arms of Mr. Winslow, who, in his disturb 


ance of mind, had bade good-evening to 
his hostess, and was coming out of the 


dressing-room now with his overcoat on. 
| 
her, sinee she did not know, until | 


**Oh, Mr. Winslow!” she gasped. In 
his substantial wraps, he looked at the 
instant as if he were going out of her 
world altogether. 

‘* What must you think of me ?” he ex 
claimed. 

“Of you? 
you,” 

‘No, I understand it all.” 


It is I who must say that to 


He really 





ot quite understand it, but he eould 


t refine at this point. 
to see vou to morrow.” 
Here! 


‘Tell me I may 


In Mrs. Cabot’s house! Qh, 
But 
W here ean | 


| will come to see 


‘Then meet me in Central Park. 
that 
you, if not here ? 
4 You must see me.’ 
‘ar any 


would never do. 


And re 

h 
1 stairs. 
Oh, 


protests, he rushed 


what shall I do ?” she exelaimed. 
And I was going to Chicago the very 
tt thing in the morning.” She went up 
to her room to think about it, leaving the 
lies to put 


ey could without her. 


on their wraps as well as 
Her aunt came 
up to see her late in the evening. 

, ; through the 
response to her 
young lady refused to 


‘Stella,’ she whispered 
-ey-hole, as she got no 


but the 


+O f ha we 
ve signs OF hearing. 


knoe 


f 


Winslow went home in a feverish frame 


mind. He found his mother sitting by 
the fire, her headache having faded away. 
lle sat down by her, and looked steadily 
t her. 
Mother,” he began, and then stopped. 
“Go on, Edward. Ive thought it all 


yh, come now, you haven't second 


‘* Well, tell me my dream, and the in 
( rpretation thereof.” 

‘No; tell me first if you think Mrs. 
Cabot looks like her niece.” 

He hopped out of his chair. 

‘Yes, yes,” said the little lady, smiling 
shrewdly. ‘* You are very Kd- 
ward.” 

‘*Mother, just explain 
you ?” 

‘Oh, you needn't look 
ward. 


open, 
yourself, will 


so solemn, Ed- 
My dear boy, nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to see you mar- 
ried, and well married. Why, that is 
what I sent you to Europe for, chiefly, 
and I am sure she must be charming.” 

‘Who ?” 

‘Tl whisper, since you are so diffident. 
SG.” 

Winslow started again, and stared at 
his mother. 

‘*Oh, I'ma necromancer,” she said, but 
at the same time threw her handkerchief 
too adroitly over a package on the table. 
He lifted it, and saw a package of his let- 
ters beneath it. His mother laughed. 
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ht 
the uppermost letter. 
** Good 


‘*T had entirely forgotten. 


‘So 


you've cau; me.” He glanced at 


he exclaimed 
What ! that 


little Serena Garland at Dresden Mrs. Ca 


erandmother!” 


was.” 

He 
scemed to have swe pt down her house of 
mal I must tell a plain story 
inastraightforward way,” said he; and he 


So she so she 


} { 


] 
OKC Al 


bot’s hiece Was 
} 


| him | 


His mother lk jankly. 


] 
Cards, see 


told his mother of meeting 


Miss Greyson 

on the steamer, of his unconquerable af 

feetion for her, and of the evening’s em 

barrassment. ‘* Of course,” he coneluded, 

‘I don’t care a snap of my finger for what 

But he happened to 
: 


his mother’s 


anybody Says 
eateh sight of woful face 
‘Yes, 1 do care for you, mother; but you 
only need to sce her, and all your doubts 
will disappear.” 

oul know—I don't 
id, her head. 
will know. Was Mrs. Tall 

te Ye g.”? 

‘* Dear! dear! 
ing.” 

‘**Pooh ! would her 
Yes, But matter. 
Go to-morrow to see her, and your doubts 
will all vanish.” 

Winslow went the next day, and very 
He asked Mrs. Cabot, and 
when she left the parlor Miss Greyson 


She had not gone to Chica 
ro that day. 


} 0 7 
KHOW, Sti 


1 : 
aon t 


Sa shaking 


; Everybody 
vot there ?” 


She will never stop talk 


nobody notice 


they would, too. ho 


he 


early. for 
came down. 
she did not ¢ Mrs. 
Winslow herself called in the afternoon. 

‘T think we ean arrange it, Edward,” 

| said his mother, a few evenings afterward, 
as she talked it over with herson. ‘Mrs. 

Cabot has found another place for Mrs 

White, a place as housekeeper in a wid 


| go, and 


ower's family, and has invited Stella to 
visit. We'll give a party, 
and dress Stella’s hair differently, and no 
body will recognize her in the world. 
We'll invite ev. rybody who was at Mrs. 
Cabot’s. The only trouble is Mrs. Talbot. 
She has been twice, when Mrs. Cabot was 


| make her a 


| out, on purpose to try and persuade the 
| pretty lady’s-maid to come to live with 
her. She let it out, for all she thought 
she was so shrewd. It was, of course, a 
very dishonorable thing to do. Shall we 
| ask her ?” 

‘Oh, invite Mrs. Talbot, of course.” 
And Mrs. Talbot was invited. She look 
ed very narrowly at Winslow's fiancée. 

‘My dear,” she said to her husband, 

| afterward, ‘‘that Miss Grey son looks ex 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































traordinarily like Mrs. Cabot’s lady’s 


maid You remember we saw Winslow 
pes king to her at Mrs. Cabot’s party, and 
she said her name was Stella, too.” 

Very Ci\ 

It can’t be that they are the same.” 

Why eal t ] be 


‘Because vou just said it couldn't.” 
Mrs. Talbot did talk, but she could find 
to recognize the likeness, 


Mrs. Cabot herself declared she 


and 
never had 


D eda | s-maid., 
‘It was ! ow escape, thou: | a she 


Mrs 


low, when the go sip had died down. 


il months afterward, to 





dul 


THE QUEEN, MINISTRY, LORDS, 


intercourst 


and the United 


: “7 . 
States, which 1s becoming daily more in 
timate, is developing an extraordinary In 


erest among the people of each nation in 


ie affairs of the other, and im the con 


struction and machinery of the govern 


ment by which these atfairs are regulated 
the view of par 


and With I 


lly meet this desire the present ar 


controlled 


le. compiled from the latest sources of 


information open to the writer, has been 
prepared 

The government of England may be 
divided into four departments, the Queen, 
Ministry, 


sessing sS¢ parate and 


Lords, and Commons, each pos 
function 
h restraining, limiting, and con 


nae ' 1 
trolling the others It 


distinct 


is neither a De 
moeraey in which the sovereign power is 


ested in the 


pe ople, nor an Aristocracy 
in which a few members distinguished by 
birth or wealth are upreme, hor, again, 
. Monarehy in which 

ty led 


y is wielded by a single 


nixed 


sovereign author 
: person. Itisa 
ernment, formed out of all of 


hese, and ble 


MO" 
nding some of the advan- 


ves ot 


each. This mixed government 
s ealled a Limited Monarchy, in which 
power, but 
must rule according to the usages of the 
constitution, the 
The constitution, so 
unwritten, and is made up of 
Parliamentary 


the erown has no absolute 


and in subjection to 
realm. 
called, is 
law, 
or. in other words, of law and precedent. 


and constitutional 
When Victoria was crowned she took the 
following oath, which is called the coro- 


nation oath: 


HARPER'S NEW M¢ 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


‘*T solemnly promise and swear to coy 

ern the people of this kingdom of Eng); 

and the dominions thereto belonging 
ling to the Parliament 

agreed on, and the laws and custon 

I will to the utmost of 

power cause law and justice in 


statutes in 


the same. 


in mere 
my judgements. J 


to the utmost of my power maintai 


be executed in all 


laws of God, the true profession of 
Gospel, and the Protestant form of. rej 
gion established by the law, and will yn 
serve unto the bishops and clergy of t 
realm, and to the churches committed t 
mv charge, all such rights and privileg 
as by law do or shall appertain unto them 
oranyofthem. Thethings which I hay 
here be fore promised | will perform a | 
keep, so help me God.” 


This mixed government is, therefore 
government in which the supreme pow: 
Is Vv irtually in the laws, though its mak 
ind administration are vested in a sing 
| a he reditary 
monarehy, it is not absolutely so, for t 


person, 





Though it is eallec 


right of inheritance rests upon, and m: 


from time to time be changed by. act of 
Parhament. Under the provisions of t 


Act of Settlement, passed in 1701, t 
right is conditional upon the heir-apy 
ent being a member of the Chureh « 





England, and of the issue of Princess § 
phia of Hanover, who was a granddaug 
ter of James [. At the death of t 
Duke of in 1700 the 
sion of the crown was unprovided for 

er the death of William and Anne. The 
1 blood, after the children of Jam 
II., was the Duchess of Savoy, daughter 


Gloucester in 


suece 


next 1 


of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, and then 
the family of the Elector of the Palatinate, 


1 


all of whom had abjured the reformed 
faith, ¢ xcept Sophia, the wife of the Elect 
or of Hanover. As papists were excluded 
from the succession by an act of Parlia 
ment, a bill was passed in the spring of 
1701, known as the Act of Settlement, de 
claring Sophia and the heirs of her body 
next in suecession to the Kine after the 
Princess of Denmark. 

It is also said that the King or Queen 
ean do no wrong; but this is only true in 
the sense that whatever is exceptionable 
in the conduct of public affairs is not to 
be imputed to the crown, because all its 
acts are presumed to have been done by 
some minister, who is responsible to Par- 
liament. If, for instance, Victoria should 


|command some unlawful act to be per- 





THE QUEEN, MINISTRY, 


ed, the act must be perform d through 
] 


liuin of a cabinet officer, who, if he 


nea 


he command, becomes responsible 


; 


LORDS, AND COMMONS. 


pleasure, sul 


the Queen to nullify t 


ject tothe constitutional r Q 


of hem DV her y 
The Queen can convene Parliament 


st 


re juiring only the approval of the crown 
| ment 


ul 


1¢ 
wrong A | te 


i illustration of this principle may 


r administration of power. 


yund in the case of Lord Danby, who W 
impeached by Parliament for writing 
which contained a postseript in | t 


Ing 


ter. 
handwriting of Charles IL., 
letter had been written in obedi 


ce cla 


the 
to his command. a 
» Queen alone can create a peer, bar 
ght, and confer privileges on 


She alone can erect cor 


uk 


» persons. 


and raise and re il 


ons, 


armies, though under such restric 


s relating to the appropriation and 


nditure of money as make it impossi 


xy her to exercise her power to the 
‘iment of English liberty. 


She is the 


: 
she convenes and 


the Church; 


ilves all ecclesiastical synods and con 


ul of 


and nominates to vacant bish 
She sends 


itions, 
sand other Church offices 
ssadors to foreign states, rece ives am 
» makes treaties and alli 


though 


lors at home 
Ss, and declares war and peace, 
power in these respects also 1s in a 
» degree limited by the power of Par 
ment to 


LAY be hecessary to make if effi ctive. 


4 M4 + 1 } ] x ‘ 
enact or reject such laws as 


Previous to the Revolution of 1688 the 


of England was mainly car 
} 


f wl 


a 


ernment 
virtue 


1] } i) 
lat Was called ti 
i by the 


mini 


on ( 1e 


prerogative, that is, King 
yp Ul 

pol ited by himself, 
msible to their sovereign for their 1 
gement of pi One of the 
tilts, however, of that revolution was the 
‘er of the power of the state from the 
Instead 


"a government by prerogative, there was | 


rson, with the advice of 


who were only re 
re- 


¢ 
I 


iblie affairs. 


ransi 


rown to the House of Commons. 


hen established a government by Parlia- | 


ment, from whom all laws must emanate, 


is a condition of their enactment. 
As is well known, the Queen appoints 
her own advisers, irrespective of the wish- 
or approval of Parliament, and though 
popularly the Ministry is supposed to pos- 
sess the whole executive power, no impor- 
tant measure is presented by them to the 


vhich the Lords and Con 
the R 
contingency 
without 
the 
hould 


time 


a 


ster, as 


} 
arone, 


¢ eclesi 


,;and declare the 


will. 


two 


its SeSSIONS al 


but 


rmiinate 


There have been instances 


Minos have 
iv. 


[I 


168s. There 


herr OWn authority, namie previ 


» the restoration of Charies and 


‘ ] + 
PVOLUI 


Is’ ¢ 


nh in 
however, upon which, 1 
P 


SUDIILIOTIS, t Vi proy 


meet 
led 

there 

the 


uthority Of iaw arliament may 
14 


reign of ase 
be mn 
r the 


1 


t 


lediately Cony 


at 
a 


den crown, then 
} ] , 
Shail Wn 


Westnu 


yrreceding Parliament 


ene and sit at h 


if the said Parliament |] 


dissolved.” Such a 


th, 


continue 


statute in e 
ley 
Ly 


by a 


ean on 
hot sooner dais 


for six months, if 


of the Queen 
er Ministe 


and 


power 


may, With the advice of hh 
asse nble. prorogue, disso] 


war, ¢ mifirm or dis 


le oy 


thr 


Parliament, declare 

H eolonial hatures 
. end 
( f 

mm inicipal 


reculate 


term of 


ents, nl 
] ] ; 
pod1es, create 


the Boar 


to companies 


lastical districts, 


of Admiralty, 
Ul 


reat 


id make appointments 
rae 


e various departmen 
and 
1] 


qualifications of persons to fill 


offiees in 
lie defi 
the 


1 
which certi 


State, ¢ e new oi Ss 


i} 


] 


{ t 
is 


perio¢ al 


acts of Parliament, the operation of w hie 

has been left to the Queen and Council, 
shall be enforced. With regard 
f mor ey, it IS ¢ xpres ly 


act 


to 


} 
Ih 


expenditure o pro 
settlement, 


that 


he crown 


vided in the of 
made, Mone, 


has be nh 


1 . 
f 


ne use ol 


reference 


{ 
if 


levied for 
grant of Parliament is illegal. 

crown is entirely dependent upon 
but, though 
pendent, it has a direct control over 


The cCroy% 


its revenues, 


for 


supplies when raised. wn, acti 


with the advice of its responsible mi 


} 


chi vith the management 


and 


urged 
he revenues of the country, 


ters, 1S 
I Wit 


all L 
all { 


payments for the public service, 


the 


to which 


+ 


House of ¢ ToOmmMONS LY 


f makes known to the 
its annual budget 
House grants such acts or supphes 
The crown demands 
“pic 


] + 
he 


ana 
1 
pe 


consideration of Parliament without her 
sanetion and approval. It how 
ever, essential that all acts and measures 
should be presented to Parliament through 
the channel of the Ministry, and Parlia- | 
ment may originate and pass acts at its | 


is not, its necessities, and the 
as these 


| necessities require. 
money, the Commons grant it, 
‘nt, and no money can vi 


\ 


J A yrds ASort 
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by Parliament for any purpose whatever | isters, judges, and others, is also ¢ha 


except at the demar ; > crown No | tothe Consolidated Fund, and the rey 
petition even for any su f money der is paid into the exchequer to det 
can be re-| the expenses of the army, navy, and « 
s recommend- | service. 
On the other hand, With regard to the power of the Qu 
ney to the crown, or | to declare war, it may be said that s 
power is a barren one in her hands 


money | not only is it impossible to carry on 
kof England | without a vote of money and supplies 
sslv forbidden. | Parliament, but the number of me nt 
‘ommons, of course, have the power | employed in the army and navy is 


ng sup ut v once (in | ally fixed by Parliament: and it is 
e Revolution of 1688 has this | reet violation of the constitution fo 
xercised. There } 


re have been | crown to raise more men for the lan 
xpenditure of money with 


d 
sea forees than Parliament has voted 
ledge of Parliament, but | will thus be seen how limited the por 
rare, and only wh a | of the Queen is, and how dependent s] 
existed At the vin- | in all her aets on the approval of a P 
h Revolution Mr. Pitt) ment representing the feelings, opinions 
200,000 to Germany, and in| and will of the people. She ean app 
was an exeess of expendi- | her ministers to administer the eo 
more than £1,000,000. To meet) ment, but whenever the Ministry is 


these unforeseen disbursements prov i 


sion feated in the House of Commons On 
ismade by means of the Treasury Chest and portant measures it goes out of office, 
the Civil Contingencies Fund. The Trea- | another Ministry is appointed whose poli 
Chest is a fund maintained to supply | ey is more in accord with public opi 
specie required by the Treasury Chests of | as represented by the Commons. 
colonies, and to make the necessary ad Ministry, however, when defeated, n 
vances for carrying on the public service | advise the crown to dissolve Parliam« 
at the various military and naval stations, | and appeal to the people, who by a 1 
and is limited to £1,300,000. The Civil 


election may either return a majority 
Contingencies Fund is limited to £120,000, 


vorable or opposed to their measur 
and is * the purpose of defraying un- | Thus it will be seen that, after all, Eng 


f irough t 


4 
foreseen expenditures for civil service at | is governed by the people tl 
home, The revenue, or annual income | Commons, and not by the crown. 
of the country, derived from taxes im That part of the government whicl 
posed by Parliament, and from the in- | called the Ministry is more complicated 


me of certain estates which are called | its structure, and more diffieult to und 
| 
l 


( 
crown lands, is collected into a fund ealled | stand and define, than any other in that 
the Consolidated Fund. The first charge | wonderful piece of intricate machinery. 
on this fund is the interest onthe national | What is commonly ealled the Ministry 
debt, called the funds, and on the un-| has never been recognized by law, but 
funded debt. The next charge is the} grew out of the custom of a few of thi 
civil list—an allowance to the Queen for | Privy or King’s Council meeting in t! 
the support of her household and the dig- | royal cabinet and assuming the power of 
nity of the crown. This is fixed by stat- | advising the crown on important mea 
ute at £385,000, to be paid annually, for | sures of government. The real name of 
the following purposes: her Majesty’s | what we call the Ministry is the Cabinet 
privy purse, £60,000; salaries of her house- | or Cabinet Council, as the history of its 
hold and retired allowances, £131,000; ex- | origin implies. The only council required 
pense of the household, £172,500; royal | by law is the P*tivy Council, and when 
bounty and special services, £13,200; and | official announcement is made of the 
the remainder for pensions and miscella- | members of the cabinet they are an 
neous expenses. On the Consolidated | nounced simply as members of that coun 
Fund are also charged various salaries al- | cil appointed to fill certain offices. Thi 
lowed to members of the royal family. | Privy Council of England is coeval wit! 
he sum for carrying on the civil govern- | its monarchy, but as the custom of con 


et 


including the salaries of the min- | fiding advice and counsel to the ea 





THE QUEEN, MINISTRY, 
has grown, its powers have largely dimin- 
d. and the whole couneil has not been 
vened since 1839. The Privy Council 
are appointed, without limit to their 
umber, by the sovereign, and they may 
ais als 


" 
pe 


missed, or the council may 
ve d, at the royal pleasure. No qualifica 


n is necessary except that they shall be 
yve-born subjects of Great Britain, and 


lisability in this respect may be removed 


an act of Parliament, as it was in thi 
sof Prince Albert and the King of the 
rians. The Privy Council consists of 
members of the royal family, the Arch 
shops of York and Canterbury, the Bish 
' London, 
ificto, the Lord Chancellor, the chief offi 
rs of the royal household, t} 
Courts of Equity, the Chief Justices of 
» Courts of Common Law, the Ececlesi 
‘al and Admiralty Judges, the Judge 
\dyoeate, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Speaker of the House of 
the 
the 
the 
Vice-President of 
for 
crown 


» of he eabinet ministers e7 


1e Judees ot 


Commons, 
chief Minis 


Governors of 


and 
ters Plenipotentiary, 


Ambassadors 


chief colonies, Comiuander- in 


he the Commit 
Council Edueation, and such 


the A 


Privy Councillor is styled Right Honor 


e of SI 


hers as may appoint. 
.and takes pr cedence of all baronets, 
chts, and younger sons of viscounts 
nd barons. It was in the reign of Hen- 
ry VI. that 
sumed the name of Privy Council, and ii 


the Kine’s Council first as 
vas also during the minority of that King 
‘lect council gradually emerged 
r body, which ultimately 

od in the moder 
es it was wholly s 
the monarch, a 
instrument 


necabinet. In ear 
Vie 


nd was often 


ubse tt 


hh LO 
he will of 
and 
Since the Revolu- 
tion it has lost much of its dignity, and 
now the only relic of its authority in 
criminal matters is its power of taking 
examinations and 
for treason. It 
to exercise an original jurisdiction in ad- | 
vising the crown concerning the grants 
of charters, and it has assumed exclusive 
appellate jurisdiction over the colonies and 
dependencies of thecrown. Theoretically 
the Privy Council retains its ancient su- 
premacy, and in a constitutional point of 
view is presumed to be the only legal and 
responsible council of the crown. The 
Ministry proper, or rather those members | 
of the Privy Council who are members of 


the of unconstitutional 


arbitrary proceedings. 


issuing commitments 


still, however, continues 


LORDS, AND COMMONS. 1 


the cabinet, constitute the chief member 


of the administration The practice of 
Privy 
7 207 


allusion to the 


} 
MeMwers 


} 


Ma, 


few 


consulting a 
1 
eXist as has been said 


Couneil had 


+ 


tl rst 


} 
perioa, 


a long t 


binet 
Charles I It was 
irst, as not till 1783 th 


reculated by those rules which it now en 


i : ; - 
Cu eouneil oecurs im the reign ¢ 

extremely unpopular 
at 1l Was 


at I and it w 


{ 


Formerly the King met with the 
the 
[., the first Hanoverian 
Kng 


ied, mere 


( rces, 


at accession Of Geore 


Ministry; but 


prince on the 


throne land, the practice was dis 


contin * Was Uhabie 


the English lan 


unrestrained dis 


speak u 
The free and 


cussion of measur 


cuage, 
‘s in his absence proved 
so beneficial that the old practice has n 

er been revived. Before that 
cabinet was not necessarily ¢ 
and principles, 
and at times th » were at the same board 
Whigs and Tories, and High-Churehmen 
and Dissenters, and it was 
lleagues to take opposite sides 


nt. 


rh yp sed of 


men of similar judgment 
+] 


ho uncommon 


thing for co 
in Parliam But since 1812 it has been 


an established principle that all eabincts 


are to be econstru ted on some basis of po 
litical union agreed upon by the members 
nm they : pt It 


tinetly understood that members are joint 


wh cece ottice. is also dis 


ly and personally responsible for each 


1 9 4 +] oP 
other's acts, and that on the resignation 


4) . 1: 17 3 ae 
of the Prime Minister his colleagues shall 


resign also. It is, of course, well known 


that 
only appoints tl 


cabine t 
the 


him, and 


the crown in organizing a 


ie Premier, and that 
members are selected by 
il ithout die 
tation from the crown. The first instance 
f a Prime Minister re 
» of the Com 
in the ease of Sir Robert Wal 


and the r 


of the resignation o 
7 s J ? 

sulting trom an adverse 

mons Was 


signation of the Ministry 
of Lord North, vnnder George ILI., was the 


pole ; 


first instance of a simultaneous change of 


the whole administration in deference to 
Krom that 
change of Ministry has 
The 


number of those constituting the cabinet 


the opinion of the Commons. 
time, however, a 
been simultaneous and complete. 
is indefinite. The members who ex officio 
constitute the cabinet are the Prime Min 
ister (or First Lord of the Treasury), th« 
Lord High Chancellor, the Lord Presi 
dent of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the See 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, th 
Secretary of State for Home Department, 





+ 
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Secretary of State for Colonies, the | responsible for the disposal of th 
Secretary of State for War, the Secretary | patronage of the crown, selects al] 
of State for India, the First Lord of the | leagues, and can insist upon a decis 
Admiralty, t President of the Board of | the cabinet upon any measure in a 
Trade, and sometimes the Chancellor of | anee with his own views, inasmuch a 
t} Duchy of Laneaster, the First Com has the power of dissolving it by his « 
missioner of Works, the President of the | resignation. Ordinary questions, hy 
Local Government Board, the Postmas- | er, are decided in the cabinet by a vi 
ter-General nd the Chief Secretary for The Lord Chancellor, the next in 
Ireland in the cabinet, is, with the exception of 
The present cabinet is composed of the | Archbishop of Canterbury, the highest 
lov members ficer in the realm. The name Chane 
t |] Tone 1c is derived from the word cancellarinus 
E R i \W im E.G t notary or seribe, as the Chancellor o 
f ( Lord Selbort was—because he sat behind a lattice (eal| 
“pee iy 2 Council-—Hart Spencer. in Latin eancellus), to avoid being ero 
< i] 7 ae } - : Af i Earl Gt ed by the people. He is er officio a nie 
ber of the Privy Council, cabinet minister 
S t of St for India—Ma of Hart-| and Prolocutor of the House of Lords 
To him belongs the appointment of 
~ ry of State for ome Departmer Sir W. | . . ’ . 
justices of the peace, and he is the pat 
: hon ct s—Farl of Kim! of all the King’s livings under the \ 
S ~ for War—Right Hon. Hugh C. | of £220 perannum. He is the guardian « 
E. ( all infants, idiots, and lunaties, and } 
I Lord \dmiralty—Earl of Northbrook. | ¢he general superintendence of all ehar 
( Secreta J i—Right Hon, W. E ; 3 : 
' table uses in the kingdom. All this 
af Duchy of Lane r—Richt Hon, | in addition to the extensive jurisdiction 
J B which he exercises in his judicial eapar 
res f Local Gov, Board- Mr Dodson. . |tyin the Court of Chancery. In forme 
President of Bo Prade—Mr. Chamberlain. | times he was Prime Minister, but since tl 
Like the cabinet, the office of Prime! Earl of Clarendon held both offices in th 
Minister is unknown to the law and con- | reign of Charles IT.. the Lord Chancel! 
stitution. He is simply the member of |} has never been Premier. 
1) 


the eabinet who especially possesses the 


confidence of the erown, and may be ei 
Lord Rock 
vham in 1765, the Duke of Portland in 
1782, and Mr. Addington in 1812 had nev- 


office 


ther a Peer or a Commoner. 


er held any when they were ap- 
Lord Bute be 
came Premier before he had even spoken 
Mr. Pitt 


ce of twenty-four. 


pointed Prime Ministers. 

in Parliament, and 

Minister at the 

fore 1806 the Premiership was oecasiona 
held with the office of 

incellor of the Excheq 


Prime 
Boe- 
] 


was 


r a 


lv in connection 


Ch 


ner, or Secretary 


of State, or Lord Chancellor, but it is now | 


invariably held in connection with the 
otfice of the First Lord of the Treasury. 
The First Lord of the Treasury does not, 
of course, confine himself to the depart- 
mental business of the Treasury, but must 
be cognizant of all matters of real impor- 
tance that take place in the different de 
partments. He is the medium between 


the cabinet and the sovereign, and is ex- 
pected to be present almost continually in 
Parliament to explain and defend the pol- 
icy 


of the government. He is virtually 





The l, th 
third member of the cabinet, is the pr 
siding officer of the Privy Council, and 
holds his position in the Ministry by vir 
tue of that position. 


Lord President of the Counci 


} 
I 


He sits next to t] 
sovereign at the council table, to propos 
] 


the business to be enacted, and has gener 
al superintendence and control of the di 
partment of education. The Lord Privy 
Seal has charge of the Privy Seal, and 
his duties are mainly to affix the seal to 
crants, appointments, creation of honors 
and to patents of inventions. He is als 
a member of the cabinet e. officio. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
| entire control and management of all mat 
| ters relating to the receipt and expendi 
ture of public money, including even the 
private revenues of the Queen. He lays 
before the House of Commons an annual 
statement of the estimated expenses of the 
government, and of the ways and means 
| by which it is proposed to meet them 


) 


| This statement has long been known as 
| the annual budget, from the French word 
| bougette, or bag. Formerly he was the 


« 








officer of the Court of Exchegq 
ie now has little connection with 
taking the Bar 
ons at the annual nomination of sherilfs. 
\t the 
ss. ‘for the trial of the pyx,” fe 


his seat with 
which is held once Ih Six 
rv de 
rmining the weight and fineness of the 
the 
nt. in the absence of the Lord Chancel 


court, 
ld and silver coins issued from 
he presides, and delivers a charge to 
»pvx jury. 
Next to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
come the Secretaries of State, whose du 
ties are plainly indicated by their titles. 
They ; 


ire the 
1] 
l 


Home Secretary, who con 


| matters relating to the internal 


affairs of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
of the United Kingdom, 
of the laws, | 
al superintendence of the administration 


the Secretary for Kor 


internal peace 


the security and the gener 
of criminal justice; ; 
eign Affairs, who is the official organ of 
the crown in all communieations between 
the 


Secretary for the Colonies, who superin 


Great Britain and foreign powers ; 


tends the government of the various co- 


lonial possessions, appoints their Govern 


) 
i 
( 


] 
I 
} 
i 


ors. and makes such recommendations 


und suggestions as may be expedient to 
the 
councils, and to promote the welfare of 
the Secretary for War, 
in whose hands the supreme and respon 


deliberations of the colonial 


assist 
colonial subjects: 


sible authority over the whole military 
business of the country is placed; and 
the Secretary for India, who possesses all 
the powers once exercised by the East 
India Company and the Board of Con- 
trol. Next comes the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The Admiralty consists of 
the First Lord and four Junior Lords, 
who are called the Lords of the Admiral- 
ty. They conduct the administration of 
the entire naval force of the empire, both 
at home and abroad, command the royal 
marines, control the royal dock-yards, and 
have an exclusive jurisdiction over har- 
bors and inlets throughout the kingdom. 
After the First Lord of the Admiralty 
comes the President of the Board of Trade, 
whose duty it is to take cognizance of all 
matters relating to trade and commerce, 


and to protect the mercantile interests of 


the kingdom; to advise the Foreign Office 


in commercial matters arising out of trea- | 
| ford, in 1198. 


ties or negotiations with foreign powers, 
the Home Office with respect to the grant 


and provisions of letters patent, the Colo- | 
nial Office upon questions affecting com- | 


THE QUEEN, MINISTRY, LORDS, AND COMMONS 1i: 


the 


contemplated altera 


mercial relations with and 


COLOnies, 
the Treasury as to 
tions in the customs and excise laws. 
This, then, is the cabinet of ministers, 
to whom the executive powers of the 
They must sit in 


where the support or 


crown are intrusted. 
Parliament, defeat 


of their pohey will either prolong their 
: compel them to resigi 


f Parliament declares by an adverse vot 


lice or 


+ 


that it can no longer follow the ministers 


a change must take place. Thus it will 
be seen that the people, through the Com 
mons, are the rulers, and not the Ministry 

The Queen appoints the Prime Minister 


] ‘ } ~nllaae } 
he appoints his colleagues, and the suecess 


dey nd on the Lords 
The 


every exercise of political power must be 


of their policy must 
and Commons. ultimate verdict on 
sought in the House of Commons, and the 
House of Commons means the people 
The elasticity of such a government must 


The 


her impersonality 1s absolute; 


be apparent. Queen has no policy; 
she is Whig 
or Tory as her Ministry represents eithe 
of these political parties, and the complex 
ion of the Ministry is shaped and toned by 
the voice of the people. There can be ho 
continued antagonism between the admin 
and the 
wheels and disturbing the machin 


istration Parliament, clogging 
vhole 
ery of legislation, for the Ministry must 
either yield to the wishes of Parliament or 
resign and vive place toa cabinet repre 
senting its views and policy. 

The House of Lords is composed of the 
In the re 
of Henry IIT. 123 prelates and only 23 tem 
poral lords composed the House. 


lords spiritual and temporal. gn 
At thi 
time of Henry VIII. the spiritual and tem 
poral lords were about equal in number 
At the present time the spiritual lords are 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
and 24 bishops of the Church of England 
They are lords of Parliament only, and 
not peers. The lords temporal are dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons, 
whose titles are all hereditary. The title 
of duke was first conferred on Edward the 
Black Prince, whom Edward III. created 
Duke of Cornwall. 
nally lords of the marches, or borders. 
and derived their title from the offices held 
by them. The first who was created a 
marquis was Robert de Vere, Earl of Ox 
Earls were in existence be 
fore the Conquest, under the title of ealdor- 
men, and to these lords the administra 
tion of the shires was committed. After 


Marquises were origi+ 








the Conquest they were called counts, and 





nence the reS Wel ( led eounties 
Viscounts were first created in reign 

Hen VI nd the title of baron was 
in exist LO t re tl Norman ( 
quest Phi l of the House of Lords 
s not | ted In the reign of Henry 
VIL. the tempo peer ere on PY 
if i! { i ot | IZal th t e\ \\ t 1! 
erea lL to | the Stuarts raised the num 
ber to 150, which William ITIL. and Que 
Anne still further increased to 168.0 On 
the union of Scotland in 17( 


In 1707, 16 peers 


of Seotland were added 1 on. the 
uni of hh nd in 1800, 2 of J 

land » e that time numerous addi 
tions have been mad so that th pres 
ent tin in addition to 26 lor spiritual 


there are sitting in the House of Lords 


5 pec rs of tone blood roval., 21 dukes 
19 marquises, 115 ¢ ils, 24 viscounts, 250 
barons, 14.8 tish rep ntative peers 


“l for each Parliament, and 28 Irish 
elected for life—making a total in the 
House of 500 lords spiritual and temporal. 
Though the titles of the lords are heredi 


stantly undergoing 





changes, resulting from extinetions and 
additions. Of the sixty peerages in exist 
ence at the death of Elizabeth, forty are 
n extinct » blood ewe: a5. 

constantly finding its way into the chan 


nels ¢ the peerage and new and nae 


eleme) ? takin th place of tho 
hich |] | l out and di upp red 
Drapers, tailors, apothecaries, wool-dea 
ers ilk-worke) merchants, jewellers 
dsmit trad 1 n, barbers, « val-d I 
ers, money - lende1 nd manufacturers 
wel incestors of many who now pine 
of their noble blood. The most striking 
instances art ( dere iene ape raen th 
rrandson of a ber: Lord Gifford, the 
son of a groce} Lord Beaconsfield, the 


f 
who married the cousin of 
he Queen: Lord Eldon, the son of a coal 
agent; Lord Clyde, the son of 
maker; Lord Ellenborough, the son of a 
country clergyman; Lord Ashburton, a 
emerchant; and Lord Lyndhurst, the son 
of a portrait painter, the American Copley 

In the House of Lords is the throne oe 
cupied by the Queen at the opening of 
Parliament, and 
the woolsack occupied by the Lord Chan 
cellor—a sort of ottoman with a sack « 
wool for a seat, an emblem of the source 
of England's national wealth. The s 


a cabinet 


pir 
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front of the throne is | 
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itual lords ane the administrative en 
sit on the right, the o} ppos ition on t] 

and the neutrals on cross benches "2 t 

the two. A quorum of the Lords is thy 


and important measures are 


often 
with less than twenty members pres 

Though the House of Lords has no poy 
to originate money bills, it has a pert 


right to initiate other measures a 


so rarely exercised, however, that. it 
now generally understood that the pr 
ince of the Peers is chiefly to control a) 
amend projects of legislation which en 
nate from the Commons. The most di 
tinguishine feature of the Lords is thy 
judicature, which relates to the trial of 


peers, claims of peerage and offices 


honor. Re ea ee lections of pec rs of 
Scotland and Ireland. They constitut 
he supreme court of judicature, the t: 


bunal of appeal in the last resort, and the 


court for trial of cases of impeachment 
Though apparently a branch of the go 


ernment representing the aristocracy, so 





far from being an element from whi 
adancer may arise to the liberties of thr 
people, the House of Lords serves only 
a wholesome regulator to the legislatioy 
of the Commons. 

So much space has been devoted to a 
review of the powers of the Que n, _ n 
try, and House of Lords, that but litt 


left for the House of Commons. "tao 
its members have always been elected, yet 
from 1688 to 1882 its control was really 

the hands of the great governing famili 

The Reform Bill of 1832 and the House 
hold Sutfrage Act of 1867 transferred it 

the middle classes. From the Restoration 
to George ILL. the condition of the repre 
sentative system, as connected with elee 
tions for the Commons, was demoralized 
and corrupt. Corporations usurped the 
franchises of their boroughs, so thata large 
number became what are called close, or 
rotten boroughs, or borouchs in the hands 
of limitedand self-appointed bodies. Then 
there was another large class of boroughs, 
ealled nomination boroughs, which were 
the absolute property of individuals, who 
disposed of the representation at pleasure. 
It has been stated that at one time 84 per 
sons sent 154 members to Parliament. 
The Reform Bill of 1832 took away 148 
seats from 56 disfranchised and 32 partly 
disfranchised boroughs. Of these seats 


Li 


rf | re were given to 42 new boroughs, and 65 


» fresh divisions of the counties. The 
remainder were distributed between Scot 








THE BR 


nd Ireland, so that the English and 
Welsh counties were raised to 159 mem 


hers against 387 borough members. 
lders of the year ly value of £1 


de rs of £10, leaseholde 


eases, and 


vear | 


@ lands or ten 


of not less than £50 a year, i I 
Reform B 
The 


franchise 


But even the 
uneorrected. 
the 

1 


dwelling-house 


l to vote 


abuses bill 
stended borough 
lL occupants of for 


31st of Jul 


1 
vated to the 


s 
months previous to the y 
ir, Who have been 1 


as ordinary oce ipants, and to 

ned f 
the annual 
The 


from 


who have oeceu or the same 


of 


cd. of S10. 


: li 
S value, 


in 
| valu- 
t] 


These 


household 


tion was reduced £10 to £5. 1e 
eholder from £10 to £5, and the 


{ 50 to £12. 
ini d the 


Incre 


1.550.000 to 2,470, ( 


mn. franchise from £ 
eform measures 
“electors from 
iom about 750,000 belong to the work 
; 

r classes. 

Ewald, 


sh government, 


in a val 


1. a BF 


work on the Eng 


by 


: mite 
IS State 


] 
uabie 


] 
il 


from which the writer has largely drawn 
this article, that 
of the Houss 

England and Wales 
S7, Ireland It 


a settled principle of English law that a 


1 the compilation ot 


1umber of member 


> 
' Commons is 652 


Seotland 60, and i095. is 


Thi mber after he is chose mean not re lin 


ish his seat unless he accept 3 otfice un- 
‘crown. In order to evade this law, 
pract 


inal office of steward of Chiltern Hun 


ice has grown up of accepting the 


m 
ls, an office in the gift of the Chancel 
After accepting 
he new office he can resig and thus 
his way of Parliament. The 
Chiltern Hills are a range of chalk hills in 
Buckinghamshire, 


“( 
r of the Exchequer. 
n it, 
nd out 


formerly covered with 
thick beech-wood, of which portions only 
still remain, to remind travellers of the 
whose | 


robbers onee infestme them, for 


suppression the steward’s office was origi 
nally created, but which is now only filled 
transiently for the purpose above men- 
tioned. 

The House is divided into two great ri- 
val political parties, the Conservatives and 
Liberals. The Conservatives 
vided into Tories and Liberal 
tives, and the Liberals into Whigs and 
Radicals. The Tories are strongly at- 
tached to the letter of the Constitution, | 
and the Liberal Conservatives hold to its | 


ire subdi- 
Conserva- 


| 


IDGE. 


os sup 
port . nstitu n, | advocate 1ts 
modifieati ecard to eiv 
he Radicals 


nd 


8 


q Miah, a 
tituti 

American 
] 


ce 
sutfrage, 
aboli 
Lords and all distin¢ 
tions of ran 
It 
eXamination ol 
“the 


diction ha 


is unnecessary co further into an 
stitution and pow- 
ers O Ho Its juris- 
the 


. ‘ 
*Yovernment. 


review 


ne 


and 


‘tion 


sufficient to say it it rey sents 


the most 


LiL Le lligent c 
fr in t 


rsses 


r 
i 


LNCHISe, 


lides the deep windil 

For evermore, 
Calm, as in conscious 
Bends thy m 


From Sil 


Strange 
1Y ‘ 4 
gmearces ve 
f pain, 
cursed 
7 
Clouds 
thee 


O, teach thy pov 
Caln 


ver 


i’mid all storms to be, 
And evermore, 

Over Time’s restless tide, 

World-weary feet to guide 


From shore to shore. 





A GRE 


\T 


Ge id 


the gradual progress of the race, by 


|* 
which, through the education gained 


by the « xperience Of ot nerations, human 
itv has come to such partial comprehen- 


sion of its destiny upon this earth as it 
holds to-day. great cities hay played a 
most import int part. 


Unconsciously, when first some roving 


tribe, dependent upon their flocks and 


herds for t upport of their own lives, 
and obliged to keep constantly wandering 


in search of new natural pastures for the 


sustenance of their animals, came to learn 
that by agriculture they could provide a 
more abundant and constant supply, the 


necessity for constantly wandering was 


‘away with, and a settled habitation 
, With its permanent buildings, 
and beg 

‘ 


of the f 


made a city 
possib] sc 


practic il 


men in their long and 


study iture possibilities 
the 
mor il, 


heh 4] 
spiritual progress which this tern 


of association, with all inexpected 


marvels of industrial, and 


social, 
¢ 1 implies, 
Our very language, in the terms civili 
results that 


the differing conditions of citv 


zation and r 
heret 


isticity, shows thy 
ofore 
and country life have made for those who 
have led Nor could the result 
have been any different, as the study of 
the mental, moral, and psychological na 
ture ol 


th 


om”. 


himself shows. 


1 
vcuities are 


man Nineteen 
twentieths of our fi 


de} 


low-men 


inherently 
upon association with our fel 
for their 
How can tl 


exer ise } 


endent 


1¢ Ss Ae 
stimulation and exer 
» isolatec 


: ‘ athyw hi 7 
his sympathy, his pride, 


cise. 
11s love, 
his ambition, his passion for the organi 
The 
e condition of the sparsely seat 
tered tribes of savages to-day in the world, 
the physical and 1 
they 


cities |} 


zation of his surroundings, alone ? 
miserab] 


nental poverty in which 


live, shows us what association in 
as done for the race. 

Here architecture became possible, and 
the of began. A 
singular evidence, however, of the mis- 


taken point of 


association industry 


view from which the econ- 


omists have studied this process of indus 
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| ing or disagreeing among themselves 





stead of agreeing or associating for jt. 
performance. 

In the history of cities not only do \ 
find the germs of the industrial ASSOC 1a 
tion of society, but in them also b 


the process, as yet far from being 
pleted, by which the peaceful produc 
of industry shall become the chief 4 
of the milit 


organization of feudalism, de pending uj 


ance of society, in the place 


the destructive spoliation of war. 


The abandoned fortifications of n 
of the ( ities of Europe, though now t 


ed into public promenades for pleasu 
and made 


} 
Ee)’ 


with tlowers, 


dences of how recent] 


Ly are stil 
y the race has pass- 
ed through the animal phase of the str lg 
ole for existence, when, as wild beasts a] 
] 


low no other of their kind to intrude up 


their hunting range of territory, cities fe 
their own safety depended upon the prom) 
destruction of ev rival, and the first 


necessary condition of their own security 


ry 


| was to surround themselves with fortiti 


cations. 


1 human being 


| 
| 


trial association lies in the very name of | 


division or differentiation given to it by 
them, as though the union of various met 
in the 
or intricate for any single person to per- 


performance of any task too large 


form, and in the execution of which each 


man takes for himself such portion of it 
as he is best adapted or most competent to 
perform, was an evidence of their differ- 





| 





The long and desperate duel betwee 
4H, +] 


Rome and Carthage, ending only with t] 
utter destruction of the latter, is a histor 
ical instance of the life of cities which has 
passed away so utterly, let us hope, as ne\ 
er again to return. 

Though in this commercial age the ri 
valry for commerce and the war of trad 
have taken the place of the fierce and sa 
age hatred that reculated the relations of 
Rome with any community that appear 
likely to intrude upon her supremacy of 
power—though the fleets and armies of 
the cities of the Middle Ages have been 
cenerally 


abandoned offensive wea- 


pons against a growing rival whose pros 


as 


perity is irksome, and legislative acts of 


} various kinds are chiefly depended upon 
}as weapons of offense and defense by a 


mereantile centre that looks with jealous 
eyes upon some threatening competition 
yet we can measure proximately the 
change which has come over the modern 
world from that which characterized the 
ancient by a simple comparison. 
It is impossible to imagine to-day that 
the British Parliament some distin- 
guished leader, noted for his stern patri 
otism and his invincible faith in the ben- 
efits to mankind of the maintenance of 


in 


England's commercial supremacy, should 


be applauded, even by the merchants 
whose interests he might be promoting, 
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ld he make it a point to end every 


speech or remark he rose to make with a 
sentence similar to that used by Cato the 
elder in the Roman Senate on such ocea 
‘And Lam also of the opinion that 
Carthage should be destroyed.” 

The decency of all eiviliz 


it; and yet it 
served for our children to be equally 


sions 


ation would 


1 } } 
he shock¢ d DV 


must be re 
shocked by the propositions made in any 
legislative assembly of Christendom to as 
st the progress of one’s own country by 

sures Which retard the progress of 
Is it not inevitable that when the gen 
ration enters upon the active business of 
life to which such propositions shall ap 
pear as ignorant as Rome's treatment of 
appears to the will 
learned the lesson of the fraternity 


Carthage world 


us, 
have 
of all mankind, engaged in the common 
task upon this earth of replenishing it and 
subduing it ? 
Even before the historie era the im 
portanee of commerce for building up 
creat cities was practically demonstrated. 


the 
the materials for trade across the land and 


The caravan and flat-boat, bringing 
down the streams, for ages satisfied the 
needs of the ancient world, as the wagon 

the barge were used in the early his 
tory of this country for the same purpose. 
The comparison of the length of time 
these were found sufficient in antiquity, 
and the rapidity with which they became 
inadequate here, may be used as a suggest- 
momen- 
tum that the life of the race has acquired 


ive measure of the activity and 


through the gradual accretions of experi 
ence gathered through the labors of gen 
erations. 

This collective possession is the common 
heritage of all, and is enjoyed freely by 
without restraint, and frequently 
without any recognition of its source. 


each 


Very early in the history of the race | 


the power of concentrating the resources 


of a wide extent of country by means of | 


the machinery of government, and thus 


making a great city of the centre in which | 


the operations of government were carried 
on, was discovered and acted upon. The 
superior discipline and culture of associa- 
tion enabled the population of a city to 
drain by taxation the wealth produced by 


a much larger agricultural population | 


scattered and isolated over the fields, un- 


organized for mutual defense, and easily | 


conquered in detail. 


The observing traveller, while he is im 


pressed with the lavish display of wealth 
in great European cities, is more surprised, 
if he penetrates to the { 
popul 


he m 


homes of the rural 


ition, at the make-shifts of poverty 


ets on every hand. In much of the 


i 
northern part of Germany the cattle are 


still housed in the same buildings with 


while in rural France there 


indred 


ie farmers; 
are three h 
Be 


Lilt qoor 


thousand huts in which 
: and eight 
hundred thousand with only two 


openings, the 


is the only opening 
een 
window ; 
and fifteen hundred thousand with three 


door and a single 
openings, a door and two windows. 

These figures are taken from the Trea 
sury count, made for purposes of taxation. 

These samples of the condition in which 
the dwellers in the country stil after 
centuries of labor, afford an indication of 
the results that follow inevitably from the 


are, 


building up of great and splendid cities by 
centralizing methods of government. 

As, however, the results of this system 
have been to draw from the country to 
the city hot only the wealth produced, but 
the art, the culture, and the learning of 
the country—those interested in these sub 
jects being obliged to seek the city, where 
the materials for their study are gathered 

it has naturally been the general im 
pression that cities are the seat of wealth, 
and the first idea that oceurs to the mind 
on their mention is that great cities are an 
and their 
of self-congratulation for 
the nation that contains them. 


evidence of a nation’s progress, 
crowth a matter 


But with the new spirit of investigation 


which characterizes these modern times, 


testing old beliefs by the questioning of 


| new knowledge, great cities are found to 


be rather abodes of a terrible poverty than 


of a desirable wealth; they are rather the 


| breeding-places of the barbarians of civ- 


ilization, who, without hope, threaten to 
play the part in the modern world which 
the hordes of Vandals, issuing from the 
unknown recesses of the primeval forests, 
played in Europe at the commencement 
W hat to them does a 
city offer but a chance for plunder? They 
are drawn to it and kept in it, hungry 
and degraded, because commerce, instead 
of being a method for the distribution of 
the results of labor, seems to have lost 
sight of its function, and makes of cities 
vast store-houses, for the supply of which 
the fertile fields of the country have been 


of our modern era. 


| stripped bare. 





thought 


f il observe r, omers sights ind problems 
for the future infinitely more irtling 
and serious than anvthing to be found in 
the West End Enter o of the wine 
\ Its t They are under-ground 
c S eres and acre There in 
th g if arches—for they are vault 
ed Lik 1 SOT SOT rrand cathedral, 
ised yvre-hou for the bon of 
departed 1 ions, While above, with 
music and ceremonial pomp the service of 
than ness for the blessing of life goes 
on in the grand old pile, rich with the art 
of cent ( extending in long lines, 
running 1 everv direction, re stored 
p S i | hogsheads of wines of all kinds 
for which the vinevards of t world have 
been ripped. Above th icres filled 
with the rich vintage, ripened in the sun 
light, t] cift of kind Nature to man, for 
making glad his heart, there is no church 
with musie and service of thanksgiving, 
but mil id miles of the squali 1 dens of 
poverty \ poverty seeming SO opele S, 
so cd ded, so brutal, : nd so ignorant 
that nowhere else in the world, except in 
other eat cities, can anytl ng equal to 
il | i ° 

Man, left to his own resources any 
wh in the world, creates for himself a 
cer 1 correspondence between his sur 
roun sand his needs. He lives a life 
that by foree of living must be progress 
ive, though its progress may be infinitely 
slow Here, as 1 int | part of one 
of the lk ine centres of wealth, eulture, 
nad ref ment of which our civilization 
boasts, is an army of human beings more 
brutalized than the lowest savage left to 
primitive conditions can be. They seem 
erushed | Vin and dehumanized by the 
weight and the influence of all that makes 
the cult of civilization. 

Nor is London peculiar in this respect. 


With her, poverty 
that fo 
in de 
a ratio commensurate with 
. 


is the same in kind as 


ind in all cities. It is only greater 
than that in other centres, jn 
her superior 
t] 


| 


rth ) 


reat 
Here stands the problem of the modern 


1 everything else 1at makes 


*( cities. 


world—Are poverty and progress insepa 
rable ?—so fearfully exemplified that the 
world stands aghast at it; for London is 
growing in every respect, its poverty not 
excepted, with a rapidity surpassing that 


other great cities. 


eed] 


; to dwell ionger upon 
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nots 
ract 


the 


| this phase of city life. 


patent to every one who has ever se 





CItY, of even moderate size, that the \ 
not be insisted upon here. A more enc 
acing phase of city life for those to 1 ( 
the amelioration of the race Is a matt 
interest lies in the inereasinge evidene 
that tho i@htful men are Pivine ¢ 
vhere of their earnest endeavor to s 
the causes for this condition of th i 
and, by removing these, prevent thei 
fects 

The city of Glasgow a few years a 
entered upon a crusade against the n 
some dens that furnished the only habit 


tions for such large numbers of its citize 


+ 


W 
t 


for the swa 
raceed 


hat this city was as famous 
gged 
and drunken men as Naples is for its |; 
Zaroni. 


of the worst of thes 


f hara_la | laly ) 
Ot bare-i¢ CHILL 


women, 


} 


I 
and tore them doy 
replacing them with buildings better fitt 


Lae | 1, > t 
bne city took possession Of mi: 


LLLOL 


for human habitations, in which s 


tle 
space for the free circulation of light and 
air. It still 


SOMME | 
regard was paid to the necessity of 


LS 


continuing this need 


{ 
work. 
In 


lso 


New York the Board « 


taken down houses, an 


f Health 1 
1 


ibly 


¢ 


yt 
) 
1 rore 


a ( 
moved the inhabitants of cel 
er pestilen 


ythe 


lars and ot 
breeding localities, as dan 

rous t publie health. Unfortunat 
: 


neither tieir authority nor their fun 


tion enabled the Board to go further, a 
provide better constructions, more care- 
fully adapted for the physical and moral] 
health of their inmates, than the rookeries 
they di Stroye d. 


left to p 


This funetion has been 


rivate enterprise, and as yet thi 
creed of gain is allowed almost unrestrict 
ed sway 1n urging it to action. 

In London, les the Peabody b 


l 
quest, ly 


besic 
several activ 
ged in providing improved accom 


associations are 





enga 
modations for those whose means prevent 
them from providing them for themselves. 
In Paris, Mr. A. Raynaud, the found 
of a society devoted to economic studies 
for the purpose of bringing about fiscal 1 
| forms (Société d'Etudes économiques pour 
| les Réformes fiseales), instituted recently 
two prizes, the first of 2000 franes, and the 
other of 500 franes, for the best two essays 
proposing some original invention in the 
matter of taxation. T 
the competition were 


he conditions for 
that the 
| should, to gain the prizes, indicate some 
| system which should as equitably 


essays 


| is pos 
| 
if 


sible distribute the burden of taxation in 








ratio of ability to meet it; that the tax 

ild be as simple, as easy of collection, 
das inexpensive in the collecting as 
and also that it 
the intervention of the 


ysible: necessitate as 


le as could be 
cvatherer in the private business of the 
paver. 


the 


Oplnton Was freely express d by com 


prizes were first instituted 
nt economists that the conditions ren 


tion ould 


as impossible as w 
quadrature of the circle. 
re handed 
the a 


ed society, to whom Mr. Raynat 


red the sol 


the However, 
after 


mention 


we in, and 


eSSAVS 


eir consideration by bove 


1a 


confided the decision, ority of 


council of the socie 


to an essay sel in by Mr. Jacques 
ier The be 


ign etre ; hgh 
ished by Mr. Raynaud himself, 


will 


¢ 
ot 


] 
I 


rain, hneva. essay 


yn pub 


o has become an enthusiastic support 
P} 


of the system it proposes, though, in 
company With many of the majority of 


] 


the 
first hearing he was violent 


» council who voted it prize, at its 


pposed te 
it. Its consideration by the society oecu 
pied many weeks of careft xamination 
argument 


mn 
well-known 


Shortly after the institu 
Mr. 


banker of Paris, 


prize, Isane Pereire, a 
instituted prizes amount 
ing together to 100,000 franes, or 820,01 
divided iv first prizes of 
franes each, eight 


1) 
into fo. 10.000 


prizes of 5000 


prize 
hone 


second 
rht 


and el: 
} 


iCil, 


} 
Iranes each, 


tions of 250 


men 


) franes e: for es upon 
the extinction of pauperism, with the 
special consideration of these four meth 


th ? de 
islon of publie 
‘ond, the de 


organization 


ods of aiding in this result: first, 
velopment and general diff 
instruction of all kinds; 
velopment of labor by 

eredit extended to all ela SSCS of society ; 
third, the organization of provision for 
old the general institution 
asylums of retreat for the working class 


ot 


age, and of 
es by means of contributions imposed 
upon the undertakers of various enter 
prises, and upon.all employers, as a neces 
sary complement to wages, and forming 
the foundation for a system resembling 
and fourth, the 
reform of taxation with a view to its sim- 
plification, the economy of means for its 


life-insurance orannuities ; 


collection, and the gradual suecessive re 
duction of tariffs, and similar methods of 
indirect taxation. 

The competing essays were not to be ex- 
amined until the beginning of 1881, and 


A GREAT CITY. 


competition was invited from the whole 
world 
In 


amount ¢ 


London, within the APS, 


past f 


an I practical work has been 
done toward improving the condition of 


the hy »yrovidi 


them better ip 
1) 


poor he f 


or 


pliances f ement, recreation, and 1 


ireshment, xh yet it is far fron 


} 
} 
i 


complete : 
1 the 


recently, 


when compares 


: . . . ‘ 
Witl condition Of pubhe opimion quite 
i I 


concerning the duty of society in 
of 
re 


LLC 


these regards, t rtunate 


its members Ininate 


1th palace by 


lve plac e Of] 


surrounding 


to de 
ful than even its promoters expect 
Besick 


literature of 


} 


rrade then 


London, wi 
} 


vears, articles upon s cial subjects 


art-felt and 1 


rich in th 
l with such subjects 


me can dea 
Ze 

C2 ASE f 

America, 

peculiariti s of its politic 


it has manifested 


nstantly increasing numbers. 
hat from the 


[ most 


it) urs 


‘al institutions, 
itself dif 
wint of view the re- 


the same p 
ferently. From this ] 


cent movement, which has been so general 
in the chief 
that its fun hall | lore 
applied of self-] 


most sit 


organize charity so 
economically 
stead of almsei is 
Association rather than charity is imstinet- 
\ t t] n charit: nstinet 
ively felt to be the natural outcome 
political equal ty. 

fhe ¢ 


as the result of these indications, a per 


reat city of the future should 


association based on the equal rights 
citizens, combining together volwm 
for their mutual benefit, 
his function to perform, e: 


according to his al 


1 1 
winere eaci 

} oa, 
wh contribut 
ty, and each en 


ion alone 


Lil E 
the advantages that associat 
ders possible. 


¢ 


yusly the progress of 


ing in th 


Unconscic 
invention is tend 
is striking 


already there are numerot 


dences of it It re juires a certain density 
of population to make the use of gas, or 
brought 
purer and bett 


diate 


taking. 


from a 
er supply than the 
vicinity atfords, an economic under- 
Already we have towns whic} 
for their heat, i 


water distanee, from a 


imm 


steam 


do the same 












LRPER 


so that 


( h ho ehold has at command, at all 
tim of t] a and night, such heat as 
it requires for comfort or domestic pur 
1 thout the te of labor and ma 
terial that the dividual system requires 
anu tem for the distribution 
of power will doubtless be entually put 
11k pl e, so that the dwellers in a town 
ll not be ibject to the annoyance In 
evitable from t presence of a steam ma 
( ! 1 the diate vicinity of a resi 
cdenee t led for repose und q uet. The 
po of national association prom 
] eventual to furnish the unlimited 
yx ! ive provides for men compe 
ttot ta ( KING Use ¢ it 
Po ly oO of the first practical steps 
to be taken in this direction, in connec 
tio Vith ft general welfare of citizens, 
would be the institution in cities of soci 
ties for the study of this subject, and th 
gation of tl results reached elss 
I ( 1 caepartments o: the neces 
rv b of hfe, toward the attain 
ment of the « Tort, the cleanliness, the 
ease, and i curity from annoyance 
ic] »sadly wanting in eity life at 
present. No one, for example, can walk 
through any street in New York without 
wing his ise of neatness offended by 
the sight of the wbage barrels on thu 
dd hile he is sure at some portion 
of h ru) LO Have h s} ‘s colleetor. 
in t pursuit of his business, distribute 
most liberally in his eyes and nostrils a 
consid N share of the contents of the 
barrels he empties into his cart. The only 
consolation to th ifferer in such a ease 
lies in the ki ledge that he has, if he 
is hin I resident of that city, of the 
utter 1 u) thie disposal of his own 
hes and garbage is to every individual 
hic holder in the city. 
[t is said that Leech, the artist, who in 
Punch has done so much to cheer, amuse, 


instruet, and enliven the entire Enelish 





waking population of the world, had his 
] hortened by the annoyance the or | 
an-grinders of London caused him. He 

led everywhere to escape them, but they 

lowed him with their relentless attacks 
upon his quiet 


It is not an uncommon thing in New 
York for a driver with a load of iron rods | 
t pass for miles along the cobble paved 

eets, the ends of his load of rods elash- 
Ing tog r, and making an outrageous- 


ly discordant noise, to the 


disturbance of 
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the quiet of thousands. 


The noise 
easily prevented by simply tying the ¢ 


IS most 


of the rods together with a rope ora r 
Yet the writer has repeatedly been dri 
out of a street he was walking in, or, w] 
that was impossible, has followed such a 


eart half a mile or more, sutfering 

the diseordant pandemonium of sound 
made, passing policeman after policen 
not one of whom appeared to cone 
that it was a part o! 


his duty lo prevent 
this infraction of the ¢ 


ood order and qu 
of those he was paid to protect. 


If such a society as is here proposed 
should really enter with enthusiasm and 
leyotion upon the work suggested, it 
would be astonished to find out how much 
has been done in isolated cases to organ 


ize a system for the prevention of the dis 
F ] 


comforts of city life. Is a litt 


1 Holland in 


horse 


There 
town ll 


: : 
1 the streets of wiuch 


ho is ever allowed to come, | Ss 


cleanliness may be imagined, and its quiet 
repose, The keeping of horses 


t] 
in confined quarters, W here the ventilation 


in a ¢i 
renders necessary existence of stables 
and the disinfection which the atmospher 
md bundantly in the 
country can be had only at an expense so 
gre 


of the kee 


the ground offer 
at as to be beyond the average means 
The upon the 
health of the residents can not be pecun 
iarily But 
that the deterioration of the 


pers. results 


estimated. there is no doubt 
clothes of the 
inhabitants of 


lting 


towns caused by the dirt 
the of 
ws no small proportion to the value 


we } 
of the horses, 


from 


resu 


presence horses 
hes 


Bad as has been the economic organiza 
tion of the system of elevated rapid trans- 


it, yet its introduction shows that horses 


are not needed in a city for purposes of 
transportation. Some time they will dis- 
appear, as have the pigs in the streets, by 
means of which New York disposed of its 
garbage only a lifetime ago. With the re 
moval of the horses, there would be ample 
space in the streets for rapid transit. 

In its researches our society would find 
that streets and the 
use of gas are in Paris a source of revenue 
In I 
the city makes its own gas. 

In Gothenburg, Sweden, for the last ten 
or twelve years, a system has been in op- 
eration by which that city assumes the 


the cleaning of the 


instead of an expense. *hiladelphia 


| control of all the retail traffic in intoxica- 


ting drinks, and by eliminating the sale 
of liquor from the domain of private trade, 
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lecreased drunkenness about fifty per 

The system has been so successful 
and thie 
England, | 


leom 


Stoekholm has adopted it, 
Birmingham, 1as 
ne 


il of 
| to introduce it, while a 
» of the British Parliam 
ted in favor of it, 


tion of its workings. 


specia 
I 


nt has i 
after a careful exam 
hese are but examples of v hat our so 


would find to have been already done 
) 


general we 
Undoubt 


ration would 
| 


ie way of improving the 
re of the dwellers in cities. 
i. more thorough investig 
| to remove th 
Professor F. W. nit 
cle in the Contemporary Review, on 
1 ” to the 
selves 


* OPTI 1expresse 
i 


Newman, in a rec 


‘*Barbarisms of Civilization, 
fect ‘that large towns are in them 


continually 


: ais i. : 
n in this matter, th 
as ; aie 

vroneful laws and eustoms” which un 


turally stimulate it, and a publie opin 
abol 

. Cer 
inly there is nothing else which will do 
». if to do so be desirable. 


In t 


ion might be created which would 
ts 


ish them or counteract their effects 


article 
20,000 inhabitants 


fo rd and d ‘sIra 


he same Mr. Newman says: 
wn of 

f yr every 

ject. here this number 
( led regulation 


secure healthful air and water 


Even w 
, eareful is 
vithout 
unreasonable expense.’ 

Upon what grounds he limits the desir 
i a city to 


ppear. Most probably thi 


20.000 does 
1 


hunmioer 


bility of ‘s increase 
not a 
was selected at hap-hazard. 


At 
he has any rule, or set of rules, 


coneerning the advantage 


eiding 
a limit, he does not allude to them. 
It is not at all utopian to be 


he 


ieve that 


the application of the same interest and 
h 


determined spirit of investigation whic 


has, within about this century, given us | 


the sciences of analytie and constructive 
chemistry, will, if applied by an equal va 
riety of minds to the study of s 
or the laws which regulate the 

> relations 


wiology, 
social and 
of men, giv under- 
standing of the laws underlying city life, 
of which we now have as little comprehen 


eus an 


sion as the world had of the laws of chem 
istry before they had been discovered. 
In 1860 the Central Park was first open- 


| And 


HORSESHOE. 





‘7 


ed to the puolie 


that have passed 


* twenty vears 
which used to be 
red wholly superfluous luy 
id their power to 


a necessity, and 


consid uries to 


ies, and far } cra- 
are 


how 
} 

rere 1S a resolute 

lin a very recent period the public 
the 


have 


the art gallery, 
hall, 


‘ed, and have also be 


um, 


+1 


1@ Music 


of modern com 
myproved methods 
If up our cities 


the 


Mm yoritv 


comfort 
of their 

farmers of the 
of the improved 
turned 


benefit 


b MAMNZA 


ure, have 
ation for the 
and 


nas im 


in the city, 
not bec 
it is by no means 


ts of 


eOpie, 


virtue of th: | 


HORSESHOE. 


with his load 


dup a horseshoe in the road, 
And nailed it fast 


Phat Luck 
that every Lyle 


Micht 


to his barn 
might down upon him pour, 


i¢ known in life 
crowh 
never ain 


Desce 


tounded man. 
Ilis hens declined to 1: 
Hi tumbled 
And rats devoured 
His corn, that never 
Mildewed and rotted on the floor; 


His grass refused 


iy thei 


3s bacon from the 
the fallen 
failed before, 


to ena 


His cattle died, or went astra 


In short, all moved the crooked 


Next spring a great « ha 
And roasted every pea in pod; 
not 


The beans declared they could crow 


So long as nature acted so; 
their brood 


fol ; 


The staves from barrel sides went off 


inseets reare d 


Redundant 


To starve for lack of juicy 


| As if they had the hooping-cough, 
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The weary year, grown gray 
Mourning a glorious summer dying fa 
\ happy prime and promise overpast, 


A finished June and May. 










On many a russet tree 





he farmer clamored for relief: And russet blade is set the autumn’s sie 
And prayed right hard to understand On plain and hill the summer seems to 
What possessed his land; Into a memory. 

















Ah, poor pathetic year, 
Sine hie ww that luc S ( , 
ol i ] + } 
That has not yet begun to mimie yout 
VW j : , matters wrong With autumu’s gold and hazes, but has 1 






For former charms more dear! 










i 4, WITH, WORT . How many summers die, 
/ How his affairs were in arrears As passionate, as beautiful, as yours! 
And what ad , ua of things How little beauty or content endures! 






Hlow fast glad moments fly! 


How often fate, unkind, 









I farinver bi yht it into y V3 Casts over lives the shadow of a tom), 
B t Old man raise head And leaves them groping onward in the elo 
He langhed out ht, and quickly said 


. , y all ‘ With all the light behind! 
* . ; 













VO wonder skies upon you frown 
‘ Di Sie a Bi acl sill daw? Ah, waning year! what art 
Ve gee eee ee, eee eee woul) aise Can tell the gladness of those gladdest da 
Ho am Peas will anata.” That waned and passed and died from of} 
our ways, 
The farmer turned the horseshoe round, | The summers of the heart ? 





nd showers began to swell the ground: 







What art ean find again 





\ 
The sunshine laughed among his grain, 
N 





: mig : The smiles, the tones, the scenes, of formes 
And heaps on heaps piled up the wain; 


time, 
The loft his hay could barely hold, és : ; ; 
; Phat weirdly live in retrospect and rhyme, 









His cattle did as they were told; 







Dim ghosts of what hath been? 









Can skill, or toil, or prayer, 


His turnip and potato fields Reeall the glow that over life was east 





Astonished all men by tl yields; Or bring again from out the vanished past 
Folks never such ears of corn The charm that made it fair? 





S ilk DIS Stil 


hills were born; 





Along the village street 


His barn was full of bursting bin 





The children shout just as they used 









His wife presented him with twins; a 
“ ay ad ' | spring, 
Ss neighoors marveire more ane °C . . ° P 
res i al aaa Es In tree and thicket still the late birds sing 






To see the increase in his store. 






Their music wild and sweet. 


And now the merry farmer sings 


There are two ways of doing things; My heart alone complains 


And whe for good luek you would pray Like the dun year. Life’s freshness all is fled 
Nail up your horseshoe the right way.” | As from yon grasses, that will soon be dead, 





Sodden with autumn rains. 






LOOKING BACK. From out the earth and sky 





Something is gone that made the world seem 
; SuMMER is old and sere. | elad. 
Upon the dusty green of village ways, Something? I edéunt it, rather, all I had 
On fields and woods, the suns of August days That with it all things die. 








Still mock the weary year; 







| / | It is no longer morn. 

i+ The weary year, that keeps | Something more dear than life—beyond its 
: Its crown of fading roses and its smile | scope— 

ee Of fervid sunshine vet a little while, | Something akin to life—the gift of hope— 


As autumn nearer creeps; Has perished with the dawn. 





WASHINGTON SQUARE.* 


p23 
[. was almost the last outbreak of pas 
| sion of her life; at least, she never in 
dulged in another that the world knew 


anything about. But this one was long 


and terrible; she flung herself on the sofa, 
and gave herself up to her grief. She 
hardly knew what had happened; ostensi- 
bly she had only had a difference with her 
lover, as Other girls had had before, and 
the thing was not only not a rupture, but 
she was under no obligation to regard it 
even asa menace. Nevertheless, she felt 
a wound, even if he had not dealt it; it 
seemed to her that a mask had suddenly 
He had wished to 
cet away from her; he had been angry 
and cruel, and said strange things, with 
She was smothered and 
stunned; she buried her head in the ecush- 
ions, sobbing and talking to herself. But 
at last she raised herself, with the fear that 
either her father or Mrs. Penniman would 
come in; and then she sat there, staring 
before her, while the room grew darker. 
She said to herself that perhaps he would 
come back to tell her he had not meant 
what he said; and she listened for his ring 
at the door, trying to believe that this was 
probable. A long time passed, but Morris 
remained absent; the shadows gathered; 
the evening settled down on the meagre 
elegance of the light, clear-colored room; 
the fire went out. When it had grown 
dark, Catherine went to the window and 
looked out; she stood there for half an 
hour, on the mere chance that he would 
come up the steps. At last she turned 
away, for she saw her father come in. He 
had seen her at the window looking out, 
and he stopped a moment at the bottom of 
the white steps, and gravely, with an air 
of exaggerated courtesy, lifted his hat to 
her. The gesture was so incongruous to 


] 
I 
| 


fallen from his face. 


strange looks. 


“|? . . . | 
the condition she was in, this stately trib- 
ute of respect to a poor girl despised and | 


forsaken was so out of place, that the 
thing gave her a kind of horror, and she 
hurried away to her room. 
her that she had given Morris up. 

She had to show herself half an hour 


later, and she was sustained at table by | 


the immensity of her desire that her father 
should not perceive that anything had 
happened. This was a great help to her 
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It seemed to | 


afterward, and it served her (though nev- 
er as much as she supposed) from the first. 
On this occasion Doctor Sloper was rather 
He told a great many stories 
about a wonderful poodle that he had seen 


talkative. 


at the house of an old lady whom he vis 
Catherine not only 
tried to appear to listen to the anecdotes 
of the poodle, but she endeavored to inter 
est herself in them, so as not to think of 
vith Morris. That perhaps was 
a hallucination; he was mistaken, she was 
jealous; people didn’t change like that 
from one day to another. Then she knew 
that she had had doubts before—strange 


ited professionally. 


her scene 


suspicions, that were at once vague and 
acute—and that he had been different ever 
since her return from Europe: 
she tried again to listen to her father, who 
told a story so remarkably well. After- 
ward she went straight to her own room; 
it was beyond her strength to undertake 
to spend the evening with her aunt. All 
the evening, alone, she questioned herself. 
Her trouble was terrible; but was it a 
thing of her imagination, engendered by 
an extravagant sensibility, or did it repre- 
sent a clear-cut reality, and had the worst 
that was possible actually come to pass ? 
Mrs. Penniman, with a degree of tact that 
Was as unusual as it was commendable, 
took the line of leaving her alone. The 
truth is, that her suspicions having been 
aroused, she indulged a desire, natural to 
a timid person, that the explosion should 
be localized. So long as the air still vi- 
brated, she kept out of the way. 

She passed and repassed Catherine's 
door several times in the course of the 
evening, as if she expected to hear a 
plaintive moan behind it. But the room 
remained perfectly still; and accordingly, 
the last thing before retiring to her own 
couch, she applied for admittance. Cath- 
erine was sitting up, and had a book that 
she pretended to be reading. She had no 
wish to go to bed, for she had no expecta- 
tion of sleeping. After Mrs. Penniman 
had left her she sat up half the night, and 
she offered her visitor no inducement to 
remain. Her aunt came stealing in very 
gently, and approached her with great 
solemnity. 

‘‘T am afraid you are in trouble, my 
dear. Can I do anything to help you?” 

‘‘T am not in any trouble whatever, and 
do not need any help,” said Catherine, fib- 


whereupon 
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bing roundly, and proving thereby that 


not only our fault 








but our most invol 
intary misfortunes, tend to corrupt our 


aa morals 





Ss 




















‘Has nothing happen dl to you e”” 
‘Nothing whatever.” 
‘Are you very sure, dear?” 














** Perfectly sure.’ 











** Andean I really do nothing for you 2?” 
‘Nothing but 
alone 


Mrs 








aunt, indly leave me 











* said Catherine. 








she had 





Penniman, though been 





























i afraid of too warm a welcome before, was 
' now disappointed at so cold a one: and in 
: relating afterward, as she did to many 
{ 


persons, and with considerable variations 








of detail, the history of the ter 





: mination of 
her niece’s engagement, she was usually 
eareful to mention that the young lady, 
on a certain occasion, had ‘* hustled” her 
out of the room. 























It was characteristic of 
Mrs. Penniman that she related this fact, 
not in the least out of malignity to Cath 
erine, Whom she very sufficiently pitied, 
but simply from a 


























natural disposition to 
embellish any subject that she touched. 
Catherine, as I have said, sat up half 
the night, as if she still expected to hear 
Morris Townsend ring at the door. On 
the morrow this expectation was less un- 
reasonable; but it not gratified 
the re-appearance of the young man. 
ther had he written; there 


e 
Ol 



































was 








by 
Nei 
vas not a word 
explanation or re-assurance. Fortu 
nately for Catherine she could take ref- 
uge from her excitement, which had now | 
become intense, in her determination that 
her father should see nothing of it. How 
well she deceived her father we shall have | 
oceasion to learn; but her innocent arts 
were of little avail before a person of the | 
rare perspicacity of Mrs. Penniman. This 
lady easily saw that she was agitated, and 
if there was any agitation going forward, | 
Mrs. Penniman was not a person to forfeit 
her natural share in it. 







































































She returned to 
the charge the next evening, and request- 
ed her niece to confide in her—to unbur- 
den her heart. Perhaps she should be 

/ able to explain certain things that now 
oe seemed dark, and that 





























she 





knew 
































; more 
Rs about than Catherine supposed. If Cath- | 

i erine had been frigid the night before, to- 

5 day she was haughty. 

au ‘You are completely mistaken, and I 
pi have not the least idea what you mean. | 
; I don’t know what you are trying to fast- | 
1 en on me, and I have never had less need | 
: of any one’s explanations in my life.” 
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In this way the girl delivered li 
and from hour to hour kept her au 
bay. From hour to hour Mrs. Pennin 
curiosity grew. She would have 
her little finger to know what Morvis 
said and done, what tone he had tak 
what pretext he had found. She w 
to him, naturally, to request an intery 
but she received, as naturally, no ans 
to her petition. Morris was not 
writing mood; for Catherine had add) 
ed him two short notes, which met 1 
no acknowledgment. These notes wi 
brief that I may give them entir 
** Won't you give me some sign that 


Ih 


so) 
1 
didn’t mean to be so cruel as you seemed 
on Tuesday ?’—that was the first; the oth 
er was a little longer. ‘‘If I was unrea 
sonable or suspicious on Tuesday—if I an 
noyed you or troubled you in any way—] 
beg your forgiveness, and I promise neve 
again to be so foolish. I am_ punished 
enough, and I don’t understand. Dear 
Morris, youare killing me.” These notes 
were dispatched on the Friday and Sat 
urday, but Saturday and Sunday passed 
without bringing the poor girl the satisf 
tion she desired. 
mulated ; 


‘ac- 
Her punishment aceu 
she continued to bear it, how 
ever, with a good deal of superficial forti 
tude. On Saturday morning the Doctor 
who had been watching in silence, spok 
to his sister Lavinia. 

‘*The thing has happened 
drel has backed out.” 

** Never!” cried Mrs. Penniman, 
had bethought herself what she should 
say to Catherine, but was not provided 
with a line of defense against her brother, 
so that indignant negation was the only 
weapon in her hands. 

‘* He has begged for a reprieve, then, if 
vou like that better.” 

‘Tt seems to make you very happy that 


the scoun 


W ho 


vour daughter's affections have been tri- 


fled with.” 

‘Tt does,” said the Doctor; ‘‘ for I had 
foretold it. It’s a great pleasure to be in 
the right.” 

‘**Your pleasures make one shudder,” 
his sister exclaimed. 

Catherine went rigidly through her 
usual occupations; that is, up to the point 


| of going with her aunt to church on Sun- 


day morning. She generally went to aft 
ernoon service as well; but on this occa- 


sion her courage faltered, and she begged 


| of Mrs. Penniman to go without her. 


‘IT am sure you have a secret,” said 





WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


Penniman, with great significance, | 


ing at her rather crimly. 
If 1 have, I shall keep it,” 
ered, turning away. 

Pei 


’ she 


niman started for echureh; but 


had arrived she stopped and 


d back, and before twe nty minutes 
| elapsed she re-entered the house, look 
, 
to th 


»empty parlors, and then went 
’, +1 


irsand knocked at Catherine’s door 


rot no answer; Catherine was not in 
room, and Mrs. Penniman presently 
rtained that she was not in the hous 
fled!” La 
nia eried, clasping her hands with ad 
miration and envy. per 

ved that C n nothing 
h her—all 


»yoom was intact 


She has gone to him! she has 


soon 
atherine 


; a 
her personal property in 


and then she jump 
at the hypothesis that the girl had gone 
in 


She 1} 
| 


forth, not tenderness, but in resent 


ent. 1as followed him to his own 

ie has burst upon him in his own 

[t was in thes 

s. Penniman depicted to hers 
sage ose : 

which, viewed in 

cht, gratified her sense of the picturesque 


ly a shade lk 


4 1 + 
e terms that 


her 


vartment!” 
if 
il 
ces errand, 
‘ss Strongly than the idea of 
. clandestine marriage. To visit , 
lover, with tears and reproaches, at his 


ones 


wn residence, was an image so agreeable 
to Mrs. Penniman’s mind that she felt a 


rt of awsthetic disappointment at its lack 


‘in this ease, the harmonious accom- | 
A qui- | 


paniments of darkness and storm. 
et Sunday afternoon appeared an inad 
and, indeed, Mrs. 
Penniman was quite out of humor with 
conditions of the time, which passed 
very slowly as she sat in the front parlor, 
in her bonnet and her Cashmere shawl], 
awaiting Catherine’s return. 

This event at last took place. She saw 
her—at the window—mount the steps, and 


equate setting for it; 


the 


she went to await her in the hall, where | 


she pounced upon her as soon as she had 
entered the house, and drew her into the 


arlor, closing the door with solemnity. | 


Catherine was flushed, and her eye was 
bright. Mrs. Penniman hardly 
what to think. 


‘*May I venture to ask where you have | 


been 2?” she demanded. 

‘“‘T have been to take a walk,” 
Catherine. 
church.” 

‘*T did go to church; but the service 
was shorter than usual. And pray where 
did you walk ?” 


this | 


knew 


: | 
said | 
‘‘T thought you had gone to | 
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‘*T don’t know,” said Catherine 
** Your ignorance is most extraordinary. 
Dear Catherine, you can trust me.” 
‘What am I to trust you with 7?” 
With your secret 
‘T have no 
fiercely. 


your sorrow.” 


sorrow,” said Catherine, 


y poor e Penniman in 
isted, 
everything. Tha 


4 


“you c¢ leceive me. L know 
ve been requested to 
» converse with you.” 
‘*T don’t want to converse.” 

you. Don’t you know 
erief that does 


it is better as 


rine asked. 
A certain 
to be allowed 


»was really too perverse. 
amount of perversity was 
ior ihn a young 
her 


11C 1 


lady whose love y had 
| thrown over, but not such an amount 
| as would prove inconvenient to his apolo- 
cists ‘That \ mu should be reasonable,” 
said Mrs. Penniman, with some sternness 
‘That you 


ly prudence, 


should take counsel of world- 
ly and submit to practical con 
siderations. That you should agree to 


| a—separate.”’ 
Catherine h 
but 


‘Separate ? 


id been ice up to this mo- 
this word umed 
W hat know about 
our separating ?” 


Mrs. 


a sadness in 


| 
she fii 


ment, at up 


1 a 
ao vou 
| . 


Penniman shook 


which 


sense of injury. 


her head with 
there was almost a 
‘Your pride is my 


and your susceptibilities are 


eee 
pride, 


mine. 
I see your side perfectly, but I also” 


and she smiled with melancholy suggest- 
iveness ‘I also see the situation as a 
whole.” 
| This suggestiveness was lost upon Cath- 
|erine, who repeated her violent inquiry. 
| ‘Why do you talk about 
| What do you know about it?” 
‘*We must study resignation,” said Mrs. 
Penniman, hesitating, but sententious at 
a venture. 


‘* Resignation to what?” 


separation ? 


‘*To a change of—of our plans.” 
‘“My plans have not changed,” 
| Catherine, with a little laugh. 

‘*Ah, but Mr. 
| aunt answered, very gently. 
‘* What do you mean ?” 


said 


he r 


Townsend's have,” 


There was an imperious brevity in the 
tone of this inquiry, against. which Mrs. 
Penniman felt bound to protest; the in- 

? , rea 

| formation with which she had undertaken 

| to supply her niece was, after all, a favor. 
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She had tried sharpness, and she had tried | her aunt’s meddlesome folly had « 
sternness, but neither would do; she was over her during the last five minutes 
shocked at the girl's obstinacy. ‘* Ah, 
well,” she said, ‘*if he hasn't told you 
and she turned away. 


| she was sickened at the thought that 
Penniman had been let loose, as it y 
upon her happiness. 


Catherine watched her a moment in si-| ‘*He certainly has sometimes ad 

lence; then she hurried after her, stopping | with me,” said Mrs. Penniman. 

her before she reached the door. ‘' Told ‘Ts it you, then, that have changed hin 

me what? What do you mean?) What} and made him so unnatural ?” Cathe 

are you hinting at and threatening me | cried. ‘‘Is it you that have worked 0, 

with ?” him and taken him from me? He do 
‘Isn't it broken off?” asked Mrs. Pen- | belong to you, and I don’t see how 


p | : ‘ , 

niman. | have anything to do with what is betw: 
‘*My engagement? Not in the least.” | us. Is it you that have made this p] 
‘I beg your pardon in that case. I} and told him to leave me? How e 


have spoken too soon.” you be SO wicked, So cruel ¢ W hat h ive 


Lever done to you? Why can't you le: 
broke out, ‘‘you speak foolishly and|me alone? I was afraid you would spo 
cruelly.” everything; for you do spoil everythi 
‘What has happened between you, | you touch. I was afraid of you all th 
time we were abroad; I had no rest w) 
I thought that you were always talki: 
to him.” Catherine went on with gro 
ing vehemence, pouring out in her bitt 
ness and in the clairvoyance of her passio: 
(which suddenly, jumping all processes 
made her judge her aunt finally and with 


‘**Too soon? Soon or late,’ Catherine 


then ?” asked her aunt, struck by the sin- 
cerity of thisery. ‘' For something cer- 
tainly has happened.” 


‘Nothing has happened but that I love | 
him more and more.” 
Mrs. Penniman was silent an instant. 
‘T suppose that’s the reason you went to 
see him this afternoon ?” out appeal) the uneasiness which had lai 
Catherine flushed as if she had been | for so many months upon her heart. 
struck. ‘‘ Yes, I did go tosee him. But Mrs. Penniman was scared and bewil 
that’s my own business.” dered; she saw no prospect of introduci 
‘Very well, then; we won't talk about | her little account of the purity of Morris's 
it.” And Mrs. Penniman moved toward | motives. ‘‘You are a most ungrateful 
the door again. But she was stopped by | girl,” she cried. ‘*Do you scold me fo: 
a sudden imploring cry from the girl. talking with him ? 
** Aunt Lavinia, where has he gone ?” 
‘* Ah, you admit, then, that he has gone 
away! Didn’t they know at his house ?” 
‘*They said he had left town. I asked 
no more questions; I was ashamed,” said 
Catherine, simply enough. 


I’m sure we never 
talked of anything but you.” 

‘*Yes, and that was the way you wor 
ried him; you made him tired of my very 
name. I wish you had never spoken of 
me to him; I never asked your help.” 

‘‘T am sure if it hadn’t been for me he 

‘*You needn't have taken so compro- | would never have come to the house, and 
mising a step if you had had a little more | you would never have known that he 
confidence in me,” Mrs. Penniman ob- | thougnt of you,” Mrs. Penniman rejoin- 
served, with a good deal of grandeur. ed, with a good deal of justice. 

‘* Is it to New Orleans ?” Catherine went ‘*T wish he never had come to the house, 
on, irrelevantly. and that I never had known it. That's 
It was the first time Mrs. Penniman | better than this,” said poor Catherine. 
had heard of New Orleans in this con- ‘*You area very ungrateful girl,” Aunt 

nection; but she was averse to letting | Lavinia repeated. 

Catherine know that she was in the dark. Catherine’s outbreak of anger and the 
She attempted to strike an illumination | sense of wrong gave her, while they last- 
from the instructions she had received | ed, the satisfaction that comes from all as- 
from Morris. ‘‘My dear Catherine,” she | sertion of force; they hurried her along, 
said, ‘‘ when a separation has been agreed 





——— 


and there is always a sort of pleasure in 
upon, the further he goes away, the bet- | cleaving theair. But at bottom she hated 
ter.” | to be violent, and she was conscious of no 

‘‘Agreed upon? Has he agreed upon | aptitude for organized resentment. She 
it with you?’ A consummate sense of | calmed herself with a great effort, but 





th g 
om a few moments, trying to say to 
rself that her aunt had meant every 
for the best. She did not succeed 
saying it with mueh conviction, but 


ne 


ra little she was able to speak quietly 
ugh. 

‘lam not ungrateful, but I am very 
It's hard to be grateful for 


nhappy. 
y Will you pl ase tell 


at.” she said. 
where he is 2” 
“T haven't the least idea; Iam not in 
ret correspondence wfth him.” And 
Penniman wished, indeed, that she 
» so that she might let him know how 
therine abused her, after all she had 


Ss. 


er 
re 


qaone, 


rreat rapidity, and walked about the | 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


| 
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Though she had foreed herself to be 
calm, she preferred practicing this virtue 
in private, and she forbore to show her- 
self at tea—a repast which, on Sundays, at 
six o'clock, took the place of dinner. Doe 
tor Sloper and his sister sat face to face, 
but Mrs. 


ther’s eye. 


Penniman never met her bro 
Late in the evening she went 
with him, but without Catherine, to their 
sister Almond’s, 


ladies, Catherine’s unhappy situation was 


where, between the two 


discussed with a frankness that was con- 
ditioned by a good deal of mysterious ret 


| icenee on Mrs. Penniman’s part. 


‘Was it a plan of his, then, to break | 


By this time Catherime had be- 
come completely quiet. 
Mrs. Penniman began to have 
glimpse of her chance for explaining. 
‘** He shrank—he shrank,” she said. 
lacked courage, but it was the courage to 
injure you. 
down on you your father’s curse.” 
Catherine listened to this with her eyes 
upon her aunt, and continued to 
caze at her for time afterward. 
‘Did he tell you to say that ?” 
‘‘He told me to say many things 


ofl 


again 


fixed 


some 


all so 
delicate, so discriminating. 


spise him.” 

‘I don’t,” said Catherine. And then 
ever ?” 

‘*Oh, forever is a long time. 
ther, perhaps, won't live forever.” 

‘** Perhaps not.” 

‘T am sure you appreciate—you under- 
stand—even though your heart bleeds,” 
said Mrs. Penniman. ‘‘ You doubtless 
think him too scrupulous. So do I, but 
[ respect his scruples. What he asks of 
you is that you should do the same.” 

Catherine was still gazing at her aunt, 
but she spoke, at last, as if she had not 
heard or not understood her. ‘‘It has been 
a regular plan, then. He has broken it 
off deliberately; he has given me up.” 

‘For the present, dear Catherine. 
has put it off only.” 

‘*He has left me 
went on. 

‘*Haven’t you me?” asked Mrs. Pen- 
niman, with some solemnity. 

Catherine shook her head slowly. 
don’t believe it,” and she left the room. 


He 


alone,” Catherine 


eal | 


And he told | 


me to tell you he hoped you wouldn't de- 


| does the poor cir] 


| of advice,” 


I am delighted he is not to marry 
her,” said Mrs. Almond; ‘* but he ought to 
be horsewhipped all the same.” 

Mrs. Penniman, who was shocked at 


| her sister’s coarseness, replied that he had 


been actuated by the noblest of motives— 


| the desire not to impoverish Catherine. 


bi He | 


‘*T am very happy that Catherine is not 


| to be impoverished, but I hope he may 
He couldn't bear to bring | 


And what 
say to you?’ Mrs. Al- 


never have a penny too much. 

] 

mond asked. 
‘She says I have a genius for consola- 


| tion,” said Mrs. Penniman. 


This was the account of the matter that 
she gave to her sister, and it was, perhaps, 
with the consciousness of genius that, on 
her return that evening to Washington 


| Square, she again presented herself for 
| admittance at Catherine's door. 
she added: ‘‘ And will he stay away for- | 


Cather- 
ine came and opened it; she was appar- 


| ently very quiet. 
Your fa- | 


‘*T only want to give you a little word 
‘Tf your father asks 
you, say that everything is going on.” 

Catherine stood there, with her hand on 
the knob, looking at her aunt, but not 
asking her to come in. ‘‘Do you think 
he will ask me ?” 


‘*‘Tam sure he will. 


she said. 


He asked me just 


| now, on our way home from your aunt 


| Elizabeth’s. 


I explained the whole thing 
to your aunt Elizabeth. I said to your 


| father I know nothing about it.” 


‘*Do you think he will ask me, when 
| he sees—when he sees—” But here Cath- 
erine stopped. 
‘‘The more he sees, the more disagree- 
able he will be,” said her aunt. 
‘‘He shall see as little as possible,” 
Catherine declared. 
| ‘Tell him you are to be married.” 
‘*So Iam,” said Catherine, softly; and 
| she closed the door upon her aunt. 














She could not have said this t vo days 
later—for instance, on Tuesday, whe. 
he at last received a letter from Morris 
lownsend It was an epistle of consid 


» | irce Sq l 


or a l h al ilacde Iphia. it 
was an explanatory document, and it ex 
plained a great many things, chief among 
hich W COMMS! lerations that had 
led the ter to take advantage of an ur 
ent aD ss1onal abset to trv and 
banish from his mind t imag or on 


it with ruim He ventured to ¢ pect bi 

partial cl in this a empt but h 

could promise her that, whatever his fail 
ure, h mud never again interpose b 

tween her generous heat nd her brill 
lant pros} t ind filial duties He el l 
with an intimation that h prof ssional 
pursuits might compel him to travel for 
some months, and with the hope that 
when they should have accommodated 
themselves to what was st rnly involved 
in their respective positions—even should 


this result not be for 
they should meet as friends, as fellow 





sufferers, as innocent but ph losophie vi 
tims of a great social law That her lif 
should be peaceful and happy was th 


a ish of him who ventured still to 
subseribe himself her most obedient sery 
ant. The letter was beautifully written, 


and Catherine, who kept it for many 


vears after this, was able, when her sense 


of the bitterness 
hollowness of its 


tone had 
to | 


admire its grace o 
At present, for a long time after she re- 


crown less 


acute, expression. 


ceived it, all she had to help her was 
determination, daily more ri 


the 
7 





cid, to make 
her father. 


fered a week to elapse, and then 


no appeal to the compassion of 


Hi 


one day, in the morning, at an hour at 
which she rarely saw him, he strolled into 
the back parlor. He had watched his 


time, and he found her alone. 
sitting with some work, and he came and 
stood in front of her. 
he had on his hat, and was drawing on his 
cloves. 
i ‘Tt 


treating me 


doesn't seem t 
just 
mn I deserve,” 
don't 


rie answt 


» me that you are 
now with all the consid 
he said, 
what I] 
with hb 


“a 
Cathe 


work. 


er in 2 moment. 
know have 


red, 


done,” 


er eyes on her 


‘*You have apparently quite banished 





He was going out; | 
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at Liverpool, before we sailed—th 
that you would notify me 
fore leaving my house.” 


‘IT have not left 


° } 
In advan 






your 





Catherine 

‘But you intend to leave it, 
what you gave me to understand 
dk parture must be lmpending. In 


though you are still here in body 


uly 


Your mi 


iken up its residence with your pr 


ady absent in spirit. 
{ 
ive husband, and you might quite a 
» lodged under the conjugal roof, fe 


the benefit we get from your society 
‘T will try and be more cheerful,’ 


Catherine. 
‘You certainly ought to be chi 

: at deal if you are not, 

the pleast of marrying a ch 


rt 


young man, you add that of having y: 


OWn Way; you strike me as a very lu 
young lady.” 
Ci sutfoeatin 


But she folded her work, deliberat Ly é 


therine wot un: she wa 
where Lot up she was 


correctly, bending her burning face upon 
it. Her father stood where he had plant 
ed himself; she hoped he would go, 

he smoothed and buttoned his gloves, a 


} 


| then he rested his hands upon his hips 


empty house,” 


of its meaning and the 


] 
| 1 
) 
| 


She was | 


. . | 
from your mind the request I made you | 


ged | 


KNOW 


would be a convenience to me 
when I to have : 
When \ 


may expect 
he went on. 
go, your aunt marches.” 
She looked at him, at last, with a 
silent gaze, which, in spite of her 
and her resolution, uttered part of the ap 
eal she had tried not to make. Her { 
her’s cold gray eye sounded her own, : 
ie insisted on his point. 
“Ts it to-morrow? Is 
the week after ?” 


it Hext wee k, 


‘*T shall not go away,” said Catherine 
The Doctor raised his eyebrows. ‘* Has 
» backed out ?” 


— 


‘LT have broken off my engagement.” 

‘* Broken it off ?” 

‘*T have asked him to leave Néw York, 
and he has gone away for a long time.” 
The Doctor was both puzzled and disap 
inted, but he solved his perplexity by 


saying to himself that his daughter sim 


Y) 
p 


| ply misrepresented — justifiably, if one 


vould, but, nevertheless, misrepresenied 
the facts; and he eased off his disappoint 
ment, which was that of a man losing a 
chance for a little triumph that he had 
rather counted on, by a few words that 
she uttered aloud. 

‘* How does he take his dismissal ?” 
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‘T don’t know!” said Catherine, less 
eniously than she had hitherto spoken. 
--You mean you don’t care? You are 
her eruel, after encouraging him and 
sing with him for so long.” 


[he Doctor had his revenge, after all. 


though the girl was very grateful to her 
for her kindne 
and the good lady could give the Doctor 
he 
been able to narrate to him the private 
history of his daughter's unhappy love 


5S, she revealed ho secrets, 


no satisfaction. Even, however, had s 


| se . . . 
affair, it would have given her a certain 


XXXII 

: ae | 
Our story has hitherto moved with very 
rt steps, but as it approaches its ter 


ru 


ration it must take ¢ 


i long stride. As 
» went on, it might have appeared to 


iit 


Doctor that his daughter's account of | 
r rupture with Morris Townsend, mere | 


was in some 
Morris re- 


bravado as he had deemed it, 


decree justified by the sequel. 


mained as rigidly and unremittingly ab- | 


t as if he had died of a broken heart, 


d Catherine had apparently buried the 
emory of this fruitless ¢ pisode as deep 
as if it had terminated by her own choice. 
We know that she had been deeply and 

ably wounded, but the Doctor had 
He 
tinly curious about it, and would have 
good deal to discover the exact 
truth; but it was his punishment that he 
never knew—his punishment, I mean, for 
he abuse of sarcasm in his relations with 
There was a good deal of 


no means of knowing it. was cer- 


iven 


a 
} 
Lt 


his daughter. 
ffeetive sarcasm in her keeping him in 
the dark, and the rest of the world con- 
spired with her, in this sense, to be sar- 
eastic. Mrs. Penniman told him 
ing, partly because he never questioned 
her—he made too light of Mrs. Penniman 
for that—and partly because she flattered 
herself that a tormenting reserve and 
a serene profession of ignorance would 
avenge her for his theory that she had 
meddled in the matter. He went two or 
three times to see Mrs. Montgomery, but 
Mrs. Montgomery had nothing to impart. 
She simply knew that her brother's en- 
gvagement was broken off, and now that 
Miss Sloper was out of danger, she pre- 
ferred not to bear witness in any way 
against Morris. She had done so before 
-however unwillingly—because she was 
sorry for Miss Sloper; but she was not 
sorry for Miss Sloper now—not at all sor- 
ry. Morris had told her nothing about 
his relations with Miss Sloper at the time, 
and he had told her nothing since. 


noth 


wrote to her; she believed he had gone 
to California. 
sister's phrase, ‘‘ taken up” Catherine vio- 
lently since the recent catastrophe; but 


| to the idea that s 


He | 


| 
was always away, and he very seldom | 


Mrs. Almond had, in her | 


» leave him in ignorance; for 
at this time not alto 
gether in sympathy with her brother. 
She had guessed for herself that Cather 
had been cruelly jilted 
nothing from Mrs. Penniman, for Mrs. 
Penniman had not ventured to lay the 
famous explanation of Morris’s motives 
Mrs. Almond, though had 
thought it good enough for Catherine 


comfort t 


T 


1 
Mrs. Almond was 


she knew 


ine 


before she 
and she pronounced her brother too con 
sistently indifferent to what the poor 
must suffered must 
suffering. Doctor Sloper had his 
lL he rarely altered his theo 
ate : 1 

[The marriage would have been an 


creature have and 
still be 
theory, an 
ries. 
abominable one, and the girl had had a 
She was not to be pitied 
for that, and to pretend to condole with 


ble ssed est ape. 


her would have been to make concessions 
he had ever had a right 
to think of Morris. 

‘*T put my foot on this idea from the 
first, and I keep it there now,” said the 
Doctor. ‘*I don’t see anything cruel in 
that: one ean’t kee p it 
To this Mrs. Almond more than once re- 
plied that if Catherine had got rid of her 
incongruous lover, she deserved the cred 

and that to brine herself to her 


there too long.” 
| 
| 


it of it, 
father’s enlightened view of the 
must have cost her an effort that 1 
bound to appreciate. 


matter 
1e@ Was 
‘I am by no means sure she has got 
rid of him,” the Doctor said. ‘* There i 
| not the smallest probability that, after 
having been as obstinate as a mule for 


Ss 


two years, she suddenly became amena- 
to reason. It is infinitely more prob- 
able that he got rid of her.” 

‘** All the more reason you should be 
gentle with her.” 

‘Tam gentle with her. But I can’t do 
the pathetic; I can’t pump up tears, to 
look graceful, over the most fortunate 

| thing that ever happened to her.” 

‘You have no sympathy,” said Mrs. 
Almond; ‘‘that was never your strong 

| point. You have only to look at her to 
| see that, right or wrong, and whether the 
rupture came from herself or from him, 
her poor little heart is grievously bruised.” 


| ble 
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Handling bruises 


di 


and even dropping 
tears on them 


better. 


vesn’'t make them any 
My business is to see she gets no 
more knocks, and that I shall carefully 
attend to. 
your 


But I don’t at all recognize 


m of Catherine. She 


deseripti« 
doesn’t strike me in the least as a young 
woman 


poultice 


coing about in search of a moral 

In fact, she seems to me much 
better than while the fellow was hanging 
She is perfectly comfortable and 
she 


exercise, 


about 
blooming: eats and sleeps, takes her 
usual and overloads herself, as 
usual, with finery. She is always knit 
ting some purse or embroidering some 
handkerchief, and it to me she 
turns these articles out about as fast as 
ever. 


seems 


She hasn't much to say; but when 
had she anything to say? She had her 
little dance, and now she is sitting down 
to rest. 
enjoys it.” 

‘*She enjoys it as people « njoy getting 


rid of a lee that has been crushed. The 


less one of comparative repose.” 

‘*Tf your leg is a metaphor for young 
Townsend, I can assure you he has never 
been crushed. Crushed? Not he! He 
is alive and perfectly intact, and that’s 
why I am not satisfied.” 

‘*Should you have liked to kill him ?” 
asked Mrs. Almond. 


I suspect that, on the whole, she | 
| other people. 


viewing her as a love-lorn maiden dy 
the year or two that followed her ¢ 
trouble, he found none at a time whe 
she had completely recovered her self 


| session. He was obliged to recognize th: 


fact that if the two young people wi 
waiting for him to get out of the y 


they were at least waiting very patient 


He had heard from time to time that Mx 
New York; but he never x 
mained there long, and, to the best o 
Doctor’s belief, had communicatio 
with Catherine. He was sure they nev 
met, and he had reason to 
Morris never wrote to her. 

ter that 
from him twice again, at considerable i 
tervals; 


Doss ° 
ris Was 1n 


no 


suspect that 
After the 
has been mentioned, she heard 


but on none of these occasioy 
did she write herself. On the other hand 
as the Doctor observed, she averted her 
self rigidly from the idea of marrying 
Her opportunities for do 
ing so were not numerous, but they o¥ 


| curred often enough to test her disposition 
state of mind after amputation is doubt- | 


She refused a widower, a man with a @ 


| nial temperament, a handsome fortune, 


and three little girls (he had heard that 
she was very fond of children, and he 
pointed to his own with some confidence 

and she turned a deaf ear to the solicita 
tions of a clever young lawyer, who, with 
the prospect of a great practice, and thi 
reputation of a most agreeable man, had 





‘“Yes, very much. I think it is quite 
possible that it is all a blind 

**A blind ?” 

‘An arrangement between them. 
fait le mort, as they say in France; but 
he is looking out of the corner of his eye. 
You can depend upon it he has not burn- 
ed his ships; he has kept one to come 
back in. When I am dead, he will set 
sail again, and then she will marry him.” 


Il | 





‘It is interesting to know that you ac- 
cuse your only daughter of being the | 
vilest of hypocrites,” said Mrs. Almond. 

**T don’t see what difference her being | 
my only daughter makes. It is better to 
accuse one than But I don’t 
accuse anyone. There is not the smallest | 
hypocrisy about Catherine, and I deny 
that she even pretends to be miserable.” 

The Doctor's idea that the thing was a 
‘*blind” had its intermissions and reviv- 
als; but it may be said, on the whole, to 
have increased as he grew older, together 
with his impressions of Catherine’s bloom- 


a dozen. 








ing and comfortable condition. Natu- 
rally, if he had not found grounds for | 


had the shrewdness, when he came to 
look about him for a wife, to believe that 
she would suit him better than several 
younger and prettier girls. Mr. Macalis 
ter, the widower, had desired to make a 
marriage of reason, and had chosen Cath 
erine for what he supposed to be her latent 
matronly qualities; but John Ludlow, 
who was a year the girl’s junior, and 
spoken of always as a young man who 
might have his ‘pick,’ was seriously 
in love with her. Catherine, however, 
would never look at him; she made it 
plain to him that she thought he came to 
see her too often. He afterward consoled 
himself, and married a very different per 
son—little Miss Sturtevant, whose attrac 
tions were obvious to the dullest compre- 
hension. Cafherine, at the time of these 
events, had left her thirtieth year well be- 
hind her, and had quite taken her place 
as an old maid. Her father would have 
preferred she should marry, and he once 
told her that he hoped she would not be 
too fastidious. ‘‘I should like to see you 
an honest man’s wife before I die,” he 
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This was after John Ludlow had 


n compelled to give it up, though the | 


tor had advised him to 


persevere. 


e Doctor exercised no further pressure, | 


d had the credit of not “worrying” at 
In 
t, he worried rather more than appear 
and there were considerable periods 
which he felt 


over his daughter's singleness. 


Ine sure 


‘If he is not, why d 
asked himself. ‘* Limited as her intel 
: e may be, she must understand per- 
tly well that 
ial thine.” Catherine, however, 
»an admirable old maid. 
regulated 


esn’t she marry ?” 


ne 
she 
be 
mm She form 


habits, her days upon a 


system of her own, interested herself in | 


charitable institutions, asylums, hospitals, 
and aid went generally, 
with an even and noiseless step, about the 
rigid business of her life. This life had, 
however, a secret history as wellas public 
one—if I may talk of the public history 
of a mature and diffident spinster for 
whom publicity had always a 
tion of terrors. From her own point of 
view the great facts of her career were 
that Morris Townsend had trifled with her 


societies, and 


atfeetion, and that her father had broken | 


Nothing could ever alter 
these facts; they were always there, like 
her name, her age, her plain face. 

ig could ever undo the wrong or cure 
ie pain that Morris had inflicted on her, 
and nothing could ever make her feel to- 


its spring, 


] 
] 
} 
{ 


i 
+ 
if 


ward her father as she felt in her younger | 


There was something dead in her 
life, and her duty was to try and fill the 
void. 


years. 


the utmost; she had a great disapproval | 


of brooding and moping. She had, of 


course, no faculty for quenching memory | 


in dissipation; but she mingled freely in 
the usual gayeties of the town, and she 
became at last an inevitable figure at 
all respectable entertainments. She was 
greatly liked, and as time went on she 
grew to be a sort of kindly maiden aunt 
to the younger portion of society. Young 
girls were apt to confide to her their love 
affairs (which they never did to Mrs. Pen- 
niman), and young men to be fond of her 
without knowing why. She developed a 
few harmless eccentricities ; her habits, 
once formed, were rather stiffly main- 
tained; her opinions, on all moral and so- 
cial matters, were extremely conservative ; 
and before she was forty she was regard- 


that Morris | 
nsend was hidden behind some door. 


is made to do the | 


combina- | 


Noth- | 


2 | 
Catherine recognized this duty to | 


old 
authority on 
Mrs 


was quite a 


and an 
customs that had passed 


led as an fashioned 


person 


Penniman, in comparison, 
cirlish figure ; 
she advanced in 


away. 
she 
life. 
of her relish for beauty and 


crew 
younger as She 
| lost none 
| mystery, but she had little opportunity to 
With Catherine's later woo- 


‘vs she failed to establish relations as in- 


‘xereise it 


1ate as those which had given her so 
many interesting hours in the society of 
id. These gentlemen had 
an indefinable mistrust of her good offices, 
and they never talked to her about Cath- 
Her ringlets, her buckles 


| and bangles, glistened more brightly with 


| Morris Townse1 


erine’s charms. 


each succeeding year, and she remained 
quite the same officious and imaginative 
| Mrs. Penniman, and the odd mixture of 
imp tuosity and circumspection that 
have hitherto known. 
point, however, her circumspection pre- 
| vailed, and she credit 
| for it. For upward of seventeen years 
| she never mentioned Morris Townsend's 
name to her niece. 
ful to her, but 
| little in accord with her aunt's character, 
wave her a certain alarm, and she could 
never wholly rid herself of a suspicion 
that Mrs. Penniman sometimes had news 
| of him. 

XXNIIL. 


we 


As regards one 
| 


val 


must be given due 


Catherine was grate- 


this consistent silence, so 


| Little by littl 
| tired from h 
| those patients in whose symptoms he rec- 
| ognized a certain originality. He went 
again to Europe, and remained two years; 
| Catherine went with him, and on this oc- 
casion Mrs. Penniman was of the party. 
| Europe apparently had few surprises for 
| Mrs. Penniman, who frequently remark- 
ed, in the most romantic sites, ‘* You know 
I am very familiar with all this.” It 
should be added that such remarks were 
usually not addressed to her brother, or 
yet to her niece, but to fellow-tourists 
who happened to be at hand, or even to 
| the cicerone or the goat-herd in the fore- 
ground. 

One day, after his return from Europe, 
the Doctor said something to his daugh- 
ter that made her start 
from so far out of the past. 

‘*T should like you to promise me some 
thing before I die.” 

‘*Why do you talk about your dying ?” 
she asked. 

‘‘ Because I am sixty-eight years old.” 


e Doctor Sloper had re- 
is profession; he visited only 


it seemed to come 
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‘*Thope you wiil livea long time,” said 
Catherine. 

‘‘T hope Ishall. But some day I shall 
take a bad cold, and then it will not 
matter much what any one hopes. That 
will be the manner of my exit, and when 
it takes place, remember I told you so. 
Promise me not to marry Morris Towns 
end after I am gone.” 

This was what made Catherine start, : 
Lhave said; but her st 


and for some moments she said nothing. | 


“Why do you spe 
last. 
‘You challenge everything I 


speak of him because he’s a topic 


pic, 


ak of him ?” she asked 





s any 
other. He’s to be seen, like any one else, 
and he is still looking for a wife—having 
had one and got rid of her, I don’t know 
by what means. He has lately been in 
New York, and at 
house ; 
there.”’ 


your cousin Marian’ 
your aunt Elizabeth saw him 

he y neither of them told me,” said 
Catherine. 


is | pushed very far. 
tart was a silent one, | 


| gidity, protested. She had been so hum}, 
| in her youth that she could now afford to 
| have a little pride, and there was soy 
| thing in this request, and in her fathey’s 
thinking himself so free to make it, that 
| seemed an injury to her dignity. | 
| Catherine’s dignity was not aggressiy: 
never sat in state; but if you pushed fa 
enough you could find it. 


( 
li 


Her father had 


‘I can’t promise,” she simply repeated 


‘You are very obstinate,” said the Doc 


tor. 
| ‘T don’t think you understand.” 
| ‘Please explain, then.” 
| ‘IT can't explain,” said Catherine 
* And I can’t promise.” 


‘Upon my word,” 
‘T had no idea how oe you are. 
She knew herself that s 


her father exclaimed 


ae 


, . } 4s 
€ Was ODSII 


| and it gave her a certain eas She 1 


| 
| 
| 


| that the Doctor had spoken of oceurre: 


‘*That’s their merit; it’s not yours. He | 


has grown fat and bald, and he has not | 


made his fortune. But Lean’t trus 


st those 

facts alone to steel your heart against him, 

and that’s why I ask you to promise 
‘Fat and bald:” thes > words 


a strange image to Cath: 


pre sente dl 


of 


‘rine’s nied. out | buggy without 
which the memory of the most beauti- | Soaked to the skin. He came home wi 


ful young man in the world had never | 


faded. ‘I don’t think you understand,” 


she said. ‘‘I very seldom think of Mr. | the lungs,” 


Townsend.” 

‘Tt will be very easy for you to go on, 
then. Promise me after 
the same.” 


Again, for some 


my death to do 


noments, Catherine 
was silent; her father’s request deeply 
amazed her; it opened an old wound and 
made it ache afresh. 
can promise that,” 

‘*Tt would be a great satisfaction,” said 
her father. 

‘You don’t understand. 
ise that.” 

The Doctor was silent a minute. ‘“‘I 
ask you fora particular reason. Iam al- 
tering my will.” 

This reason failed to strike Catherine; 
and indeed she scarcely understood it. 
All her feelings were merged in the sense 
that he was trying to treat her as he had 
treated her years before. She had suffer- 
ed from it then; and now all her experi- 
ence, all her acquired tranquillity and ri- 


she answered. 


I can’t prom- 





| 
| 
| 


| est detail, as if I should. 


now a middle-aged woman. 

About a year after this the accident 
he took a violent cold. Driving out to 
Bloomingdale one April day to see a pa 
| tie nt of unsound mind, who was confined 

private asylum for the insane, and 
ees family greatly desired a medical 
pia ry from an eminent source, he was 
caught in a spring shower, and being in a 
a hood, he found himself 


il 


an ominous chill, and on the morrow 
was seriously ill. 


16 
‘It is congestion of 
he said to Catherine; ‘' I shall 
need very good nursing. It will make no 
difference, for I shall not recover; but 1 
wish everything to be done, to the small- 
I hate an ill-con- 


| ducted sick-room; and you will be so good 


as to nurse me on the hypothesis that I 
shall get well.” He told her which of his 


‘‘T don’t think I} fellow-physicians to send for, and gave 


| her a multitude of minute directions: it 








was quite on the optimistic hypothesis 
that she nursed him. But he had never 
been wrong in his life, and he was not 
wrong now. He was touching his seven- 
tieth year, and though he had a very well 
tempered constitution, his hold upon life 
had lost its firmness. He died after three 


weeks’ illness, during which Mrs. Penni- 
man, as well as his daughter, had been as- 
siduous at his bedside. 

On his will being opened, after a decent 
interval, it was found to consist of two 
portions. The first of these dated from 
ten years back, and consisted of a series 
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of dispositions, by which he left the great 
iss of his property to his daughter, 
th becoming legacies to his two sisters. 
The second was a codicil, of recent origin, 
aintaining the annuities to Mrs. Penni- | 
nand Mrs. Almond, but reducing Cath 
ine’s share to a fift h of what he 
jueathed her. ‘‘She is amply provided 
- from her mother’s side,” the doe 
n, ‘‘never having spent more than a 


» had first 
ument 


tion of her income from pe source; 

so that her fortune is alrea dy nore than 
ifficient to attract those sean 
adventurers whom she has given me rea 
m to believe that she persists in regard- 
n interesting class.” The large 
of his property , therefore, Doe 
tor Sloper had divided int 
parts, which he left as endowments 


1 as « 


mainder 
o seven unequal 


many different hospitals and schools of 
nedicine in various cities of the Union. 
To Mrs. Penniman it seemed monstrous 
should play sue 
other people’s money; for afte 


that a man h tricks with 


a | 4 7 
as she said, was other peo- 


you will immediately 


of course, 
ple’s. ‘* Of course 
break the will,” 
erine. 

‘Oh no,” Catherine answered; 
it very much. Only I wish 
expressed a little differs ntly.” 


‘*T like 
had been 


XXXIV. 


late in the reopen 
house in Washington Square to any other 
habitation whatever, and it was under 
ape that she used to go to the sea-side 
for the month of August. At the sea she 
spent her month at a hotel. The year 
that her father died she intermitted this 
custom altogether, not thinking it con- 


she preferred the 


sistent with deep mourning; and the year | 


after that she put off her departure till so 
late that the middle of August found her 
still in the heated solitude of Washington 
Square. Mrs. Penniman, who was fond 
of a change, was usually eager for a visit 
to the country; but this year she appear- 
ed quite content with such rural impres- 
sions as she could gather, at the parlor 
window, from the ailantus-trees behind 
the wooden paling. The peculiar fra- 
grance of this vegetation ih d to diffuse 
itself in the evening air, and Mrs. Penni- 
man, on the warm nights of July, often 
sat at the open window and inhaled it. 
This was a happy moment for Mrs. Penni- 
man; after the death of her brother she 


to as | 


felt more free to obey her impulses, A 
vague oppression had disappeared from 
her life, and she enjoyed a sense of free 
dom of which she had not 
since the memorable time, so long ago, 
when the Doctor went abroad with Cath 
erine and left her at home to entertain 
Morris Townsend. The year that had 
elapsed sine h remind 
that happy time, because, al 
though Catherine, in growing 
e reckoned with, yet 
a very different thing, as 
Mrs. Penniman said, from that of a tank 
of cold water. The elderly lady hardly 

knew what use to make of this larger 
margin of her life; she sat 
it very much as she had often sat, with 
her pois d needle in he r hand, before he r 
tapestry frame. Shehada confident hope, 


been conscious 


her brother's deat 
ed her of 
older, had 
become a person to | 


her society was 


and looked at 


| however, that her rich impulses, her tal- 


| application, 


r his death, | 


she remarked to Cath- 


| brown-stone fronts, 


ent for embroidery, would still find their 
and this confidence was justi 
fied before many months had elapsed. 
Catherine continued to live in her fa 
ther’s house, in spite of its being repre- 
sented to her that a maiden lady of quiet 
habits might find a more convenient abode 
in one of the smaller dwellings, with 
which had at this 
time begun to adorn the transverse ther- 
oughfares in the upper part of the town. 


ce i 

She liked the earlier structure—it had be- 

It was her habit to remain in town very | 
’ | 





gun by this time to be called an ‘‘old” 
house—and proposed to herself to end her 
days in it. If it was too large for a pair 
of unpretending gentlewomen, this was 
better than the opposite fault, for Cath- 
erine had no desire to find herself 
closer quarters with her aunt. She ex- 
pected to spend the rest of her life 1 
Washington Square, and to enjoy Mrs. 
Penniman’s society for the whole of this 
period, as she had a conviction that, long 
as she might live, her aunt would live at 
least as long, and always retain her brill- 
iancy and activity. Mrs. Penniman sug- 
gested to her the idea of a rich vitality. 
On one of those warm evenings in July 
of which mention has been made the two 
ladies sat together at an open window, 
looking out on the quiet Square. It was 
too hot for lighted lamps, for reading, or 
for work; it might have appeared too hot 
even for conversation, Mrs. Penniman 
having long been speechless. She sat 
forward in the window, half on the bal- 
cony, humming a little song. Catherine 





was within the room, in a low rocking- 
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chair, dressed in white, and slowly using 
a large palm tto fan. 
at the aunt and niece, 
after they had had tea, habitually spent 
their evenings. 

‘* Catherine,” 
last, ‘‘I a 
will surprise you.” 

‘*Pray do,’ Catherine answered; ‘‘I 
like surprises. 
Well, 
»wnsend.”’ 
If Catherine was surprised, she checked 
the expr she gave neither a 
start nor an exclamation. She remained, 
indeed, for some moments intensely still, 


this season, that 


said 


Ine 


Mrs. Penniman 


m to say something that 


And it is so quiet now.” 


then, I have seen Morris 


T 


ssion of it; 


and thls may very well have been a symp- 
tom of emotion. ‘I hope he was well,” 
she said at last. 


‘IT don't 


changed. 


he deal 


IS a 


would like ve 


k now ; 


He 


great 


‘ry much to 
see you.” 
‘I would rather not see him,” said 
Catherine, quickly. 
‘I was afraid you would say that. 


But you don’t seem surprised.” 

‘T am—very much.” 

‘‘T met him at Marian’s,” said Mrs. 
Penniman. ‘‘ He goes to Marian’s, and 
they are so afraid you will meet him 
there. It’s my belief that that’s why he 
goes. He wants so much to see you.” 
Catherine made no response to this, and 
Mrs. Penniman went on. ‘‘I didn’t 
know him first, he is so remarkably 
changed. But he knew me in a minute. 
He says I am not in the least changed. 
You know how polite he always was. 
He was coming away when I came, and 
we walked a little distance together. He 
is still very handsome, only of course he 
looks older, and he is not so—so animated 
as he used to be. There was a touch of 
sadness about him; but there was a touch 
of sadness about him before—especially 
when he went away. Iam afraid he has 


at 
at 


not been very successful—that he has 
never got thoroughly established. I don’t 


suppose he is sufficiently plodding, and 
that, after all, is what succeeds in this 
world.” Mrs. Penniman had not mention- 
ed Morris Townsend's name to her niece 
for upward of the fifth of a century; but 
now that she had broken the spell, she 
seemed to wish to make up for lost time, 
as if there had been a sort of exhilaration 
in hearing herself talk of him. She pro- 
ceeded, however, with considerable cau- 


° ° ! 
It was in this way, 


| day last,” said Mrs. Penniman, 
at | 
jing you. 
like it. 





tion, pausing occasionally to let Cather- 





Catherine gave no 
other sign than to stop the rocking of hep 
chair and the swaying of her fan; she sat 
| motionless and silent. ‘‘ It was on Tues 
‘“and | 


have been hesitating ever since about tel] 


ine give some sign. 


I didn’t know how you might 
At last I thought that it was so 
long ago that you would probably not 
have any particular feeling. I saw him 
again, after meeting him at Marian’s. | 
met him in the street, and he went a 
few steps with me. The first thine he 
said was about you; he asked ever go 
many questions. Marian didn’t want me 
to speak to you; she didn’t want you to 
know that they receive him. I told him 
[ was sure that after all these years you 
couldn’t have any feeling about that; you 
couldn't grudge him the hospitality of his 
own cousin’s house. I said you would 
be bitter indeed if you did that. Marian 
has the most extraordinary ideas about 
what happened between you; she seems 
to think he behaved in some very un- 
usual manner. I took the liberty of re- 
minding her of the real facts, and placing 
the story in its true light. He has no 
bitterness, Catherine, I can assure you; 
and he might be excused for it, for things 
have not gone well with him. He has 
been all over the world, and tried to es- 
tablish himself everywhere; but his evil 
star was against him. It is most inter 
esting to hear him talk of his evil star. 
Everything failed; everything but his— 
you know, you remember—his proud, 
high spirit. I believe he married some 
lady somewhere in Europe. You know 
they marry in such a peculiar matter-of- 
course way in Europe: a marriage of rea- 
son they call it. She died soon after- 
ward; as he said to me, she only flitted 
across his life. He has not been in New 
York for ten years; he came back a few 
days ago. The first thing he did was to 
ask me about you. He had heard you 
had never married; he seemed very much 
interested about that. He said you had 
been the real romance of his life.” 

Catherine had suffered her companion 
to proceed from point to point, and pause 
to pause, without interrupting her; she 
fixed her eyes on the ground, and listened. 
But the last phrase I have quoted was 
followed by a pause of peculiar signifi- 
cance, and then, at last, Catherine spoke. 
It will be observed that before doing so 
she had received a good deal of informa- 
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tion about Morris Townsend. ‘Please | 


no more; please don’t follow up that | 
mace | 
subject. } 


‘‘Doesn’t it interest you?” asked Mrs. 


Say 


Penniman, with a certain timorous arch- 

‘Tt pains me,” said Catherine. 

‘T was afraid you would say that. 
But don’t you think you could get used 
toit? He wants so much to see you.” 

‘Please don’t, Aunt Lavinia,” said | 
Catherine, getting up from her seat. She 
moved quickly away, and went to the 
other window, which stood open to the 
baleony; and here, in the embrasure, con- 
cealed from her aunt by the white cur- | 
tains, She remained a long time, looking 


out into the warm darkness. She had | 


had a great shock; it was as if the gulf of 
the past had suddenly opened, and a spec- 
tral figure had risen out of it. There 
were some things she believed she had 
eot over, some feelings that she had 


thought of as dead; but apparently there | 
| conception of the sanctity of pledges, car- 


was a certain vitality in them still. Mrs. 


Penniman had made them stir them- | 
selves. It was but a momentary agita- 
tion, Catherine said to herself; it would | 


presently pass away. She was trembling, 
and her heart was beating so that she 
could feel it; but this also would subside. 


Then suddenly, while she waited for a | 
return of her calmness, she burst into | 


tears. But her tears flowed very silently, 


. | 
so that Mrs. Penniman had no observa- | 


tion of them. It was, perhaps, however, 


because Mrs. Penniman suspected them | 


that she said no more that evening about 
Morris Townsend. 
RAV. 

Her refreshed attention to this gentle- 
man had not those limits of which Cath- 
erine desired, for herself, to be conscious; 
it lasted long enough to enable her to 
wait another week before speaking of him 
again. It was under the same cirecum- 
stances that she once more attacked the 
subject. She had been sitting with her 
niece in the evening; only on this occa- 
sion, as the night was not so warm, the 
lamp had been lighted, and Catherine 
had placed herself near it with a morsel 
of faney-work. Mrs. Penniman went 
and sat alone for half an hour on the bal- 
cony; then she came in, moving vaguely 
about the room. At last she sank into a 
seat near Catherine, with clasped hands, 
and a little look of excitement. 





‘Shall you be angry if I speak to you 
again about him?” she asked. 

Catherine looked up at her quietly. 
** Who is he?” 

‘*He whom you once loved.” 

‘*T shall not be angry, but I shall not 
like it.” 

‘*He sent you a message,” said Mrs. 
Penniman. ‘I promised him to deliver 


| it, and I must keep my promise.” 


In all these years Catherine had had 


| time to forget how little she had to thank 


her aunt for in the season of her misery: 


she had long ago forgiven Mrs. Penniman 


for taking too much upon herself. But 
for a moment this attitude of interposi 
tion and disinterestedness, this carrying 
of messages and redeeming of promises, 
brought back the sense that her compan- 
ion Was a dangerous woman. She had 
said she would not be angry; but for an 


instant she felt sore. ‘*I don’t care what 


you do with your promise,” she answered. 
Mrs. Penniman, however, with her high 


ried her point. ‘‘I have gone too far to 
retreat,” she said, though precisely what 
this meant she was not at pains to explain. 
‘*Mr. Townsend wishes most particularly 
to see you, Catherine; he believes that if 
you knew how much, and why, he wishes 
it, you would consent to do so.” 

‘*There can be no reason,” said Cather- 
| ine—‘‘no good reason.” 
‘‘His happiness depends upon it. Is 
| not that a good reason ?” asked Mrs. Pen- 
niman, impressively. 

‘*Not forme. My happiness does not.” 

‘*T think you will be happier after you 
| have seen him. He is going away again 
—going to resume his wanderings. It is 
a very lonely, restless, joyless life. Be- 
fore he goes he wishes to speak to you; 
it is a fixed idea with him—he is always 
thinking of it. He has something very 
important to say to you. He believes 
that you never understood him, that you 
never judged him rightly, and the belief 
has always weighed upon him terribly. 
He wishes to justify himself; he believes 
that in a very few words he could do so, 
He wishes to meet you as a friend.” 

Catherine listened to this wonderful 
speech without pausing in her work; she 
had now had several days to accustom her- 
self to think of Morris Townsend again 
as an actuality. When it was over she 
said simply, ‘‘ Please say to Mr. Townsend 
that I wish he would leave me alone.” 
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She had hardly spoken when a sharp, 
fj 











summer night. 





Catherine looked up at 














ile sarong A 


a very late hour for visitors, especial 





ly in the empty condition of the town. 
Mrs. Penniman at the 

















same moment gave 














a little start, and then Catherine’s eyes 
turned quickly to her aunt. 
Mrs. Pe 





They met 





nniman’s and sounded them for 











a moment, sharply. Mrs. Penniman was 





it seemed to confess something. Cather- 


1 
: 
ine guessed its meaning, and rose quickly 
' 
{ 











from her chair. 











‘Aunt Penniman,” she said, in a tone 
that i 
taken the liberty... 2” 








seared her companion, ‘“‘haye vou 


























eit **My dearest Catherine,’ stammered 
bby Mrs. Penniman, ‘‘just wait till you see 
him.” 








had frigntened her aunt, but 





Catherin« 








she was also frightened herself; she was 
on the point of rushing to give orders to 
the servant, who was passing to the door, 
to admit no one; 

} 

















but the fear of meeting 


1 





1er visitor checked her. 

‘Mr. Morris Townsend.” 

This was what she heard, vaguely but 
ecognizably, articulated by the domestic, 
while she hesitated. She had her back 
turned to the door of the parlor, and for 
; ie some moments she kept it turned, feel 
He had not 
spoken, however, and at last she faced 


about. 






































ing that he had come in. 























i 
her aunt had discreetly retired. 




















was not that of the straight, slim young 
man she remembered. But 1t was a very 
, fine presence, and a fair and 

















lustrous 

















beard, spreading itself upon a well-pre- 
be sented chest, contributed to its effect. Aft- 
4 








per half of the face, which, though her vis- 
itor’s clustering locks had grown thin, was 
still remarkably handsome. He stood in 





















































rm ring at the door vibrated through the 


the clock; it marked a quarter past nine | 


blushing; her look was a conscious one; | 


Then she saw a gentleman stand- | 
ng in the middle of the room, from which 


She would never have known him. He | 
was forty-five years old, and his figure 


er a moment Catherine recognized the up- | 


Ei a deeply deferential attitude, with his eyes 
ia fs on her face. ‘‘I have ventured—I have 
fi Lit ventured,” he said, and then he paused, 
a it looking about him as if he expected her | 
Yee to ask him to sit down. It was the old 
4 cf voice, but it had not the old charm. 
a a Catherine, for a minute, was conscious 
i of a distinct determination not to invite 
: him to take a seat. Why had he come ? 


was embarrassed, but Catherine gave }; 
/no help. It was not that she was glad 

his embarrassment ; on the contrary, jt 
| excited all her own liabilities of this kit 
and gave her great pain. But how could 
she welcome him when she felt so viy 
| ly that he ought not to have come? *'] 

wanted so much—I was determined,” Mf 
ris went on. 

not easy. 


But he stopped again; it was 
Catherine still said nothing 
;and he may well have recalled with a 
prehension her ancient faculty of silence 
She continued to look at him, however 
and as she did so she made the strangest 
observation. It seemed to be he, and yet 
not he; it was the man who had been ey 
erything, and yet this person was nothing. 
How lone ago it was—how old she had 
2 how much she had lived! Sh 
had lived on something that was connect 
ed with him, and she had consumed it in 
doing so. This person did not look u 
happy. He was fair and well preserved, 
| perfectly dressed, mature and complet 

As Catherine looked at him the story of 
| his life defined itself in his eyes: he had 
| made himself comfortable, and he had 
| never been caught. But even while her 
perception opened itself to this, she had 
no desire to catch him; his presence was 
painful to her, and she only wished he 
would go. 

‘** Will you not sit down ?” he asked. 

‘*{ think we had better not,” said Cath 
| erine. : 

**T offend you by coming?” He was 
very grave; he spoke in a tone of the rich 
; est respect. 

‘‘T don’t think you ought to 
come.” 

‘*Did not Mrs. Penniman tell you—did 
she not give you my message ?” 

‘*She told me something, but I did not 
understand.” 

‘*T wish you would let me tell you—let 
me speak for myself.” 

‘*T don’t think it is necessary,” 
Catherine. 

‘*Not for you, perhaps, but for me. It 
would be a great satisfaction—and I have 
not many.” He seemed to be coming 
nearer ; Catherine turned away. ‘‘Can 
we not be friends again ?” he asked. 

‘‘ We are not enemies,” said Catherine. 
‘‘T have none but friendly feelings to 
you.” 

‘* Ah, I wonder whether you know the 


rrown 


have 


said 














It was wrong for him to come. Morris 





happiness it gives me to hear you say 
that!’ Catherine uttered no intimation 
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that she measured the influence of her | 
Hi » | 
words; and he presently went on, ‘* You | 


not changed—the years have passed | 
ily for you.” | 
A as = . } 33 . 
hey have passed very quietly,” said | 
Catherine. 
‘They have left no marks; you are ad 
This time he succeeded 


coming nearer—he was close to her; 


} rablv young.” 


saw his glossy perfumed beard, and 

lis eves above it looking strange and hard 
It was very different from his old—from 
his young—face. If she had first seen 
n this way she would not have liked 
m. It seemed to her that he was smil- 
‘*Catherine,” he 
said, lowering his voice, ‘‘I have never 
ceased to think of you.” 

‘Please don't say these 
nswered. 

‘Do you hate me ?” 

‘Oh no,” said Catherine. 

Something in her tone discouraged him, 
but in a moment he recovered himself. 


oor trying to smile. 


things,” she 


‘Have you still some kindness for me, 
then ?” 

‘T don't know why you have come here 
to ask me such things!’ Catherine ex- 
claimed. 

‘Because for many years it has 
the desire of my life that we should be 
friends again.” 

‘*That is impossible.” 

‘Why so? Not if you will allow it.” 

‘*T will not allow it!” said Catherine. 

He looked at her again in silence. ‘“T'| 
see; my presence troubles you and pains 
you. Iwill goaway; but you must give 
me leave to come again.” 

‘*Please don’t come again,” she said. 

‘* Never ?—never ?” 

She made a great effort; she wished to | 
say something that would make it impos- 
sible he should ever again cross her thresh- | 
old. ‘It is wrong of you. There is no | 
propriety in it—no reason for it.”’ 

‘* Ah, dearest lady, you do me injus- | 
tice!’ cried Morris Townsend. 
only waited, and now we are free,” 

‘**You treated me badly,” said Cath- 
erine. 

‘*Not if you think of it rightly. You 
had your quiet life with your father— 
which was just what I could not make up 
my mind to rob you of.” 

‘* Yes, I had that.” 

Morris felt it to be a considerable dam- 
age to his cause that he could not add that 
she had had something more besides; for 


been 





}in my life. 


‘* We have | 


it is needless to say that he had learned 

it. He 
‘* There 
are worse fates than that,” he exclaimed, 
with expression; and he might have been 


the contents of Doctor Sloper’s wi 


was nevertheless not at a loss. 


| supposed to refer to his own unprotected 
| 


situation. Then he added, with a deeper 
‘*Catherine, have you never 


forgiven me ?” 


tenderness, 


I forgave vou years ago, but it 1s use 
less for us to attempt to be friends.” 

“Not if we forget the past. We have 
till a future, thank God!” 

‘IT ean't forget—I don't forget,” said 
Catherine. ‘* You treated me too badly. 
I felt it very much; I felt it for years.” 
And then she went on, with her wish to 
show him that he must not come to her 
I can't 
take itup. Everything is dead and buried. 
It was too serious; it made a great change 
I never expect d to see you 


this way, ‘‘I can’t begin again 


here.”’ 
“Ah, you are angry!” eried Morris, 
who wished immensely that he could ex- 


| tort some flash of passion from her calm- 


ness. In that case he might hope. 

‘*No, Tam not angry. Anger does not 
last, that way, for years. But there are 
other things. Impressions last, when they 
have been strong.—But [{ can't talk.” 

Morris stood stroking his beard, with a 
clouded eye. ‘* Why have you never mar- 
ried 7” he asked, abruptly. ‘‘ You have 


had opportunities.” 


‘T didn’t wish to marry.” 

‘*Yes, you are rich, you are free; you 
had nothing to gain.” 

‘*T had nothing to gain,” said Catherine. 

Morris looked vaguely round him, and 
gave a deep sigh. ‘‘ Well, I was in hopes 
that we might still have been friends.” 

‘‘T meant to tell you, by my aunt, in 
answer to your message—if you had wait- 
ed for an answer—that it was unnecessary 


| . ss 
| for you to come in that hope. 


‘*Good-by, then,” said Morris. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse my indiscretion.” 

He bowed, and she turned away—stand- 
ing there, averted, with her eyes on the 
ground, for some moments after she had 
heard him close the door of the room. 

In the hall he found Mrs. Penniman, 
fluttered and eager; she appeared to have 
been hovering there under the irreconcil 
able promptings of her curiosity and her 
dignity. 

‘‘That was a precious plan of yours, 
| said Morris, clapping on his hat. 
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man. 

‘* She doesn’t care a button for me—with 
her confounded little dry manner.” 

‘Was it very dry ?” pursued Mrs. Pen- 
niman, with solicitude. 

Morris took no notice of her que stion; 
he stood musing an instant with 1 
On, 
she never marry 
**Yes, w hy, indeed 2” sig 


hed Mrs. Pen- 





‘*Is she so hard?” asked Mrs. Penni- | niman. 
| the inadequacy of this explanation, * | 


| 


| ris Townsend strode out of the house. ] 


iis hat | picking up her morsel of faney-work, lig 
‘*But why the deuce, then, would | seated herself with it again— 


| 


i 





And then, as if from a sense of 
you will not despair—you will come back *” 
‘*Come back ? Damnation!” And \ 

ing Mrs. Penniman staring. 
Catherine, meanwhile, in the parloi 


for life, a 
were. 


THE END. 





Editor's 


ist 1 


i F, as : 
BB journ: 


full time for the work upon Journals and Jour- 





nalism, which has been lately issued in Lon- | of the thousand hearers before him, of whom 


don. The New York writer holds that in our 
political contests the “campaign speech” is not 
intended or adapted to persuade or convert 
opponents, but mere] 


rely to stimulate and en- 
courage friends. 


The party mie etings on each 
side, he thinks, are composed of partisans, and 
the more extravagant and the 
more unsparing the denunciation of “the en- 
emy,” the more rapturous the enthusiasm of 
the audience, 


the assertion 


In fact, his theory of campaign 
speeches is that they are merely the addresses 
of generals to their armies on the eve of battle, 


as 


€ 


. New York paper recently said, the | 


Ss superseding the orator, it is | 





asy Chair. 


is conscious that his very words will be spread 


the next morning before hundreds of thou 
sands of readers, it is of those readers, and 1 


| he thinks, and for whom his address is really 


which are not arguments, since argument is | 


not needed, but mere urgent appeals to party 
feeling. “Thirty centuries look down from 
yonder Pyramid,” is the Napoleonic tone of the 
campaign speech. 

As an election is an appeal to the final tri- 
bunal of the popular judgment, the apparent 
object of election oratory is to affect the pop- 
war decision. But this, the journalist asserts, 
is not done by the orator, for the reason just 
stated, but by the journal. The newspaper 
addresses the voter, not with rhetorical peri- 
ods and vapid declamation, but with facts and 
figures and arguments which the voter can 
verify and ponder at his leisure, and not un- 
der the excitement or the tedium of a spoken 
harangue. The newspaper, also, unless it be 
a mere party “organ,” is candid to the other 
side, and states the situation fairly. More- 
over, the exigencies of a daily issue and of 
great space to fill produce a fullness and va- 
riety of information and of argument which 
are really the source of most of the speeches, 
so that the orator repeats to his audience an 
imperfect abstract of a complete and ample 
plea, and the orator, it is asserted, would often 
serve his canse infinitely better by reading ¢ 
carefully written newspaper article than by 
pouring out his loose and illogical declamation. 

But the argument for the newspaper can be 
pushed still further. Since phonographic re- 
porting has become universal, and the speaker 








prepared. Formerly a single charge was all 


| that was needed for the fusillade of a whol 


political campaign. The speech that was ori- 
ginally carefully prepared was known practi- 
cally only to the audience that heard it. It 
grew better and brighter with the attrition 
of repeated delivery, and was fresh and new 
to every new audience. But now, when de- 
livered to an audience, it is spoken to the 
whole country. It is often in type before it 
is uttered, so that the orator is in faet repeat- 
ing the article of to-morrow morning. The 
result is good so far as it compels him to pre- 
cision of statement, but it inevitably suggests 
the question whether the newspaper is not 
correct in its assertion that the great object 
of the oration is accomplished not by the ora- 
tor, but by the writer. 

But this, after all, is like asking whether a 
chromo copy of a great picture does not super- 
sede painting, and prove it to be an antiquated 
or obsolete art. Oratory is an art, and its pe- 
culiar charm and power can not be superseded 
by any other art. Great orations are now pre- 


| pared with care, and may be printed word for 


word. But the reading can not produce the 
impression of the hearing. We can all read 
the words that Webster spoke on Bunker Hill 
at the laying of the corner-stone of the monu- 
ment fifty years after the battle. But those 
who saw him standing there, in his majestic 
prime, and speaking to that vast throng, heard 
and saw and felt something that we can not 
know. The ordinary stump speech which im- 
perfectly echoes a-leading article can well be 
spared. But the speech of an orator still re- 
mains a work of art, the words of which may 
be accurately lithographed, while the spirit 
and glow and inspiration of utterance which 
made it a work of art can not be reproduced. 

The general statement of the critic, how- 
ever, remains true, and the effective work of a 
political campaign is certainly done by the 
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ne wspaper. 
again—that which shows exclusively the vir- 
tue and advantage of the party it favors, 
and that which aims to be judicial and impar- 
tial. The tendency of the first kind is obvious 
epouch, but that of the last is not less positive 
The tendency of the inde- 

ndent newspaper is to good-natured indif. 
{ere The very ardor, often intemperate 
and indisereet, with which a side is advocated, 
prejudices such a paper against the cause it- 
self. Beeause the hot orator exclaims that the 
success of the adversary would ruin the coun- 
the independent Mentor gayly suggests 
that the country is not so easily ruined, and 
that such an argument is a reason for voting 
the orator. The position that in a 
party contest it is six on one side and half a 
dozen on the other is too much akin to the 


less obvious. 


nee. 


ty 
try, 


against 


The newspaper is of two kinds, | 


reaction of feeling about Scott, which rapidly 
grew, and has prevailed for a generation. But 
the return feeling, the counter-reaction, is as 
distinctly marked by Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
fine article of last year. The explanation of 
the feeling of the past generation, so far as the 
feeling can be explained, is to be sought in 


| the protest of popular sympathy in England 


against the long and narrow Tory ascendency 
whieh followed the Reform Bill of °32, to which 
Scott, as a Tory, was opposed. It is not the 
fact that he was a Tory, merely, which explains 
the reaction, but the spirit of the age was anti- 
feudal, and opinion burst with 


an exultant 


| spring from the thralldom of the terror pro- 
| duced by the French Revolution. Of the many 


| laureate 


doctrine that naught is everything and every- | 


thing is naught to be very persuasive with 
men who are really in earnest. 


Such a posi- | 


tion in public affairs inevitably, and often very 


wnjustly to them, produces an impression of | : 


want of hearty conviction, which paralyzes 
influence as effectually as the evident preju- 


dice and partiality of the party advocate. | 


Thorough independence is perfectly compati- 
ble with the strongest conviction that the pub- 
lie welfare will be best promoted by the sue- 
cess of this or that party. Such independence 
criticises its own party and partisans, but it 
would not have wavered in the support of the 
Revolution because Gates and Conway were 
intriguers, and Charles Lee an adventurer, and 
it would have sustained Sir Robert Walpole 
although he would not repeal the Corporation 
and Test laws, and withdrew his excise act. 

Journalism, if it be true that it really shapes 
the policy of nations, well deserves to be treat- 
ed as thoughtfully as Mr. “ John Oldeastle” ap- 
parently treats it in the book we have men- 
tioned, for it is the most exacting of professions 
in the ready use of various knowledge. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope says that anybody can set 
up the business or profession of literature who 
can command a room, a table, and pen, ink, and 
paper. Would he also say that any man may 
set up the trade of an artist who can buy an 
easel, a palette, a few brushes, and some col- 
ors? It can be done, indeed, but only as a 
man who can hire a boat may set up for an 
East India merchant. 


Tue violent action and reaction in literary 
fame during an author's life, and for a long 


time after his death, is often observable. No 
fame seemed greater, sounder, or better assured 
than that of Scott. It partook apparently of 
his own healthy, hearty nature, and the uni- 
versal personal tenderness of public sympathy 
in his decline and death seemed to foreshow an 
unswerving public allegiance to his renown. 
But Carlyle’s review of Lockhart’s Life, noble 
and admiring and pathetio in the highest de- 


gree, yet marked distinctly the beginning of a | told. 
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aspects of this feudal spirit Seott had been the 
in and and his fame 
shared the natural hostility of the reaction. 
The new spirit at once showed itself in Dick- 
ens, whose broad, bright, kindly, aggressive 
democracy, making the hero of his story a 
friendless work-house boy instead of a knight 


prose verse, 


at arms, and its scene a city lane or Wapping 
instead of a stately castle or a historic land, 
was the representative of the changed feel- 


ing and the new day. There was, on our side 


| of the sea at least, an eagerness of delight in 
Dickens which was very striking, and which 


| older school, with reproving 
read Scott all through every year.” 


the Scott generation somewhat resented. 
don’t know much of Dickens,” 


“] 
said one of the 
severity, “but I 
It was 
said with the proud and indignant air of the 


| true believer who upholds his faith among 


| pagans. 





“Who is this Dickens? I must look 
him up,” said another, with exquisite scorn, 
as he listened to the praise of the new author, 
and hurried home to restore his equanimity 
with the Antiquary. But although Dickens’s 
letters are only published within the year, the 
reaction against him is already in full career, 
and curious critics are wondering how much 
of the extravagance of so broad a caricaturist 
can possibly interest or entertain the reader 
of another century. 

But against no great author of the last cen- 
tury has this reaction been more pronounced 
than against Byron, and the counteraction is 
just as plainly marked as with Scott. Mr. 
Ruskin’s ardent homage, and the Life of Byron, 
by John Nichol, in the series of“ English Men 
of Letters,” show the matured judgment of to- 
day,and reverse that of a generation. It is in- 
teresting to compare this later biography with 
Moore’s. There is a slightly subacid tone of 
belligerence in Professor Nichol’s book which 
is very amusing. He evidently means to show 
that he understands the reasons of the judg- 
ment of Byron, and that he has no wish what- 
ever to conceal anything, or to depict him as 
a hero orasaint. Indeed, the first and signal 
charm of the book is its veracity. The painter 
is a realist, with a singularly firm touch, and 
the story of Byron’s life has never been better 
The author makes us see the man as he 
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was, 
clay. 
man. 


Then he does not judge the poet by the 
Neither concealing nor equivocating, 
describing everything fairly, he estimates his 
poetry as poetry, not as the work of the lover 
of La Guieccioli 
band of Miss 
deed, as Prof 


nor the fortune-hunting hus- 
Milbanke. 
Nichol 


Byron's poetry, in- 


ssor Says, Was intense- 


ly biographical, that is, intensely individual. | 


The striking inconsistencies of his nature are 
retlected in his Poems 5 
power of “ Don Juan,” which made Shelley de- 
spair,are the truly great work of the age. 
sentence, perhaps, may be quoted as summa- 
rizing Professor Nichol’s estimate: “If he did 
not bring a new idea into the world, he quad- 
rupled the force of existing ideas, and scattered 
them far and wide.” But Nichol’s criticism of 
details and of the excellence of Byron’s literary 
work is curiously different from that of Ruskin, 
who claims for him the greatest literary skill. 
Such points, indeed, are mere refinements when 
the grasp of a poet’s genius and its hold upon 
the world are considered. 

In this country certainly the influence of 
Byron and the admiration for his genius did 
Halleck and Wil- 


lis show the literary impression that he made ; 


not survive his generation. 


but none of our great authors have been in the 


least subject to him, and the judgment of this } 


country would differ widely from that of Eu- 
rope as cited by Professor Nichol. 
generation in this country, indeed, was fasci- 
nated and dazzled by him. 
that day listened with incredulity to his own 


contemporaries of another strain, Wordsworth, | 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats; and the later 


Tennyson seemed to them mere attar of roses. 
How have we heard against the most 
subtle and melodious and aromatic lines of 


otten 


pomp and pathos and broad natural simplici- 
ty of the “ Battle of Waterloo” and of the Ital- 
ian cantos of “Childe Harold” ? 
pathos, retorted the Tennysonian, yes; but 
simplicity, never; tinsel and meretricious feel- 
ing, always. So the debate went on, but it was 
plain that Wordsworth and Keats and the Ger- 
mans, among the later poets, spoke more sym- 
pathetically to the American educated intelli- 
gence of alaterday. Tennyson and Browning, 
like Carlyle, found no earlier or wiser recogni- 
tion than here, and it was not at all unusual 
for the American travelling in Europe to be 
asked whether Browning was not an American 
poet. 

Byron’s genius is revealed in nothing more 
signally than in the fact that for half a centu- 
ry it has compelled English and American pil- 
grims to see Italy through his eyes. This is 
conclusive as to his power of description, of 
which there has been so much discussion. In 
Rome and Venice, at Terni and at Arqua, as at 
Laurens and Geneva, memory murmurs Byron- 
ic melody, and all the tens of thousands of the 
English-speaking race who go to Rome can not 


no finer and no coarser than the actual | see to-day the statue called the Dying Gladi " 
| fessor Nichol has drawn in his habit as he ]j 


but the insight and the | 


One } 


His own | 


Pomp and | 
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tor, Without at once beholding his young bar. 


| barians all at play, and feeling that it is the 


poetry, not the statue, which weaves the spell, 
This is the vital power of the poet, whom Pro- 


ived, 


THe English which Mr. Thomas 
Hughes and his friends propose to found jy 
Tennessee has been misunderstood as being ; 
enterprise exclusively English, which was 
maintain itself as English, cultivate Enelis) 
traditions and feelings, and aim to be a little 
England in the midst of the United States, j; 


colony 


un 


| the same way that Plymouth was a new Eng- 


land in the wilderness of 1620. 


The American 


and English critics of the scheme showed «at 


onee that such an undertaking must fail be- 
cause the movement springs from no religious 
or social theory, but is merely an industrial 
enterprise. The result would inevitably be 
the mingling of the colony with the American 
life around it, and gradual absorption in the 
But thi 


great American community. when 


|} had been all cogently set forth and reasoned 


to a logical conclusion, Mr. Hughes made a 
speech at the opening of the town, so to speak, 
in which he stated that such was not the in- 
tention, that the gates of the colony would 
stand wide open to the entry of industry and 
intelligence from every quarter, and that while 
in its beginning it was necessarily English 


| “we hope that this will very soon cease to 
And the men of | 


be so.” 

It is, in fact, merely an escape from the nar 
rower opportunities of life in older communi- 
ties, and its hope and aim apparently are to 
give more and fairer chances to capable and 


| well-meaning people than they are likely to 
| find at home. 
Tennyson, a strong manly voice urging the | 


There is a price to be paid, in- 
deed, for so great a gain, and that price is sep- 


| aration from the associations of older regions 


and of home, and the formation of new ties 
with strangers. There is another price to be 
paid also, which is inevitable, and that is the 
attempted entrance of the shiftless and im- 
practicable. No body of persons can found a 
simple industrial community which is design- 
ed to lessen the friction of the great contest 
for existence without being beset by a swarm 
of drones who hope somehow to be helped 
without helping themselves. There is perhaps 
to be added to this price-list the slight unnat- 
uralness which seems to belong to the impres- 
sion of such endeavors. This is not, indeed, 
what can be called an original feeling, because 
from the community in some form our modern 
society has sprung. But individualism and 
every man for himself have become so wholly 
the principle of our society that there is now 
a shrinking from any return to any form of 
communism. 

Of this Mr. Hughes is well aware, and in his 
very tranquil and sensible speech he alludes to 
the odium which attaches to the word com- 
munity, and repudiates entirely all sympathy 























with the state communism of which we have 
had some ugly teachings in this country, and 
of whieh Lasalle and Marx are leaders in Eu- 
rope. Indeed, the Rugby community is to be 
ither political nor religious, but simply Area- 


It proposes no reorganization of socie- 


dian. 
ty, no revision of fundamental laws. It ae- 
cepts with perfect contentment the laws re- 
lating to property and to family life as they 
sist, and hopes to make the business of living 
inder those laws somewhat easier. The colo- 
nists intend to lay out a pretty town, with due 
provision for parks and gardens, and to erect 
suitable, simple, and attractive buildings. 
They mean also to apply co-operation to the 
ipply of many of the fundamental and con- 
stant necessities of daily life, economizing 
health and labor and expense, and thereby 
creatly increasing the common stock of vigor 
and rational enjoyment; and they consecrate 
the colony to perfect religious freedom. 

It is thus a unique enterprise. The colony 
will avail itself of the results of experience 
elsewhere, and begin with the taste and fore- 
sight which are usually wholly wanting, or 
which are entirely contemned in the begin- 
nings of such communities. Towns and vil- 
lages are chance growths. They gather around | 
some water-power, or mine, or spring, or natu- 
ral advantage, or they are agricultural centres 
crowing without purpose or plan. There is 
scarcely a pretty or pleasant town or village 
which a little forethought would not have 
made very much more charming. The village 
improvement societies are sigus of the wish to 
remedy congenital defects of rural communi- 
ties. Where there is a beautiful shore, of a 
river or a lake, it has been generally seques- 
tered to private and individual use, and is | 
lost to the community. Ifthe natural beauty 
of thousands of towns had been developed for | 
the common benefit, it would be found that 
profit and pleasure are different faces of the 
same fact, for property in an attractive com- 
munity is more valuable than in one which 


is not so. 

But when, as at Rugby, if is proposed to 
add to this cheap and easy care for the com- | 
mon pleasure the lightening of the common 
labor by the introduction of a kind of co-oper- 
ation whose value is incontestable, the only 
question that remains is whether the colonists 
who will come to settle will have the taste and 
intelligence of the few leaders, or will yield to 
them the control. The hope of the colony, as 
Mr. Hughes expressed it, is that it will be a 
community of natural, not of artificial or con- | 
ventional, ladies and gentlemen. This is the 
natural hope of generous enthusiasm. The | 
Pantisocracy of Coleridge and Southey was | 
none other, and in this country forty years ago 
it was the dream and endeavor of Brook Farm. 
Association was substantially co-operation, 
and if Brook Farm failed, it may have served 
the good cause of human fraternity by provid- | 
ing a beacon light of warning for the guidance | 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


| effort have my warmest sympathy, and that, if ci: 
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| of Rugby. Certainly there could be no more 
valuable study for the fathers of Rugby than 
the history of Brook Farm. 


Tur Rugby enterprise recalls so vividly, un- 
ler changed conditions, the earlier movement 


at Brook Farm, that the following letter from 
Mr. Ripley, the head of the Brook Farm <As- 
sociation, will be found very interesting by 
those who have any interest in such endea- 
vors. It shows a lofty enthusiasm which will 
strike with wonder many who knew Mr. Rip- 
ley only in later years, and who will learn al- 
most with incredulity that a man so gay, so 
occupied, so unlamenting, and who apparent 


ly accepted the world and its ways with such 


| cheerful good-humor, could have written as 


Shelley might have written. The letter re- 
fers to the project of a “community” in the 
technical sense of a community of goods, of 
which Mr. Collins was the head, and it is val- 
xposition of the 





uable as an authoritative ¢ 
principle of Brook Farm. 


“My Dear Sizn,—I thank you for sending me the circu- 
lar calling a convention at Skeneateles for the promotion 
of the community movement. 

*T had just enjoyed a short visit from Mr. Collins, who 





explained to me very fully the purpose of the enterprise, 
and described the advantages of the situation whi 
had been selected as the scene of the initiatory exp 


ment. I hardly need to say that the movers in this 





m- 
stances permitted, I would not deprive myself of the priv- 





re of being present at their deliberations. I am, how- 


ey just now so involved in cares and labors that I could 





not be absent for so long a time without neglect of duty 


* Altho 








rh my present strong convictions are in favor 


of co-operative association rather than of community of 


property, I look with an indescribable interest on every 


| attempt to redeem society from its corruptions, and es- 


tablish the intercourse of men on a basis of love instead 
of competition. The evils arising from trade and money, 
it appears to me, grow out of the defects of our social or- 


| ganization, not from the intrinsic vice in the things them- 
| Selves; and the abolition of private property, I fear, would 


so far destroy the independence of the individual as to 
interfere with the great object of all social reforms, name- 


ly, the development of humanity, the substitution of a 
| race of free, noble, holy men and women instead of the 
} dwarfish and mutilated specimens which now cover the 
| earth. The great problem is to guarantee individualism 


against the masses on the one hand, and the masses 
against the individual on the other. In societ: 
organized the many are slaves to the few favored individ- 
uals ina community. I should dread the bondage of in- 
dividuals to the power of the mass; while association, by 





y as now 


identifying the interests of the many and the few, the less 
gifted and the highly gifted, secures the sacred per: 
ity of all, gives to each individual the largest liberty of 
the children of God. Such are my present views, subject 
to any modification which farther light may produce. I 
consider the great question of the means of human re- 
generation still open—indeed, hardly reached as yet, and 
Heaven forbid that I should not at least give you my best 
wishes for the success of your important enterprise. 

“In our little association we practically adopt many 
community elements. We are eclectics and learners, but 





nal 
ale 


| day by day increases our faith and joy in the principles 


of combined industry, and of bearing each other's bur- 
dens instead of seeking every man his own. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to hear from you when- 
ever you may have anything to communicate interesting 
to the general movement. I feel that all who are seeking 
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the emancipation of man are brothers, though differing 
in the measures which they may adopt for that purpose. 
And from our different points of view it is not, perhaps, 
presumptuous to hope that we may 
faithfully report 


aid each other by 





aspects of earth and sky as they 
pass before our field of vision. 
* One danger, of which no doubt you are aware, is the 








crowd of converts who desire to help themselves rather 
than to help the movement. It is as true now as it was 
of old that he who would follow this new Messiah must 
deny himself and take up his cross daily, or he can not 
enter the promised kingdom. The path of transition is 
always covered with thorns, and marked with the bleed- 
ing feet of the faithful. This truth must not be covered 


up in describing the paradise for which we hope. We 
must drink the waters of Marah in the desert, that others 
may feed on the grapes of Eshcol. We must depend on 


the power of self-sacrifice in man, not on appeals to his 


selfish nature, for the success of our efforts. We should 


hardly be willing to accept of men or money for this en- } 


terprise, unless called forth by earnest convictions that 
they are summoned by a Divine voice. I wish to hear 
less said to capitalists about a profitable investment of 
their funds, as if the holy cause of humanity were to be 


speeded onward by the same forces which construct rail- | 


roads and ships of war. Rather preach to the rich, ‘ Sell 
al! that you have, and give to the poor, and you shall have 
treasure in heaven,’ ” 


Ir Daniel O'Connell had ever been in Amer- 
ica, his course in Ireland would have been fol- 
lowed with that kind of interest which springs 
from personal familiarity with a leader in great 
public affairs. The successor of O'Connell as 
Irish agitator in chief is undoubtedly Mr. Par- 
nell, and him all who wished saw and heard 
in this country during his visit last winter. 
No two men could be more different in tem- 
perament than the great Repealer and his sue- 
cessor. The slim, almost spare, figure, serious 
mien, and dry manner of Mr. Parnell are abso- 
lutely contrasted with the burly form and jo- 
vial, ready-witted eloquence of the shrewd 
Irishman who liked to play with fire forty and 
fifty years ago. Mr. Parnell shows plainly his 
part American origin. There was a quiet gen- 
tlemanliness of impression produced by his 
publie appearance in this country, but there 
was noue of the chara:teristie Irish geniality. 
He did not seem like a man who had ever 


made a joke or taken one—a reformer rather | 


of the lean Cassius type than of the order of 
St. Patrick. Upon the delivery of his first 
speech in New York there was not what can 
be called enthusiasm among the audience; at 
least the impression was that the feeling of 
the audience impatiently sought an occasion 
in his speech to manifest itself rather than 
that it was resistlessly evoked by the speech. 
He was cool, measured, prudent, and without 
the least trace of pandering to the passions 
of his audience. These also are qualities of a 
leader who knows his men and pursues his 
own ends. 

Within a few months the Irish agitation has 
been again very active, and enormous demon- 
strations have taken place in honor of Mr. 
Parnell, while the murder of a landlord-noble- 
man and the tone of the speeches of Mr. Par- 
nell and his associates have aroused very deep 


—————<——$.. $$ 


feeling and much apprehension. Mr. Froude 
has contributed one of his characteristic art;- 
cles to the literature of the contest, his reime- 
dy for the situation being a firm and uncom. 
promising assertion of British power. His do. 
trine is that the islands can not be severed. 
and that humanity, reason, and every inte: 


require that fact to be conceded, and that ¢ 
imperial authority be imperially maintained 
justly but inexorably. The article is vigo, 
ous, but no policy which Mr. Froude could pro- 
pose for Ireland would be acceptable to the 
| Irish. 


Looking over the ocean, it seems to be clear 
that the real object of the present agitation is 
the old object—the practical independence of 
the country. Perhaps Mr. Parnell wonid say 
that he aims at peaceful revolution. His pur- 
pose seems to be to produce a state of feel- 
ing which will cause the Irish tenantry to re- 
fuse to pay rent for land except upon its ow: 
| terms. This would be practically recountisca- 
tion by revolution. If the refusal were really 
general and national, it could be met only by 
arms, and anarchy would ensue. The terrible 
famine of the last year is a powerful ally ot 
Mr. Parnell. War and anarchy may be bad, 
but are they worse than starvation? This 
would be the unconscious or open argument 
of the tenant and the agitator. This is the 
situation which confronts the Gladstone ad- 
ministration. Any government might be per- 
| plexed by the problem of Ireland. It is the 

result of prolonged and ingenious and outrage- 
| ous misgovernment, and the feeling in Eng- 
land, as shown by the action of the House of 
Lords, which holds a veto upon legislation, 
only increases the difliculty. 

From the American point of view the true 
policy of the friends of Ireland would have 
been to make a cordial alliance with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government, in the confidence that a 
statesman so able and so sincere, who had 
shown himself to be a faithful friend of justice 
in Ireland as elsewhere, would do everything 
that could be done, if not everything that Irish 
agitating ardor might desire. But to perplex 
| his administration by demands whose conces- 
| sion would involve the overthrow of the most 
| cherished and fundamental British principles 
| and traditions seems at this distance to be the 
deliberate preference of an enemy to a friend. 
The Irish agitation has a very simple choice 
of alternatives, unless it has decided to invoke 
war. It must choose between the most liber- 
al of possible Liberal governments, which is 
that of Mr. Gladstone, and a Tory administra- 
tion such as the Vote in the House of Lords in- 
dicates. But the unreason of the agitation, 
like the old misgovernment, and the bitter 
race and religious prejudice, is one of the 
chief elements of trouble for an administration 
of the best intentions. 

The Irish agitation has evidently decided 
that Mr. Gladstone’s inheritance of trouble is 
| its opportunity. Here in America, where there 
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is strong sympathy with the suffering of any 
cople, there is also a profolind faith in the 
ure and permanent, even if gradual, remedy of | 
aw. Although a republic and with burning 
questions to consider, we do not take to revo- 
lutionary short-euts. It seems to us here that 
it will be long before Ireland is likely to have | 
so powerful a friend among British statesmen | 
as Mr. Gladstone, and that co-operation, not 
distrust and opposition, is the balm for the 
present ill. The domain of the Easy Chair, 
indeed, is not the realm of polities, in any lo- 
cal or partisan sense. But a tranquil specta- | 
r looking out upon current events at home | 
| 
| 
| 


] 
t 


ind abroad, and chatting of them without ac- | 
rimony, can not but hear, as the whole world | 
has heard during the year, the ery of Irish suf- | 
fering, and look with sympathy and friendly 
interest upon the methods proposed not only 
for feeding the starving, but for preventing | 
starvation. | 

Tue Easy Chair receives as these pages go | 
to press the following note, which it gladly | 
prints for “information,” and “ without debate i 
it this time”: | 
“My pear Easy Crarr,—Will you please call to the no- | 


tice of American scholars and editors one of our insults | 
to a foreign tongue? } 
* Alexis de Tocqueville, or Monsieur de Tocqueville, is | 


name of the great French writer and statesman. But 





| open their own 





| the rules of the French language require that when we 
omit the ‘ Alexis,’ or the ‘Monsieur,’ and give only the 
family name, it should be simply Toequeville. 

“There are, in French, a few rag to this rule, 
For instance, names of one syllable, like De Thou, retain 
the ‘de’; and names beginning with a soul 
‘Tocqueville is not one of these exceptions. But all 

1, 


American editors insist on the ‘de.’ Sumner and yor 
Mr. Easy Chair, stand stiffly by the ‘ De.’ 






Ticknor and 


| Fields put on the back of their volumes, ‘Memoir and 


Remains of De Tocqueville’; though they had only to 


pages to find Senior, M. de Be aumont, and 


} Cornewall Lewis uniformly calling him, ‘ Tocqueville.’ 


“The learned Professor Bowen, of Harvard, prints an 


| edition of the Democracy, proposing to correct the mis- 
| eigen of Reeve, the English editor, and Bowen pa- 


rades ‘De Tocqueville’ on the back of his volumes, and 
in his preface, notes, and life luxuriates in the fatal ‘ De.’ 

“Tdonot aces an American publication—Appleton, Al- 
libone, Johnson—a journal, daily, weekly, or monthly, that 
does not revel in this awkwardness: though once, years 


ago, I did chance to see one of your weekly journals which 
astonished me by its correctness in this particular. But 
the next time I saw a number it had lapsed into the be- 
setting sin. 

“Tf, in speaking, you adhere to the rule, and say ‘ Tocque- 
ville,’ you are sure, the next morning, to find that in the 
report of your speech the careful and judicious editor has 
inserted the inevitable ‘De,’ and made you, in spite of 
yourself, a French ignoramus. 

*““T am told the Evening Post has in its oftice a list of 
words forbidden to any employé. Beg them to add this 
to the catalogue, and rid the American press of this ri- 
diculous error or at least make it invent some plausible 
excuse for thus violating the rules of a friendly nation’s 


language Yours, WeNDELL Put.cirs,” 








Chitar’s Litera 


AXHE most cursory review of Macaulay’s mis- | 
| cellaneous writings reveals the extraordi- | 
nary variety and extent of his knowledge; but 

only a close examination of them will enable 

the reader to arrive at anything like a just 

estimate of the readiness, ingenuity, skill, and 

judgment with which he marshalled the infi- | 
nite details of his multiform acquisitions to | 
sustain particular propositions, or to illustrate 
and enforce general principles. The five large 
and elegant volumes of his Miscellaneous Works,' 
edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan, and just | 
issued from the press of the Messrs. Harper, 
are a cyclopedia not merely of facts and in- | 
formation, but of a wide range of knowledge | 
practically applied, and woven into the dis- | 
cussions of large and living subjects in the | 
realms of politics, history, criticism, philoso- | 
phy, morals, and general literature. The study | 
of his methods of bringing his magnificent re- | 
sources into play for attack, defense, exposi- 





4 y 
seryye 
yo Acard. 
volumes under notice are composed, supply ex- 
amples of the use of nearly every agency that 
can be employed to give dignity to debate or 
potency and effect to argument. As a writer 


| or an orator, Macaulay was a master of every 
| device to make the truth transparent, or the 


“worse appear the better reason.” It may be 
true that he was never able to reach the grand- 


' . . . 
est heights of oratory,and it must be acknowl- 


edged that he was surpassed by many in ori- 


| ginality and logical power, but it is also true 


that he had the power, more effectively than 
| far greater orators and reasoners, to sareey 
his speeches and essays with a glamour of fai 

ness, manliness, good sense, and justice, m: a“ 
attractive by splendid rhetoric, that captiva- 
ted those whom he failed to convince. He 
was a master of satire and invective, of irony 
and antithesis, of paradox and sophistry, as 
well as of hard facts drawn in overwhelming 
array from history and experience, and sup- 


tion, or illustration is an instructive exercise | ported by deductions, inferences, and proofs 


to the student who would perfect himself in 
the art of reasoning and of using his knowl- 
edge to the best advantage, and in the manli- 
est and most forcible way. The historical and 
critical essays, the biographical sketches, and 
the speeches and state papers of which the 

Miscellaneous Works of ‘Lord Macaulay. Edited by 


his Sister, Lady Trevenyan. In Five Volumes. 8vo, pp. 
628, 654, 670, 669, 570. New York: Harper and Brothers. 





with an ingenuity and an afilnence that have 
| never been surpassed. The first three vol- 
umes of his Miscellaneous Works are devoted to 
| the critical and historical essays and reviews 





that he contributed to the Edinburgh Review 
from 1825 to 1844, including his famous pa- 
pers on Milton, Dryden, History, Mill, Bunyan, 
Croker’s Johnson, Hampden, Burleigh, Bacon, 
| Clive, and Warren Hastings; the fourth vol- 
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ume contains his biographies of Atterbury 
Bunyan, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and Willian 
Pitt, his celebrated Report upon the Indiar 


Quarterly, his “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” and ¢ 
number of miscellaneous poems; and the fiftl 
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,| pages. Of course the edition is not a luxurj 
1} ous one, but it is a good, serviceable volume 


and it contains the complete text both of Mo 
| sheim and of his capable and patient edito; 


h | and translator. 


volume is appropriated to a collection of his | 


speeches in Parliament and elsewhere, as re 
vised and corrected for the press by himself. 


In the concluding volumes of his /7istory of 


Our Own Times,? Mr. McCarthy outlines the his- 


tory of England in all its phases, civil, social 


Congress—a period of twenty-two years. He 


also gives a brief glance at the political revo- 
lution which displaced Earl Beaconsfield and 
recalled Mr. Gladstone to power, and by which, 
as he remarks, a new chapter of English histo- 
ry was opened. The public events that are 


recorded in these volumes include, among oth- 
ers of less significance, the Sepoy mutiny and 
its suppression; the extinction of the East In- 
dia Company; the admission of Jews to po 
litical equality; the commercial treaty with 
France; the civil war in America, with its leg- 
acy of the Alabama claims and arbitration ; the 


reform agitation and victories; the disestab- | 
lishment of the Irish Church; the Zalu war; | 


the revival of the Eastern Question by the 
war between Russia and Turkey, and its ad- 
justment by the Congress of Berlin. Concise 


sketches are given of the statesmen who were | 


prominent in these occurrences, or who made 


ra sas a | 
an impression upon home and foreign policies ; 


and the state of the nation, in its various de- 


partments, at various periods during the twen- | 


ty-two years covered by -the history, is dis- 
played in surveys which are remarkable for 
their condensed comprehensiveness. These 
final volumes are more decidedly partisan in 
their tone than their predecessors were; nev- 
ertheless, Mr. McCarthy has seldom departed 
from the calmness and fairness that we have 
a right to look for in a historian, even when it 
is impossible for him to be coldly judicial. 


A curar edition of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History® has been published by Messrs. Robert 
Carter and Brothers, in the excellent transla- 
tion by Dr. Murdock. The work, which is 
usually printed in several volumes, is now 
compressed into a large octavo of over 1400 


2 A History of Our Own Times. From the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin 
MoCartny. “Franklin Square Library.” No. IT., Con- 
taining Vols. TIL and IV, 4to, pp. 182. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 

The Same. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 682. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

3 Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Mod- 
ern. In Four Books, Much Corrected, Enlarged, and Im- 
proved from the Primary Authorities. By Joun Law- 
RENOK VON Mosnem, D.D. A New and Literal Transla- 
tion from the Original Latin, ete. By James Murpock, 
D.D. Three Volumes in One. 8vo, pp. 470, 485, 506. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 





, | humber are taken from the different periodi 
politieal, colonial, international, philosophical, 
scientilic, and literary, from the conclusion of 
the Crimean war to the close of the Berlin 


- Gleanings from a Literary Life* is the title o 


a volume by Protessor Francis Bowen, of Hay 
vard College, made up of selections from is 
miscellaneous papers, some of which are now 
printed for the first time, while the larg 


als in which they appeared during the Jast 
forty years. The papers are appropriately ai 
ranged according to their subject-matter, un- 
der the heads of Education, Political Economy 
and Philosophy. The opening essay, on Clas 
sical and Utilitarian Studies, is a strong argn- 
ment maintaining the position that the prope 
) end and aim of the higher education which is 
sought within the walls of a university or co} 
lege is not to impart useful information, which 
| may be best obtained from scientific, technical, 
and professional schools, but to develop the in- 
tellect and form the character by those liberal 
studies and scholastic exercises for the promo 
| tion of which universities were first instituted. 
; The four papers which follow are on topics of 
political economy, and are almost exclusively 
devoted to calling attention to the serious 
evils which menace the peace of society, and 
the safety of property and trade, through tam 
pering with the standard of value and tli 
public eredit by reckless experiments with tli 
| currency, and by permitting the enormous in- 
crease of national and municipal debt which 
| has marked the financial history of the world 
during the present century. The remainder, 
| and far the larger number, as well as the most 
| incisive of the essays in the collection, are 
| upon philosophical subjects, and are intended 
| to controvert those doctrines of materialism 
and fatalism, of agnosticism and pessimism, 
which have been imported into America from 
| England and Germany, under the name and 
garb of biological and physical science. Dr. 
Bowen maintains with earnestness and ability 
that the upholders of these doctrines are at 
war with morality and religion, and that they 
are attacking those institutions of property, 
| the family, and the state on which the whole 
fabric of modern civilization is based; and he 
controverts them because it is his conviction 
not only that the consequences of their doc- 
trines are pernicious, but that their method is 
| misleading and unsound, their inferences are 
in conflict with all sound reasoning and faith- 
fully observed facts, their science is unscien- 
tific, and their philosophy unphilosophical. 


BisHop Coxe, of the diocese of Western 
New York, introduces to the members of the 


4 Gleanings from _a Literary Life. 1838-1880. By 
Francis Bowen, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 513. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 






1 | printed in clear type on paper of fair quality. 
penal code, his early contributions to Knight’s 














protestant Episcopal communion, with hearty 
words of commendation, a manual of daily 
meditations and devotions, entitled The Daily 
Round, by an author whose name is withheld, 
which is intended as a corrective and tonic for 
defective piety of our day, and as an aid to 
spirituality in these active and worldly times. 
Phe idea that has animated the author in its 
preparation 1s that religion is not for the end 
of life, or for stray hours in life, but that it is 
for the whole of life, and for every hour of 
lite, and should intluence us in our common 
work as Well as inspire our worship. Its plan | 
is day by day to help those who wish to know 


Lilt 


God’s truth, to gain God’s grace, and to do | 
God's will, by presenting them daily, in the or- 
der of the Christian year, with a page in five 
parts, each of which is distinet, but naturally 
leading from one to the other, comprising afew 
words of Holy Scripture, a short statement of 
the meaning and teaching of those words, some | 
thoughts and reflections bringing home the 
general lesson of the words, a brief prayer lay- 
ing before God what has thus been brought 
before the mind and heart, and a single appro- 
priate verse from some hymn. Although the 
volume is primarily designed for Episcopalians, 
there is nothing in it that is distinetively, 
certainly nothing that is exclusively, denomi- | 
national. Fervent, yet free from unreal and 
extravagant ideas, it is exceedingly practical | 
and healthful in its tone, and may be profit- 
ably used by all evangelical Christians as a 
brief and suggestive supplement to their regu- | 
lar family devotions, without being in any wise 
isubstitute for them. 


AN article by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes ap- | 
peared in the International Review for July last, | 
in which he stated with some display of exul- | 
tation that he had been “informed on unques- 
tionable authority that there is or was in ex- | 
istence a manuscript of Jonathan Edwards in 


which his views appear to have undergone a | 
great change in the direction of Arianism, or | 
of Sabellianism, which is an old-fashioned Uni- | 


tarianism, or, at any rate, to show a defection 
from his former standard of orthodoxy.” Dr. 
Holmes further intimated that for interested 
reasons the orthodox custodians of the manu- 
script withheld it from the public, and he made 
®& quasi appeal to them for its publication. 
The charges were reiterated and enlarged upon 
with considerable vehemence by other Unitari- 
an writers, and an impression was undoubtedly 
created that there had been a suppression and 


a concealment by the friends of Edwards in the | 


interest of orthodoxy. The charges and ap- 


peals of Dr. Holmes and his coadjutors have | 


been at length met, and in a manner that must 
thoroughly disappoint their expectations, by 





5 The Daiiy Round. Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. 
Adapted to the Course of the Christian Year. With an In- 


troduction and other Additions by the Right Rev. Artuvr | 
CLEVELAND Coxe. 18mo, pp. 418, New York: E. P. Dut- | 


ton and Co. 
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the publication of the manuscript treatise® 
to which they referred, with a bibliographical 
and historical introduction by Professor Eg 
bert C. Smyth, of Andover Theological Semina- 
ry, satisfactorily explaining the reason for its 
non-publication hitherto. If the manuscript 
thus published be the manuscript alluded to 
by Dr. Holmes, as there is no reason to doubt, 
in view of Professor Smyth’s full and precise 
introductory paper, it is a conclusive refutation 
of the charges and insinuations of suppression, 
and a complete vindication of Edwards's ortho- 
doxy at the date of its composition. 

Ripe and golden as grains gleaned from a 
cenerous harvest field are the less than a score 
of poems gathered by Mr. Longfellow into the 
little volume which he has prophetieally chris- 
tened Ultima Thule: like those grains, though 
ripe and golden, without any sign of decay; 
like them, carrying us back to the time when 


| the young shoot sprang green and tender and 


full of promise from the sweet-smelling earth, 
and so on through the season of its vigorous 


| growth, of its rich and fruitful prime, and of 


its mellow and still fruitful maturity; and like 
them, again, forecasting the coming on apace 
of the frosty but kindly season when, as hon- 
est old Tusser warns us, “ Time itself” shall be 
“forgotten full soon, as the tune of a chime.” 
We trust it may be long ere Mr. Longfellow’s 
tuneful chimes shall cease, and we are sure it 
will be very long ere their musie and teachings 
are forgotten; but we can not conceal from 


| ourselves what he himself sees so clearly, and 


of which he hints so little obscurely, that he is 


| nearing the harbor where he must “ lower his 


sails,” and “rest from the unending and end- 
less quest” after the “lost Atlantis” of his 
youth. Several of the poems in the collection 
have, we will not say all the fire, but all the 
sweetness and vivacity, all the tenderness, gen- 
tleness, and pathos, all the active play of 
faney and imagination, and all the perfect ar- 
tistic finish, that distinguished his most sue- 
cessful efforts. Especially conspicuous for one 
| or the other of these characteristic merits are 

the fine poems, “ The Chamber Over the Gate,” 
|“ From My Arm-Chair,” “Robert Burns,” and 
“Old St. David’s at Radnor”; the cheery folk- 
songs, entitled “ The Maiden and the Weather- 
| cock,” and “The Windmill’€ and the noble 
sonnets, “My Cathedral,” and “The Burial of 
Richard H. Dana.” 


Ir Dr. Holmes’s new volume, The Iron Gate, 
and Other Poems,’ should fail to add to his re- 
| nown as a poet, it will at least maintain his 


| 6 Observations Concerning the Scripture Cleonomy of 
the Trinity and Covenant of Redemption. Sy JONATHAN 
| Epwarps. With an Introduction and Appendix by Ee- 
Bert C, Suytu. 12mo, pp. 97. New York: Charles Scrib- 
| ner’s Sons. 
7 Ultima Thule. By Henry Wanswortn Lonerer- 
Low. 18mo,pp.6l. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co, 
8 The Iron Gate, and Other Poems. By Ortver Wen- 
peit Homes, 12mo, pp. 82. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, and Co. ‘ 
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well-earned reputation as a genial egoist, a 
ready wit and humorist, and an easy and vol- 
uble versifier, with a happy knack for utter- 


ing neat and well-turned phrases in musical | 


rhyme. Much the larger portion of these 
poems are occasional pieces prepared within 
the last two or three years for class, society, 
college, and festive reunions; and they are, 
for the most part, in the retrospective vein 
looking backward upon the past with fond 
and lingering glances, seldom attempting to 
picture the present or to penetrate the future, 
and still more seldom venturing to scale the 
dizzy heights of imagination. Their general 
tenor is aptly epitomized in one of the stanzas 
of the opening poem: 
‘Youth longs and manhood strives, but age 
Sits by the raked-up ashes of the 
Spr 





‘ads its thin hands above the whitening embers 
That warm its creeping life-blood till the last.” 
THe Messrs. Harper have been mindful of 

the importance of making good biographical 
reading accessible to the masses, as is evinced 
by their publication in a single number of 
their excellent “ Franklin Square Library” of 
the lives of Robert Burns, Oliver Goldsmith, 
and John Bunyan,’ respectively by Principal 
Shairp, William Black, and James A. Froude, | 
which were recently noticed at more length | 
in this Record. Such works, in a form so 
cheap and desirable, are destined to become 
the most potent educators and the most influ- 
ential guides of the youth of our country in 
ill ranks and conditions of life. Nothing 
could be devised so well calculated to extir- 
pate the taste for trashy and polluting books 
and periodicals, and make the reading of them 
an impossibility, as the liberal provision of 
such relishing and nourishing intellectual food 
as is supplied in these and other volumes of 
the ** English Men of Letters Series.” 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago a memoir of Sydney 
Smith, by his daughter, Lady Holland, with a 
selection from his letters by Mrs. Austen, was | 
published in two volumes, and received with 
genuine delight by all admirers of the wit and 
humor qualified by wisdom for which the ge- 
nial and brilliant dean was proverbial. Since 
then a new generation of readers has sprung 
up, as capable as their predecessors of relish- 
ing the agreeable mixture of gayety and seri- 
ousness, of manliness, tenderness, sociality, | 
cleverness, and benevolence, which was served 
up in these entertaining memoirs. But the 
most of these have been unaware of the exist- 
ence of such a volume, or were prevented by 


ts expensiveness from becoming possessors 
of it. The work’? is now published, with the 


* Three Volumes of the “ English Men of Letters.” 
Edited by Joun Monrtry. 1. Robert Burns, by Principal 
Suarre, 2. Oliver Goldsmith, by WiiiiaM BiaoK. 3. John 
Bunyan, by James A. Froupe. “ Franklin Square Libra- 
ry.” 4to,pp. 81. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

109 A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By his Dangh- 





omission only of some of the letters that haya 
no interest to general readers, in a single yyy. 


| ber of the “ Franklin Square Library.” 





THAT so few romances have been built uyoy 
the life of the Saviour is undoubtedly due to : 
feeling of profound reverence. Good taste and 
good sense have seconded this wide-sprea 
sentiment, until the feeling is almost co-extey 
sive with Christianity that it is unseemly, fo, 
our mere amusement, to pretend to lift th 
veil that conceals a part of that Wonderfy! 
Life, and that any attempt, by drafts upon th, 
imagination, to fill up the outline more fully 
than has been revealed would be not only im 


| pious, but vain. No genius, however great, 


who might presume to add to what has beey 
written in the Gospels, could expect otherwis: 
than to make the perfect life recorded ther 
with brief simplicity seem less perfect. The 
vigilant and scrupulous reserve which Mr. 
Lew. Wallace has exercised in his romance, 
Ben-Hur, a Tale of the Christ, has generally 
preserved him from offending against this sen- 
timent, or from doing violence to good taste. 
It is seldom that he departs from the sacred 
text in the words that he ascribes to the Say- 
iour, and he never, either in the words or 
deeds that he ascribes to Him, impairs the pre- 
eminent dignity and godlikeness of His char- 
acter. Very wisely Mr. Wallace contines his 
allusions to the Saviour to the incidents at 


| tending His birth, to a single glimpse of Him 


in His boyhood (which, as well as one or two 
miraculous acts ascribed to Him at a later pe- 
riod, might, indeed, have been dispensed with 
as needless interpolations), and to a few pas- 
sages in His life in the period that intervened 
between His meeting with John the Baptist at 
Bethabara and His crucifixion. Nor has Mr. 
Wallace been guilty of the bad taste, not to 


| say the impiety, of making the Saviour in any 
| sense the hero of the story. Certain imposing 


incidents of His life, or connected with His 
advent—such as the coming of the Wise Men 
from the East, the manifestation, the appear- 
ance of the heavenly hosts to the shepherds 
on the night of the nativity, the birth of the 


| Babe, certain of the miracles worked by the 


Saviour, His entry into Jerusalem, His arrest, 
trial, and crucifixion, and the amazing events 


that attended this last stupendous act—com- 


| prise nearly all that directly relates to the 


deeds or sayings of Christ; and the recital of 
these is confined to comparatively small por- 
tions of the tale, at its beginning and close. 
Nor are these incidents introduced as mere 
scenic or histrionic accessories, designed to 
heighten the dramatic or spectacular effect ; 
but they are treated in the most reverent man- 
ner, and with the purpose of giving the reader 
ter, Lady Hottanp. With a Selection from his Letters. 
Edited by Mrs. Austen (abridged and re-arranged). 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 87. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

11 Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Watracr. 


| 16mo, pp. 552. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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utelligent idea of the mental, moral, and 
eocial condition of the world at the coming of 
the Saviour, more especially the state of mar- 
vellously high-wrought expectation and of 
clashing opinion in which it found the Chosen 
People. It is true that the 
endary, prophetic, and historical, relative to 
Clirist, which are wrought into the narrative, 
exert a potential influence upon some of the 
prineipal characters, and largely supply the 
tive for their actions. But the use of them 


incidents, leg- 


| social life, and institutions of the early French 


is never permitted to exceed legitimate bounds, | 


or to transgress upon sacred ground. The 
hero of the romance, Ben-Hur, is a Jew of 
princely family, whose career is traced from 
early youth to ripe manhood. In the earlier 
part of the story he is made the type of his na- 


tion—the representative not only of the na- | 


tional thirst for independence, but of the vir- | 


tues and vices, the hopes and aspirations, the 
zeal, the prejudice, and the pride, of the indi- 
viduals of his race. After suffering grievous 
wrongs, injustice, and cruelty at the hands of 
the Roman, and after having been successively 
a galley-slave, a freedman, the adopted son of 
a noble Roman hero, a victor in the Roman 
games, and a soldier, in all which situations he 


colonists and their descendants at New Orleans, 
just prior to and at the time of the Louisiana 
purchase. The narrative brings out in strong 
relief the characteristic traits of the French 
creoles, and in particular the social groupings 
and exclusiveness which were the fruit of their 
relationship to the mother country, and of their 
attachment to its memories and institutions, 
as modified by the new country into which 
they had been transplanted, and in whose soil 
they had taken root. Out of the composite 
and peculiar material afforded by these artiti- 
cial surroundings, Mr. Cable has woven a ro- 
mance congenial to the atmosphere in which 
his actors live and to their temperaments, in 
which he depicts with considerable skill the 
play of passion and prejudice, of self-interest 
and lofty principle, and the power of love to 
triumph over barriers that had been consider- 
ed insurmountable. The action of the story 
generally is spirited, but its interest is diluted 


| and its movement retarded by the undue space 
| allotted to the reproduction of the peculiarities 


| 


was preparing himself as in a sort of appren- | 


ticeship for a great act of revenge on the Ro- 
after all this suffering and 
preparation, just as he had organized a formi- 
dable military power, and was ready to strike 
the long-meditated blow, and place the expect- 
ed King of the Jews upon the throne of Israel, 
he is diverted from his revenge by the peace- 
ful appearance of that King preaching a king- 
dom of souls and not of men, a spiritual and 
not a temporal kingdom. Ben-Hur becomes a 
Christian, abandons all his warlike hopes and 
designs, and is changed from a warrior seeking 
to establish a temporal throne by the sword 
into a disciple devoting all his vast means and 
splendid abilities to bring the hearts not only 
of Jews and Romans, but of all nations, into 
subjection to a heavenly King. 


man oppressors 


As a work of 


romantic art the tale compares favorably with | 


Bulwer’s historical novels relating to the same 
period. Its accounts of Oriental scenes and 
people, and of Oriental, Grecian, and Roman 
manners, customs, religions, and philosophies, 
are as rich, as varied, and as authentie as Bul- 
wer’s; its descriptions of personal encounters 





in battle and in the amphitheatre are as vivid- | 


ly dramatic; its men are as splendidly good or 
evil; and its women are as beautiful, but less 
sensuous, purer, and more womanly. The book 
is a timely and most acceptable one for Christ- 
mas reading, rich but severe in its coloring, 


dramatic without being spectacular, brilliant | 


but reverent, and intensely interesting. 


The Grandissimes,’? by George W. Cable, is a 
spirited reproduction of the manners, customs, 
A Story of Creole Life. By 
12mo, pp. 448. New York: Charles 


he Grandissimes, 
Grorcr W. Cane. 
Scribner's Sons. 





| of intonation and pronunciation of the Anglo- 


Galliean dialect that prevailed in Louisiana at 
The dialect 
dialogues with which the story is profusely 
earnished have often little to commend them 
beyond their singularity, and although sufti- 
ciently novel and curious to amuse the reader 
at first, finally become tedious by their excess. 


the time of the events described. 


Tue author of the Wreck of the Grosvenor 
bears the same relation to tales of the sea that 
Nir. Blackmore does to tales of the land. Both 
are unrivalled story-tellers, both excel in the 
minuteness and delicacy of their descriptions, 
both are hearty lovers of nature, both are mas- 
ters of a diction which is attractive from its 
racy simplicity and occasional rich quaintness, 
and both contribute to the delight of their 
readers by their quiet humor and unexpected 
brief touches of pathos. The highest praise 
that can be awarded Mr. Russell’s new sea sto- 
ry, A Sailor’s Sweetheart, is to say that it is a 
worthy successor of the Wreck of the Grosvenor. 
There is no living writer that is so thoroughly 
as he in sympathy with a ship and a sailor, 
and his new story is a stirring chronicle of the 
qualities of the one and the life and feelings 
of the other. It is, moreover, a thrilling ree- 
ord of adventure, mutiny, and shipwreck, the 
incidents of which are heightened by the mad- 
ness of the captain of the ship and his tragic end. 


As might be inferred from its title and the 
name of its author, Bricks Without Straw'* is a 
plea for the education of the colored people of 


13 A Sailor’s Sweetheart. An Account of the Wreck of 
the Sailing Ship Waldershaw. From the Narrative of 
Mr. William Lee, Second Mate. By W. Crank Rvussen.. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 81. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

+ Bricks Without Straw. A Novel. 
Tovrearr. 12mo, pp. 521. New York: 
and Hulbert. 


By Aurion W. 
Fords, Howard, 
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the South, who have been suddenly aie citi- | 


zens Without preparation for citizenship, and 
of whom impossibilities were expected, while 


they were left unfurnished with the means for 


overcoming them. Taking the case of a single 
negro as the representative of his people, the 
author gives a vivid description of his condi- 
tion under the system of slavery as it existed 
before the 





war. Each successive step of his 
life is followed, from his birth till the present 
hour, exhibiting him as a slave, an aspirant for 
freedom, a Union soldier, and a thoughtful and 
provident freedman, farmer, and citizen. The 
development of his hopes and aspirations, bis 
virtues and defects, is minutely portrayed, and 
a strong picture is given of his unequal contest 
with the circumstances and surroundings, po- 
litical, social, and traditional, which fettered 
and obstructed him after he became a freeman 
and a citizen almost as absolutely as when he 
wasaslave. What the man was able to accom- 
plish in spite of these circumstances, and in 
the face of disabling,even when well-intended, 
legislation, is suggested as indicating what he 
might accomplish if strengthened and enlight- 
ened by education. The book is a thought- 
ful one, intended for thoughtful men; and al- 
though the author's political sympathies are 
frankly avowed, sometimes rather offensively 


| ferior to The First Violin as a work 








aie Series.” This is a tale of lov ind 
courtship after instead of before marriage, + 


interest being concentrated upon the ine. 


| dents and accidents that happily re-unite two 


lives, Which had been sundered by mutual 
incompatibility and uncongeniality of sympa 
thies followed by a long separation, and 
which were on the brink of being finally sey 
ered by a divorce.—While it is decidedly 


ot art 
The Wellfords,"? a new novel by the same au. 
thor, is still a very readable one. With creat 
cleverness the author has drawn the character 
of a hero, with many graces, accomplishment 
and refinements, but whose native weakness 
o 
make him inconstant in love, and finally the 
easy tool and victim of the intrigues of a 
Jesuit. In like manner, but by the operation 
of very different causes, the heroine of the 
story, who is endowed with every quality that 
should insure constancy and firmness of pur- 
pose, is made to forget and finally to renounce 
her first love, and to find a refuge from h 
pertidy in a more serene and restful love for a 
nobler, more steadfast, and stronger character, 
brigitta,’® by Berthold Auerbach, is a quiet 


and love of ease and selfishness conspire t 


| but touching story of German and Swiss rural 


no one of those who differ most widely from its | 


author can atiord to disregard his suggestive 
and incisive treatment of a subject in which 
the whole country is profoundly interested. 
Miss BrADDON’S Just as I am'® is an in- 
stance of the sensational in literature carried 
to the verge of true art. The story is told as 
only a story can be told by one who excels in 
vivid and picturesque delineation of situation 
and character. ‘To the critic not the least 
of its merits are the firmness and skill with 
Which the author holds her proclivities in 
check, and the grace and delicacy with which 
the most startling incidents of her tale are 
introduced. Sensational the story must un- 
doubtedly be pronounced, dealing as it does 
with a life-long concealment of jealousy and 
murder; but it is a sensationalism that is free 
from any alloy of coarseness or melodramatic 
extravagance. It must be objected to it, how- 
ever, that the moral to be evolved from the 
story, that red-handed murder may be con- 
doned by mere repentance, is inconsistent with 
the ideas of justice and retribution that, for- 
tunately for society, are generally in vogue. 


For lack of space several novels of fair 
merit must be grouped, with only brief com- 
ments on each. Of these, perhaps the most 
unequal in its interest and in its literary ex- 
ecution is Salvage,’ the latest of the * No 


15 Justas 1 Am. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brannon. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 80. New York: 
Harper and Brothers 

16 Salvage. ‘* No Name Series.” 


16:0, pp. 293. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 


| Slimmple-minded peasant heroine. 


; | and peasant life, in which the beautiful facul- 


ty of doing good to one’s enemies is finely ex- 
emplified in the life and deeds of its pure and 
Lord Brack- 
enbury’? is a sterling novel by Miss Edwards, 
with a plot which, if not absolutely original, 
is sufficiently remote from the commonplace 
and customary to impress us by its freshness 
and novelty. The interest of the story turns 


| upon the noble self-mastery and self-sacritice 


of an elder brother, the Lord Brackenbury of 
the tale, who is moved by his fraternal atiee- 
tion for a younger brother, and his pure and 
unselfish love for his own betrothed, to surren- 
der her and to renounce his title and estates 
that he may insure their happiness. The 


| methods he pursues to this end are rife with 


| romantic interest. 


| 


| Cuarna Bert. * Leisure Hour Series.” 





Tue books for the young that ave making 
their appearance along with the holiday sea- 
son are of a highly satisfactory quality. In 
the number are several that are suited to the 
taste and understanding of those youths of 
both sexes who have entered upon their 
“teens.” Such of these as take an interest in 
books of travel are admirably ministered to 
by Mr. Knox’s new volume, the Adventures of 
Two Youths in a abeed to Siam and Java,” 


7 The Wellfords, A Novel. By Jesstr Foturretir. 
‘Leisure Hour Series.” 16mo, pp. 428. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co, 

is Brigitta, By Bertuory Avenrsaon. Translated by 
16mo, pp. 244. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 

19 Lord Brackenbury. A Novel. By Amrita B. Ep- 
warps. “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 82. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

20 The Boy Travellers in the Far East. Part I. Ad- 
ventures of ‘'wo Youths ia a Journey to Siam and Java. 












is a sequel to the instructive and enter- 


taining book on China and Japan, by the same 
author, that was published a yearago. In the 
new volume the enterprising young travellers 
take up the thread of their narrative w here it 
is dropped last year, and give their impres- 
sions of Siam, Java, Cochin China, Cambodia, 
Sumatra, and the Malay Archipel the 
me graphie and perspicuous style, and in 
conformity with the same general plan, that 
Noth- 
» that was worth seeing in these interesting 


ia 
go 


made their former record so attractive, 
Jands and seas escaped the vigilant observa- 
tion and research of the youthful travellers. 
Phe country of each place visited, its climate, 
sea-ports, cities and villages, its scenery, its 
resources, antiquities, natural curiosities, and 
objects of interest in the domain of natural 
history, together with its people, their social 
and business character, their dress, habits, re- 
ligion, dwellings, temples, and historic build 
, are described with sufficient fullness of 
detail to be profitable for instruction, and yet 
with such sparkling brevity as to prevent the 
curiosity and interest trom flagging. The vol- | 
ume is elegantly and copiously illustrated. 
Youths who have a relish for books of the kind 
just noticed will also find wholesome and ap- 
petizing food in Jules Verne’s account of the 
Great Navigalors of the Eighteenth Century.?' 
The account is written in the captivating and | 
erandiose vein for which Verne is celebrated, | 
and supplies very satisfactory epitomes of the | 


voyages of Anson, Barrow, Cook, Bougainville, 
Parkinson, Pérouse, Valliant, Vancouver, and 
other intrepid navigators, and of their discoy- 
eries, accompanied by interesting biographical 
sketches of the more famous of the number 

A Jolly Fellowship? is another engaging story 
of travel,in Florida and some of the West India 
Islands, by two lads, the elder of whom is sup- 
posed to be sixteen, and who gives a lively ac- 
count of the sights they saw and acquaintances 
they made. With the exception of a shipwreck, 
which is described with great animation, the 
book is a quiet one, 


: shal | 
amusing and entertaining 


rather than exciting or impressive.—Agnes 
Giberne, the author of several admirable his- 
torical romances based on events in English | 
history, designed for the entertainment and 
instruction of young people, has prepared a 
little volume of rare excellence, suited to be- 
ginners in astronomy, entitled Sun, Moon, and 
Stars.2*> She tells the tale of the stellar uni- | 
| 
| 
| 


verse With great simplicity, and in an earnest 
and pleasant style which is equally free from 
technicality and excessive juvenility. She 
With Descriptions of Cochin China, Cambodia, ete. 
trated. By Tiomas W. Knox. 
Harper and Brothers. 

2: The Exploration of the World. 
of the Eighteenth Century. 
lustrations. 8vo, pp. 409. 
Sons, 

22 A Jolly Fellowship. By Frank R.Stockton. 12mo, | 
pp. 298. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. | 

23 Sun, Moon, and Stars. A Book for Beginners, By | 
AanesGiserne. Witha Preface by Professor Pritoiuann. | 
12mo, pp. 296. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 


Tilus- | 
Svo, pp. 446. New York: 
The Great Navigators | 
By Jcues Verne. With I | 
New York: Charles Scribner's 
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outlines of elementary astronomy 
to mathematics or technieal 
1 presents the chief results of 


gives the 
without resort 
phraseology, anc 

the ies of the most eminent philoso- 
phers ina series of simple and attractive forms 
and pictures that may be easily comprehended 
by very youthful readers.—Although Mr. Hab- 
book, The Worst Boy in Town,** 
may not have been designed primarily as a 


boy s’ book, it 


TEeS( 


are 


berton’s new 
4 1} $ ied ] > . > « ore: , 
is destined to be even a greatel 
favorite with wide-awake and mischief-loving 
boys and girls than with their much-enduring 


| but secretly greatly tickled fathers and mo- 


thers. If there is of mischievous 


prank boys have not yet learned, or any ingen- 


lous I ] 


any sort 


ick or enterprise of which they are ig- 
norant, Jack Whittingham, the “ worst boy in 
town” of Mr. Habberton’s sprightly tale, can 
fully enlighten their 
knowledge in that line. 


curiosity for further 
And if they read the 


| record of Jack’s career between the lines, they 


will also learn that they may be 
without being mean, 


THIS hievous 
malicious, or undutiful, 
and that when the time comes for them to give 
up “sowing their wild oats,” their energies may 
be so directed as to make them industrious and 
honorable men. Pets at Marcy’s,?> by 
Olive Thorne Miller, is a delightful book of 


(Jue er 


natural history for very youthful readers, in- 


tended as a companion for the home circle, or 
It is 
continuous story, of a 
large number of true facts in natural history, 
in with familiar well-known 
birds and animals, related in a way that will 
interest the attention and pique the curiosity 
It 
is superbly illustrated from drawings by Mr. 
James C. Beard, and is beautifully printed. 

Three short stories, Christie’s Old Organ, Saved 
at Sea, and Little Faith,?® have been grouped in 


for a quiet nook in the chimney-corner. 


an arrangement, in a 


connection or 


and desire for knowledge of its readers. 


| a modest holiday volume, intended for juve- 
niles who are seriously inclined. 
| 


The actors 
in each of the tales are themselves juveniles; 
each has a religious under-tone leading up to 


| a religious moral; and each is written in sim- 
| ple and unaffected style, and in a tone of gen- 
| tle gravity calenlated to make a durable im- 


pression upon the mind.—Mrs. E. T. Corbett, 
who is not unknown to readers of Harper, gives 
the young folk a peep into a delightful Non- 
little book 
which she styles Karl and the (Jueen of (ueer- 
land.*? 


Land of her creation, in a 


It consists of’a variety of apologues, 


| fairy tales, and extravaganzas, in prose and 


verse, told in the good old-fashioned style so 


| dear to children, exciting their fancy without 


burdening them with a tedious moral. 


24 The Worst Boy in Town. By 
Babies, 16mo, pp. 214. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

28 Queer Pets at Marey’s. By Ovtve Tuorne Mitver, 
4to, pp. 426. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co, 

26 Christie's Old Organ, Saved at Sea; and Little Faith. 
By Mrs. O. F. Watton. 16mo, pp. 427. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter and Brothers. 

27 Karl and the Queen of Queerland, 
BETT. Square 12mo, pp. 148. 
Exchange. 


the Author of Helen’s 


3y Mrs. E. T. Cor- 
New York: American Book 
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POLITICAL. 


UR Reeord is closed on the 25th of Octo- | 
( i ber. Klections were held, October 12, as 
follows: Indiana for State officers, 13 Con- 
gressmen, Legislature, and county officers, 
Total vote for Governor: Porter (Republican), 


230,291; L 


(National), 14,863 ; 


and Prohibition. 


20 000, 


Governor. Legislature Democratic. 


Local elections in Connecticut, October 4, 
resulted in a Republican gain of twenty towns | 


over the election of 1876, 


The New Hampshire Greenback State Con- 
vention met at Manchester, September 29, and 


nominated for Governor Warren 8S 


oflicers were also nominated. 


The South Carolina Greenback State Con- 


vention met at Chester, September 28, 
nominated for Governor L. W. R. Blair; 
tenant-Governor, B. C. Gist. 


Hon. Alfred H. Colquitt was re-elected Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, October 6, by a majority of 


over 50,000, 


The Vermont Legislature, October 19, re- 
elected George EF. Edmunds, United States 


Senator. 


The centennial celebration of the capture 


of Major André took place-at Tarrytown, New 
York, September 23. 


procession, after which ex-Governor Tilden 


made an address, and Hon. Chauncey M. De- 


pew delivered an oration. 

The Sultan of Turkey, October 11, signed an 
irade in which he ordered the surrender of 
Duleigno. On the 25th the conditions of the 
tled. 
by which the Montenegrins should advance 
on Duleigno. Riza Pasha had undertaken to 
form a cordon around the town to prevent an 
Albanian invasion. In any case the Porte had 
ordered the surrender to be made within five 
days, and in view of this the Ottoman Commis- 
sioner withdrew several conditions to which 
Montenegro objected, notably those relating to 
the retention of the Turkish flag on coasting 
vessels and the maintenance of ‘Turkish laws 
in the Dulcigno district. 

The French cabinet council, October 13, 
unanimously approved the proposal of M. Con- 
stans, Minister of the Interior and of Worship, 
for the enforcement of the decrees against the 
unauthorized religious communities. 


anders (Democrat), 222,740; Gregg 
plurality for Porter, 7551. 
Congressmen, 8 Republicans and 5 Democrats. 
Ohio elected a Secretary of State and mi- 
nor State officers. There were four tickets in | 
the tield—Democratic, Republican, Greenback, 

Republican plurality about 

West Virginia voted for State ofticers, | 
Legislature, and county officers, Probable | 
Democratic plurality of 10,000 on the vote for } 


S. Brown. | 
Presidential electors, Congressmen, and other 


and | 
Lieu- 


There was an immense 


One of the questions was as to the road | 





torical Berard. 


| Mexican troops and killed, together with fifty 
|} of his braves and eighteen women and ¢hjjj- 
dren, on October 14. 


Old Style), to the Princess Dolgorouki, in 
chapel of the imperial palace. 

Chili and the United States of Colombia 
signed a compact, October 16, in which it 
agreed to submit to arbitration all questions 
in dispute between the two republics. — In easy 
the arbitrators should not agree, the matter js 
to be referred to the President of the United 
States of America. 

The Kurds have destroyed totally or par 
tially one hundred and seventy Persian vil 
lages, and the Shah has telegraphed to Turk: 
for help to quell the outbreak. 

There was great rejoicing in Buenos Ayres, 
October 13, on the oceasion of the installation 
| of General Roca as President of the new Ar- 

gentine government. Romero has assumed 
| oftice as Governor of the province of Buen 
Ayres. 


the 


s 


OS 


News was received in London, October 16, 
that Don Candido Bareiro, President of Para- 
guay, was dead, and that General Caballero, 
Minister of the Interior, had succeeded to the 
Presidency. 

DISASTERS. 

September 18.—Land-slip at Naini Tal, Bengal, 
killing thirty-nine Europeans, of whom several 
were British soldiers. 

October 8.—Collision on the New York and 
New England Railroad, at Willimantic, Con 


| necticut. Five killed and several wounded. 


October 9.—Collision in Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania, between two trains of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Twenty-seven persons killed. 

October 12.—Water burst into the Ford Pit 
of the Albion Mines, Stellarton, Nova Scotia, 
killing ten men. 

October 16.—About this date the steamer 


| Alpena, of the Goodrich line, on her way from 
convention for the surrender were still unset- | 


Grand Haven for Chicago, was lost, with all 
on board, numbering, it is said, seventy or 
eighty. 

October 20.—Boiler explosion, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, killing five men, and wounding many. 

Factory burned at Cincinnati, Ohio. Five 
women killed. 

October 23.—The sea-port town of Iquique, 
Peru, almost totally destroyed by fire. 

@BITUARY. 

October 4.—In Paris, France, Jacques Offen- 
bach, musician, aged sixty-one years. 

October 6.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard College, 


| aged seventy-one years. 


October 20.—At Wayland, Massachusetts, 
Lydia Maria Child, auchoress, aged seventy- 


The Indian chief Victorio was pursued by | cight years. 


The Czar of Russia was married, October 19 

























Cditur’s 


(PIE following story, sent to the Drawer by 
a Boston friend, is told by the vietim him- 
self, a well-known Boston minister, a part of 








Mrawer, 


erence to the Jay Treaty. The House of tep- 
resentatives was composed largely of the op- 
ponents of the treaty, and it was for a long 
time doubtful if the bills for the indemnifica- 
tion of Great Britain, which made part of if, 
would be passed. Mr. Sheafe, a strong Feder- 
alist, anticipating that the vote would be a 
very close one, perhaps a tie, when the casting 
vote of the Speaker would be all-important, is 
reported to have said to Frederick A. Muhlen- 
berg, “If you do not give us [the Federalists] 
yeur vote, your Henry shall not have my Pol- 
ly.” It was ascertained that the leaning of 
the Speaker was in the right direction, and 
Henry and Polly were married accordingly. 
The bills subsequently passed by a bare ma- 
jority. Dr. Muhlenberg was fond of telling 
this story, as showing how nearly he might 
not have been what he was, usually adding, 
* But the vote went the right way, peace was 
secured, and here I am.” 


An incident connected with his father’s 
death strongly impressed him. In the exci 
ment attendant upon his sudden illness the 
boy was left for a time unheeded, not even 
| knowing that his father had expired. Wan- 
dering in a melancholy manner about the 
house, he was mounting the stairs, when a 
door opened above, and some member of the 
household came out. “ Well, William,” she 
said, “your father’s dead ;” and then, in the 
same breath, to a servant who stood below, 
“ Betsy, put on the hams’—the funeral hams, 


te 
ic- 


19 whose official duty is to preach in different 
pulpits in behalf of a society for the relief of 
the poor. This he does with success, seldom 
lb failing to bring tears from the eyes and money 
5 from the pockets of his hearers by harrowing 
s descriptions of destitution and misery. One 
Sunday, after he had done his very best in 
5 this line, and was leaving the meeting-house, 
| a gentleman accosted him with the remark, 
evidently made in all innocence, “I declare, 
Mr. W——, those were very sad stories you 

told, and I suppose most of them were true.” 

OF course there are some of us who are a 

8, trifle bored when compelled to listen a second 
tine tothe same sermon. The weariness would 
r- be a little alleviated if repeaters would bear in 
a mind the remark of a little girl of twelve years, 
g the daughter of a clergyman, who was asked, | 
“Sadie, does papa ever preach the same sermon | 
i, twice?” After thinking a moment Sadie re- 
\- plied, “ Yes, I think he does, but I think he hol- 
, lers in different places.” 

Nor long sinee, in a Mississippi court, a col- | 
ored man sued a neighbor for damages for kill- 
ing his dog. Colonel M——, defendant’s law- 

p yer, called Sam Parker, a colored gent, to prove 

l that the dog was a worthless cur for whose 
destruction no damage ought to be recovered. 

l COLONEL M——. “Sam, did you know this 
dog ?” 






















Sam. “Yes, sah, I wer’ pussonally acquaint- 
ed wid dat dog.” 

COLONEL M . “Well, tell the jury what 
sort of dog he was.” 

Sam. “ He wer’ a big yaller dog. 





” 


Sam. “ Well, he wouldn’t hunt; he wouldn’t 


Dat make ’em call him wat dey did.” 
COLONEL M——. “ Well, sir, what did they 
eall him ?” 
Sam. “Dey called him ‘ Zawyer,’ sah.” 


A very delightful book is The Life and Work 

of William Augustus Muhlenberg, recently pub- 

} lished by Harper and Brothers. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg enjoyed in a remarkable degree the re- 

spect and love of his clerical brethren of other 
denominations. The simplicity and beauty of 

his character, and the manner in which his 


lence and charity, endeared him to all. He was 
a man, Withal, of much humor, and altogether 
delightful as a companion. His neatness as a 
raconteur was proverbial. 

His grandfather, Henry W. Muhlenberg, was 


the time that the nation was agitated in ref- 


COLONEL M——. “ What was he good for?” | 


do no gyard duty; he jes lay ’round an’ eat. 


whole life was given up to works of benevo- | 


paying his addresses to Miss Mary Sheafe at | 


that is, according to a custom in those times 
of spreading a collation for the mourners. 


The great work of Dr. Muhlenberg’s life 
was the building of St. Luke’s Hospital, which 
was done entirely by voluntary contributions. 
There were gifts of from two thousand to 
| twenty thousand dollars. One morning there 
came in the ordinary Sunday morning offertory 
in his church five bills of one thousand dollars 
each, labelled, “ For St. Luke’s Hospital,” with- 
out any clew tothe donor. Mr. Robert B. Min- 
turn happened to be in the vestry when the 
five bills were brought in among the usual of- 
ferings. “ Doctor, let me hold those bills let 
| me hold them a moment,” he said, in his quick 
way; “I want to touch such money.” 





A valuable lesson would often be conveyed, 
in passing, by a forcible remark. To a rich old 
man with whom he was familiar, and who was 
one of those “ who withhold more than is meet,” 
he said, grimly, as he turned away from him, 
“Shrouds have no pockets.” Again: A newly 
entered patient, a rather conceited youth, as 
soon as Dr. Muhlenberg began to talk with 
him, said, “I don’t believe in eternal punish- 
ment.” The rejoinder was, “ I never heard that 
that was the first article of the Christian faith,” 


ore 
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and thereupon the pastor pressed home the 
eardinal verities of the Gos l. 

The bright, pertinent word seemed ever at 
the Doctor’s command. On one occasion, at 
the hospital, a sister came excitedly to his 


| 


room, saying, “Oh, Dr. Muhlenberg, there is a | 


Methodist minister making a prayer aloud in | 


- < 
rrr) 


the middle of the ward! 


“Indeed!” he replied. “Make haste back, 
my dear sister, and stop the prayer before it 


vets to hie ave 6.” 
THe author of “A Puzzle for Metaphysi- 


Claus 


number of this Magazine: 


* Editor of Harper's Magazi 





‘Dear Sir,—Soon afte m of ‘ 12 
f ans’ in Cay 1 Cor 
m vat he ir yvouay \ 
the attempt to solve the 1 I have been lookin 
for it with great interest. Ju to myself, or rather to 
the puzzle which I have given to the public, compels mx 
to make a brief criticism on his ingenious solution. 


“In the lo l 





died whet 





choolly 








1 a theory or ai 





1 ent on imaginatic 
basis of fact. 
he has an imagination as lively as the one 


My friend Captain Codman 








1d as to attribute to me. 











pleasing picture of a ‘united family circle,’ in whicl l 
t | rs re d, all the interest events occu g 
in one part jually ll known in the other. This 
has, however, little ion in fact. The family of 
R M 


r, Stetson and my own were certainly on the most 
friendly terms. The two clergymen being members of the 
for the benefit of 
been called intimate; but our 
ited that I never but once 

1 I have described. The 
ime school with my eldest 
boy, now Rey. George Stuart Baker, of St. Luke's Hospi- 
tal, New York. 

‘Mrs. Stetson and T, each oce: 





r commilttecs 





families were so little 





saw the young man whose d 





younger son attended the s 


pied to the ful 


3, exchal d calls cer- 


] with our 





( 

tainly not more than half a dozen times in as m iny years, 
unt er their sad bereavement called forth the warmest 
y froma 
il Captain Codman’s paper in your October number 
t Thanksgivi 


lthe S 








1 who knew them. 





y was so charmingly 

via Walker, nor that the day 
ing by all on board, nor that Rev. Mr. 
r preached every Sunday. 





Neither was I aware, 
ugh my husband may have been, that the ship was on 
her return voyage; 





nor, indeed, 
returned. 


that she and all her crew 
My mother’s decease late in 








February was so closely followed by my own severe and 
angerous illness that I scar 





ely had a thought outsid« 





my own family circle. 


In such circumstances it is very 
improbabl 


> that any one was sent to inquire about the 
ship prior to the 10th, though we certainly did after my 
‘vision’ had created such an agitation of my nerves that 
Dr. Baker resorted to this, not on account of his anxiety 
concerning the safety of Frederic, but as a means of 
soothing me. 

‘Captain Codman says: ‘ Mrs. Baker was an invalid. 
She was taking medicine for her cough, and we know 
that cough medicine means opium,’ 
Codman's imagination comes in. 


} 
olle 


Here again Captain 
To the best of my rec- 
tion I had no cough. Congestion of the lungs was 
followed by a severe hemorrhage. I may or may not 
have taken opium in some form; but if opinm can pro- 


| silent duri 


| 


’ Mrs. H. W. Baker, sends the following | 
in reply to Captain Codman’s paper, “ The | 
‘Sophia Walker,’ ” published in the October | 











ls ‘aptain Codman calls them—they would soon cess 
| be puzzles, being of every-day occurrence, 
“Captain Codman is no doubt correct when } Q 
‘The language of the vision is not nautical . 4 | 
must be content to be classed with the writer of St. I 5 
| shipwreck, condemned also in an article publis} 
igo by the same gentleman for not being naut 
a scription. I confess that I did not disting et 
ama land a foretopsail yard-arm. I cou nly s 
in} n that frederic fell from a great heicht 
the 1 r, foaming billows 


“*Whetl 





ror not Captain Codman remained per 





ig the dreadful scene, he knows, of « ave 

ter than I; but that there was a cry, ‘Man over! 

ind that there were the most vigorous exertions ti 
poor Frederic on the part of the warm-hearted crew, I am 
sure, not only from what I heard and saw in my 

hut from what was afterward narrated by on 

on board. 





“ As no claim has been set up for the supernatural, t 





I 1 
facts being narrated exactly as they occurred, ¢ 
Codman’s protest concerning the difference of time falls 


10 the round. 





**On the whole it is unfortunate for the satisfactory 
lution of the puzzle that Captain Codman did not ' 
pone till a future opportunity the account of pr 

voyages of the Sophia Walker, and tl 


which he 





is Secure the ‘spa 


regrets can not be ‘ permitted’ to the narrati 


of events connected with this particular voyage.” 


“RESPECTING his grandfather’s grave,” the 


| following story of one of the Basuto chiefs, 


He forms a | 


told by the London Daily News correspol dent 
in South Africa, is very rich: Pete, the grand- 
father of Mashesh, the Basuto chief, had tl 

misfortune to be eaten by one of his friends, o1 
enemies, the story does not say which. Tl 

cannibal was captured and brought before 
Mashesh, who was urged to kill him. “No,” 


| said Mashesh; “w hy should I disturb my grand- 


| school funds at monte. 


father’s grave?” 


RATHER good, this: When Brother Bledso 
was pastor of a colored congregation in Texas, 
he was so naughty as to “jine in a game of 
keerds” one night, and lost all the Sunday- 
For this he was duly 
tried, and the verdict of the tribunal was: “ De 
Rey. Amindab Bledso am acquitted ob de sin ob 


| gamblin’, pervided he pays de money back by 


next Saturday night. Jn de mean time de mem- 
bers ob dis congregashun is warned agin play- 
ing keerds wid Brudder Bledso.” 


THERE were many good things and bright 
things said and done at the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church re- 
cently held in this eity. One of the bishops— 
Elliott, of Texas—kept his hearers in capital 
spirits by his pungent, humorous way of put- 
ting things. Speaking of the late Dr. Mont- 
gomery, of this city, and Montgomery Insti- 
tute, which he had named to his memory, he 
said he would be glad of $4800 for it, and when 
he heard about having $65,000 or $100,000, he 
felt that with such a sum they would blow 


| their bugles and charge upon the fortresses 


of folly. He said the missionary bishop would 


| come back, after visiting his charming friends, 


duce such a remarkable state of prescience—‘ vagaries,’ | to be received with open arms, but if “ collec- 





EDITOR'S 





1’ was mentioned, he would be informed, 
‘We are so glad to see you,” but that there 
re seven others sitting up and waiting for 
, expecting that he brought material en- 
eouragement. A young clergyman once want- 
1 to know if there was “any more encoura- 
¢ work in Western Texas.” “ I wrote him,” 
said Bishop Elliott, while the Convention 

rhed in enjoyment of the question, “ that 
er since the days of the apostles had there 
een any difficulty in finding plenty of men to 
do encouraging work. When you come across 


wi 


hasweet young person as that [laughter], 
don’t say, ‘Go West, young man.’ [Langhter. ] 
Give him a dear comfortable little parish, a 
et little rectory, and let the ladies work 
ypers for him. [Great laughter.] I never 


tell any man I’ve got an easy place for | 


If you want an easy place, come and 
ke it.” 
luis is told of Colonel Frobel, of Atlanta, 
a, Who some time ago was called on to 





ve the water in a neighboring stream. | 
hile engaged in this operation an old “ wool- } 





hat” came along with a cart drawn by a single 
ox, on Whieh was a small quantity of wood. 
Halting his team as he came near, he said, 
“What on’arth are them men doin’ thar?” 
“Well,” replied the colonel, “they are try 


¢ to find out how many bucketfuls of water | 


run down this creek in twenty-four hours.” 

The man gazed at the party in mute won- 
er, and asked, “ Mister, are that a fact ?” 

“Yes,” said the colonel, “that is just what 
they are doing.” 
After an earnest contemplation the man 
hook his head, and in grave tones replied, 
* Well, mister, it do appear to me that that 
thar thing are onconstitootional.” 

Nor a few of our aneedotes of wit and hnu- 
mor are connected with the clergy, all denom- 
inations of whom are at times represented. 
This time it is a good Methodist brother of 
whom we speak. Through the influence of a 
presiding elder, who, as he thought, was pre- 
judiced against him, he was appointed to a 
sinall and seattered settlement, when he and 
most of his friends felt that he ought to have 
been sent to some prominent position. La- 
menting the narrowness of the field to which 
he had been allotted, he was reminded by a 
friend that he ought not to be dissatisfied, but 
rather to pray that he might see the hand of 
the Lord in his appointment to just such a 
place. To which he replied, “I lhave—I have 
tried, brother, to do as you say; and time and 
again I have prayed to the Lord that I might 
see His hand in it, but every time, as I looked 
up, all I could see was the big paw of that presid- 
ing elder.” 


A YOUNG man, whose mind was wandering, | 


was placed by his friends in the care of Dr. 
, of the town of ——, in the State of New 
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Jersey, in the hope that he might, under his 
judicious treatment, soon be restored to health. 
He was, however, very discontented with the 
place, and with the restraint on his movements 
that was felt to be needful; and the doctor, 
more than once, in kind and friendly conver- 
sation, endeavored to make him feel reconciled 
to his situation. And as the young man was 


| of a religious turn of mind, and a constant 


reader of his Bible, the doctor one day, when 
talking with him, said, “‘ You ought to remem- 
ber, my friend, that the apostle has taught us 
that in whatsoever state we are, we should 
therewith be content.” 

|} “Yes, yes,” replied the other, “I know Paul 
says that; but then I don’t think Paul ever 
was in the Stat of New Jersey.” 


Tur decease of the late sexton of Grace 
Chureh brings to mind the long-time sexton 
of old Trinity, David Lyons, who died some 
twenty years ago, and who, like Brown, was 
| quite large in bodily diameter, and very well 
known in his day. In decorating the chureh 
one Christmas he caused a canopy supported 
by four wreath-twined posts to be erected 
over the lecturn, giving it very much the ap- 
| pearance of a parrot cage. As a finishing 
| touch to this work of art he proposed an in- 
seription in German text for its front. He 
thought it best, however, to consult one of 
the clergy before adding this final embellish- 
ment; and it was well that he did, as the se- 
quel will show. To the question, “ What do 
you propose for the inscription?” he replied 
that inasmuch as the lecturn held the sacred 
Scriptures, he thought, “ The Bible, the biggest 
Book in the World,’ would be eminently ap- 
propriate. 

“There will be no objection to that,” the 
witty clergyman responded, “if you will put 
underneath it, ‘ Trinity Church the biggest Church, 
and David Lyons the biggest Sexton? ” 


Ir was in 1842—a week-day appointment 
for a Methodist meeting at Anthony’s Creek, 
Greenbrier County, Virginia. Brother J 
was to preach. 
and even panther, were not uncommon there- 
abouts, and deer were abundant. The preach- 
er had some pulpit ability, and at times was 
impassioned and eloquent. Though not young, 
he was unmarried, peculiar, and seldom smiled. 
The congregation were mainly rude hunters 
and their rustic families; and the trusty rifle, 
the faithful dog, the picturesque hbunting- 
shirt, with “ brain-tanned” moccasin, and belt, 
and gleaming knife, were as sure to put in their 
appearance at “ week-day meeting” as the 
hunter himself. The place of worship was at 
Father Perkins’s double cabin, which had been 
| built with as much reference to worship as to 
the comfort of his own family. This notable 
man of foursecore was quite distinguished for 
| piety and his gifts both in prayer and as class- 
| leader, but not more so than he had been for 


The larger game, bear, wolf, 
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ardor of the passion for the chase was un 
abated, though he was entirely disabled by the 
infirmities ofage. ‘The writer has, at the same 
sitting, been entranced at narrations of the 
hazards of his hunter's life, and edified by hi 
deep, undoubted, child-like piety. 

It was a grand occasion for Brother J 


With a crowded house, and Father P. in the 
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his superiority as a hunter. With him the | 


Amen corner, and nothing to divert attention, 
unless it were the large number of rifles and 
guns, which, as usual, were placed convenient- 


ly near against the fence of the yard, and out- | 


side the wall of the house itself. The opening 


service gave great promise of a “good meet- | 


ing.” Both Brother J 


—and Father Perkins 


were quite demonstrative in their devotions. | 


The congregation became deeply interested. 


The preacher warmed with his subject, argu- | 


ment culminated into poetic imagery, and the 
pathos and power of unstudied eloquence 
melted and overwhelmed the rude audience. 
But between the eloquent strains of the im- 
passioned preacher the trained ears of the 
congregation detected the peculiar yelp of a 
well-known old hound. The sagacious brute 
was understood and believed, and the congre- 
gation was electrified. This manifestation of 
intense interest invaded the rude pulpit, and 
roused Brother J—— to still higher strains, 
which were presently interrupted by the thun- 
der of the approach of a herd of deer closely 
pursued by the fleet and faithful dogs. Simul- 
taneously with the climax of the last burst 


| 
| 


of eloquence the entire congregation, pell-mell, | 


broke for the door. 

As the earnest preacher dropped his hands to 
the rude desk, with a comical tone of sadness 
and disappointment on his lips, and holy hor- 
ror depicted on his face, with bitterness of soul 
he exclaimed: “It isnouse! It is no use!” 

To which the piping voice of the infirm and 
rheumatic old hunter and class-leader respond- 
ed, with great earnestness, “ Yes, it is, Brother 
J——-; they'll catch ’em, certain sure.” 


IT is not very funny, but it is very fine 


the enigma ascribed to Charles James Fox, | 
where, by the addition of a letter, the word 


cares is turned into one of the sweetest words 
in the English language. 
A word there is of plural nnmber, 
Foe to ease and tranquil slumber; 
Any other word you take 
And add an s, will plural make; 
Sut if you add an s to this, 
So strange the metamorphosis, 
, Plural is plural now no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before. 
Mr. RoBeErT BROWNING, the poet, is well 
known ainong his friends as a capital raconteur 
one of the best, indeed,in London. He tells 
this of the late Mr. Fitzball, a prolific drama- 
tist, who always looked upon himself as an in- 
jured man. “I wrote a play,” he said on one 





| unanimous. 
| What did their judgment 
took it to Astley’s. 

at once with fifty horses. 


size of B 


it point-blank. The great authorities were 


They would have none of jt 
prove worth? 
It was put in rehearsal 
It was brought out. 
and ran for a hundred nights.” Mr. Fitz)alj 
always complained that he did the same thio 
on the English as Victor Hugo on the Frene} 
stage, but that people attacked him furious 

instead of praising him. “You 
Victor Hugo!” said Keeley. 
No-go.” 


an Eneglish 
“You mean Victor 


Tue following examination recently occurred 
in Northern New York, in what are know: 
“Supplementary Proceedings.” 
and answers were as follows: 


The question 


“Do you reside in ——?” 
“T think I duz.” 

“Don’t you know you do?” 

a Yes.” 

“What is your business?” 

“That is my business.” 

“You must answer ny question.” 
“What is the question ?” 

“What is your occupation ?” 
“That is not the same question.” 
‘Answer the question.” 

‘It’s farming I am.” 

‘You are a farmer ?” 


“As much as anything.” 
‘Where is your farm ?” 


‘ 


‘It is under a mortgage.” 
“No,no. Where is your farm ?” 
“ At home, I suppose.” 

‘In ——, is it not?” 

‘It is, sur.” 

“Do you hold the deed ?” 

“T do not, sur.” 

“Who does ?” 

“The banker, sur.” 

“How came he by it ?” 

“T left it wid him for safe-kaping.” 
“You own the property, do you ?” 
“7 deyeur,” 


‘ 


‘ 


“Did you lease the property ?” 

“T gey me son the farm, sur.” 

“Did you give him a paper called a lease 7” 
“T don’t know what they ealled it.” 
“Where was the paper made ?” 

“At the paper-mill, I suppose.” 

“You have a drag?” 

“Yes, wid five teeth in it.” 

“Have you other property ?” 

“Four tin plates.” 

“What else ?” 

“A tin cup, sur.” 

“ What else ?” 

“ Anold woman; but sure she’s no good, sur.” 
Now what else have you got?” 

A sick child.” (Applause.) 

“Have you swine ?” 

“No, sur; I have a little sow about half the 
’s fut.” 

The “supplementary” interrogatories didn’t 


“ 





occasion, “and manager after manager refused | seem to have any special heft in them. 











